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PKEFACE. 


The  unexpected  and  still  continuing  demand  for  the 
volume  whick  was  made  up  from  our  columns  in  1866, 
called  "  Household  Reading,"  of  which  nine  thousand 
copies  have  been  printed,  and  the  special  favor  with 
which  the  reprint  of  "  Burning  Lamps "  and  "  LilFs 
Withered  Hand "  have  since  been  received,  have  led 
the  conductors  of  The  Congregationalist  and  Boston 
Recorder  to  hope  that  they  might  do  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  letters  by  putting  into 
a  like  permanent  form  the  contributions  to  the  paper 
herein  contained. 

In  selecting  the  articles  which  compose  "  Good 
Things,"  the  intention  has  been  to  prepare  a  volume 
which  should  be  fit  and  serviceable  as  religious  reading, 
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"with  special  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  older  scholars 
in  our  Sunday  schools.  As  a  book  for  the  Sunday 
school  library,  then,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  it  may 
take  its  place  with  the  best  and  most  useful.  The  frag- 
mentary character  of  its  contents  is  certainly  offset  by 
the  eminence  of  the  writers,  most  of  whose  names  have 
a  national  reputation ;  and,  though  none  of  these  pages 
may  be  profound,  it  is  believed  that  all  will  prove  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  heathful. 

W.  L.  G.  &  Co. 
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GOOD    THINGS. 


^c 


THE  GENERAL'S  STRATAGEM. 


"  Wliat  are  the  decrees  of  God?  " 

"  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to  the 
counsels  of  his  own  will,  wherehy,  for  his  own  glory,  he  hath  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

iHY  the  wild,  beautiful  lake  which 
lay  snuggled  up  in  the  farther  cor- 
ner of  the  town  was  called  Cedar 
Lake,  I  never  knew:  certainly  not  because.it 
was  overshadowed  by  cedars,  for  the  memory 
of  man  could  not  recall  a  cedar  within  five 
miles  of  it.  But  there  it  was,  —  full  of  fish  in 
the  summer,  and  the  very  paradise  for  the 
boys  to  skate  on  during  the  winter.     Many  a 
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littlt  fish  had  lost  his  life  bj  the  pin  fish-hook ; 
and  many  a  hard  fall,  as  well  as  many  a  grace- 
ful curve,  had  marked  the  ice. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  pond  was  the  outlet, 
over  which  was  a  wooden  bridge,  without  any 
rails  at  either  end  to  protect  the  traveler  in 
crossing  it.  The  outlet  was  a  large,  clear 
brook,  that  went  singing  off  through  the  lots, 
nobody  seemed  to  know  where,  till,  at 
length,  about  a  mile  off,  it  was  again  found 
tumbling  down  a  steep  hill.  Here  a  dam  was 
built ;  and  the  water  had  now  to  go  to  work,  as 
if  its  time  of  play  was  over.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  very  steep  hill  was  a  grist-mill,  with  a 
huge  overshot  wheel,  —  a  very  house  of  bread 
to  all  the  region.  How  the  boys  used  to  come 
with  the  bags  of  grain  thrown  across  the 
horses'  backs,  and  dreading  to  go  down  this 
hill  more  than  all  the  rest  of  their  journey ! 
How  amazing  to  them  the  power  of  water 
brought  in  a  small  trough,  that  could  dash 
down  upon  the  old  wheel,  and  set  it  in  motion, 
and  make  every  wheel  in  the  building  to 
creak  and  move,  and  help  change  the  gram 
into  flour ! 
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This  mill  was  owned  and  managed  by  Gen. 
Willard,  a  large,  noble-looking,  good-natured 
man,  full  of  kindness,  common  sense,  shrewd- 
ness, and  theology.  On  the  latter  attainment 
he  probably  prided  himself  somewhat ;  for  there 
was  no  man,  far  or  near,  who  liked  to  have  the 
General  charge  down  upon  him  with  his  texts, 
his  catechism,  and  his  hymn-book.  He  was 
what  we  call  a  Calvinist  —  albeit,  I  doubt 
whether  he  ever  heard  of  Calvin,-  or  knew  the 
difference  between  Calvin  and  Calcutta.  He 
studied  his  Bible  much,  and  went  to  his  cate- 
chism for  definitions.  He  had  great  jealousy 
toward  any  thing  that  made  God  small.  He 
wanted  to  exalt  him,  and  felt  that  every  thing, 
even  the  least  events,  must  be  under  the 
divine  presence  and  guidance.  He  not  only 
believed  that  God  foreknew  every  thing,  but, 
if  he  did  foreknow  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,' 
that  then  it  must  be  certain  to  come  to  pass. 
And  what  should  make  it  certain  ?  Nothing, 
surely,  but  the  divine  will.  He  believed, 
then,  in  the  decrees,  as  they  are  called ;  and 
that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  must  be  a  part 
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of  the  divine  plan,  even  to  the  falling  of  a  hair, 
the  dropping  of  a  seed,  or  the  crawling  of  a 
worm  for  the  sparrow's  food.  His  minister  — 
not  a  very  gifted  man,  though  consistent  and 
true,  who  taught  all  the  sailor-boys  the  science 
of  navigation  —  could  never  make  what  the 
neighbors  called  "  real  deep  theology  "  as  plain 
as  the'  General  could.  Nay,  they  even  said 
"he  couldn't  hold  a  stick  to  him;"  though 
what  holding  a  stick  had  to  do  with  it  is  more 
than  I  know. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  mill  lived  a 
Mr.  Lines,  —  a  plain,  simple,  honest  farmer,  who 
had  a  large  family  of  boys,  whom  he  fed  on  the 
plainest  food,  and  clothed  with  the  coarsest  gar- 
ments, but  trained  the  wild,  high-spirited  fel- 
lows that  they  were,  as  well  as  he  could. 
This  Mr.  Lines  held  a  milder  type  of  theology, 
and  always  took  man  as  his  starting-point ;  and 
so  clothed  him  with  theological  power  and  free 
will,  and  held  that  all  was  so  poised  on  this 
self-same  point  of  free  will,  that  there  was  but 
very  little  room  or  need  for  God  to  act  at  all 
in   the    salvation   of  men.      What   are    called 
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"  the  decrees,"  or  "  the  divine  purposes,"  he 
did  battle  against ;  always  alleging  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  God  to  plan  and  mark 
out  every  thing,  without  destroying  the  free 
agency  of  the  creature.  "  Nothing,"  he  would 
say,  "  could  be  certain  from  eternity  without 
destroying  our  power  to  do  as  we  pleased." 
Many  an  earnest,  sometimes  almost  too  earnest, 
talk  did  the  General  and  Mr.  Lines  have  with 
each  other;  but  neither  convinced  the  other. 
Mr.  Lines  would  allow  that  God  might  fore- 
know every  thing,  but  not  decree  it.  "  But," 
the  General  would  say,  "  Neighbor  Lines,  what's 
the  difference  ?  If  God  knew  from  eternity 
that  we  should  have  this  talk  to-day,  it  was 
certain  to  take  place,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  General !  It  is  like  God's  power. 
He  may  do  every  thing,  but  he  don't  choose  to. 
So  he  may  know  every  thing,  but  he  don't 
choose  to.  I've  got  you  now,  General,  have  I 
not  ?  " 

45  Got  me?  yes,  just  as  I  once  saw  a  man 
get  an  old  negro  slave  into  the  same  corner. 
When  told  that  God  could  do  every  thing,  but 
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choose  not  to  do  it,  and  so  could  know  every 
thing,  but  choose  not  to,  the  poor  fellow  scratched 
his  woolly  head  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
4  Den  I  tink  the  good  Lord  makes  a  mistake ; 
for  'pears  to  me  he  ought  to  know  every  thine/, 
so  that  he  might  know  what  he  wouldn't  choose 
to  know.'  " 

As  Mr.  Lines  often  boasted  that  he  rather 
thought  that  he  got  a  "  leetle  "  the  best  of  the 
argument  in  their  last  conversation,  the  General 
determined  to  put  the  argument  for  his  side  in  a 
new  form.  As  he  kept  the  plan  all  to  himself, 
nobody  had  any  share  in  it.  He  called,  one 
afternoon,  on  Mr.  Lines,  but  did  not  find  him 
at  home.  So  he  talked  with  the  boys,  heard 
their  account  of  their  skating,  and,  especially, 
of  their  sliding  down  hill  in  their  father's  bio; 
sleigh.  The  General  looked  at  the  old  sleigh 
as  he  passed  along,  and  left  word  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Lines,  and  would  call  again 
the  next  afternoon. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Lines  expected  him,  and 
prepared  himself  for  a  real  theological  battle. 
But,    on    arriving,    the    General    simply   said, 
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"  Neighbor  Lines,  wife  has  invited  some  com- 
pany to-morrow  night,  and  sent  me  over  to 
invite  you  and  Mrs.  Lines  to  come  also. 
Now,  don't  refuse  us :  I  shall  esteem  it  a  par- 
ticular favor  if  you  don't."  Mrs.  Lines  had 
many  things  to  say  about  having  nothing  fit  to 
wear,  and  about  appearing  like  a  fright,  and 
about  scaring  all  the  company,  and  about  Mrs. 
Willard's  being  ashamed  of  her,  and  all  that ; 
but  her  delight  at  the  thought  of  going  was  so 
manifest,  that  the  gun  did  not  hang  fire  long, 
and  the  bargain  was  made. 

"  Now,  we  are  to  have  tea  at  six  ;  and  we 
want  you  to  be  there  punctually.  Don't  fail, 
on  any  account,  Mrs.  Lines." 

"  Well,  we  will  be  as  punctual  as  the  clock." 

"  By  the  by,  Neighbor  Lines,  don't  we  meet 
day  after  to-morrow  about  that  reference  busi- 
ness of  Ansel  Jones?  " 

"  Yes :  we  meet  at  your  house  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Very  well ;  won't  you  please  keep  this 
paper  till  then,  and  bring  it  with  you  ?  You  see 
it  is  sealed  up  ;  but  we  will  open  it  then,  and 
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see  what  it  contains.  For  particular  reasons,  I 
thought  you  had  better  keep  it.  Good-day ! 
Don't  forget  six  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Lines  turned  the  paper  over  again  and 
again,  as  if  he  could  find  some  crevice  out  of 
which  its  contents  might  ooze.  Mrs.  Lines 
held  it  up  to  the  candle,  as  if  it  might  be  trans- 
lucent :  but  no ;  it  was  sealed  and  mysterious, 
and  not  a  conjecture  could  be  made  to  stick 
to  it. 

The  evening  of  the  morrow  came ;  and  the 
sun  went  down  in  clouds  and  darkness,  as  win- 
ter suns  are  very  apt  to  set.  The  night  seemed 
to  come  on  rapidly ;  and  before  Mr.  Lines  had 
shaved  his  face,  and  Mrs.  Lines  had  donned  her 
very  best,  and  had  lifted  and  pulled  her  cap 
every  way,  and  had  taken  out  her  old,  faded 
shawl  (the  only  one  she  had  had  since  her  mar- 
riage), and  before  the  old  horse  was  harnessed 
in  the  old  sleigh,  it  was  full  a  quarter  past  six, 
—  the  time  set  to  be  at  the  General's.  How  they 
did  hurry  then !  But  the  boys  had  put  the 
reins  in  wrong,  and  that  must  be  corrected ;  and 
then  the  whip  had  to  be  looked  up ;  and  then 
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Mrs.  Lines  had  forgotten  her  gloves,  and 
couldn't  tell  exactly  where  they  were.  But 
at  last,  hurried  and  flurried,  they  were  ready 
to  move.  The  old  horse  caught  the  spirit  of 
hurry,  and  scampered  off,  as  if  he  knew  mis- 
chief would  be  to  pay  if  he  lost  a  moment. 

It  was  dark  when  they  started;  but  on 
rushed  old  Kate,  making  the  snow  creak,  and 
the  old  sleigh  tremble  in  every  joint.  Pres- 
ently they  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  outlet 
of  Cedar  Lake ;  and,  in  rushing  over,  pop  went 
the  sleigh  off  one  side,  spilling  them  out  on  the 
snow-covered  ice.  They  were  not  hurt,  but 
the  old  sleigh  was  badly  broken. 

Just  as  they  were  saying,  "  What  shall  we 
now  do  ?  "  another  sleigh,  with  two  men  in  it, 
drove  up  and  stopped. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Lines,  is  it  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  we  are  Gen.  Willard's  hired  men. 
You  were  going  there,  I  expect." 

"  Yes,  we  were." 

"  Very  well :  jump  into  our  sleigh,  and  I'll 
carry  you  there  in  a  jiffy,  while  Joe  leads  your 
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horse  after  us.  He  will  put  it  in  the  barn  safe. 
Your  sleigh's  about  done  for,  I  expect." 

Under  way  again,  they  were  soon  at  the 
General's,  —  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  time.  But  they  were  belated,  was  their 
excuse,  and  had  broken  down  ;  though  they 
acknowledged  that  that  did  not  hinder  them 
long.  And  how  queer  that  the  General's  man, 
Larkin,  should  happen  to  be  there  at  the  very 
moment,  and  take  them  in  his  sleigh  !  The 
General  seemed  to  enjoy  the  strangeness  too  ; 
for  he  gave  a  soft  little  laugh,  ending  it  in  a 
small  cough. 

But  the  company  was  there  ;  and  all  at  first 
acted  a  little  constrainedly,  as  all  company 
is  apt  to  do  the  first  half-hour.  But  the  host 
and  hostess  were  so  genial,  and  the  supper- 
table  was  so  loaded  and  overloaded,  and  the 
tea  and  the  coffee  were  so  perfect,  and  the 
turkeys  and  chickens  were  so  tender  and  nicely 
cooked,  and  the  cold,  bracing  air  had  created 
such  appetites,  that  nobody  thought  of  dyspep- 
sia or  indigestion,  and  nobody  was  so  unwise 
as  not  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
occasion. 
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After  supper,  when  a  sort  of  glow  sat  upon 
the'  countenance  of  all,  whom  should  the  General 
lead  into  the  room  but  Capt.  Hamilton,  —  a 
general  favorite,  who  commanded  a  schooner, 
and  who  had  been  gone  so  long  that  all  feared 
he  was  dead.  But  there  he  was ;  and  how 
they  shouted  over  him,  and  shook  hands,  and 
crowded  around  him,  and  welcomed  him ! 
And  how  everybody  noticed  his  wife,  who, 
while  he  was  giving  the  history  of  his  long 
absence,  had  slipped  into  the  room,  Grying  over 
his  sufferings  and  her  present  joy ! 

So  they  spent  the  evening,  happy  and  joy- 
ful. But  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lines  there  was  a 
double  joy ;  for  Capt.  Hamilton  told  Mrs. 
Lines  that  he  had  met  her  brother  in  the 
Indies,  and  that  he  was  well,  and  would  be  at 
home  the  next  year.  He,  too,  was  supposed  to. 
be  dead ;  and  when  Capt.  Hamilton  produced  a 
package  carefully  done  up,  with  a  foreign  look 
about  it,  the  good  woman  trembled,  and  dropped 
some  nervous  tears.  But  the  ladies  were  all 
so  curious  to  see  what  was  in  the  package,  that 
the   seals    were    broken   and   the   parcel    was 
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opened ;  when  out  came  a  large,  warm,  beauti- 
ful shawl,  on  which  was  written,  "  For  mj 
beloved  sister."  How  the  ladies  did  admire 
it !  And  I  am  not  sure  they  did  not  envy  it, 
and  wish  they  had  a  brother  who  would  go  off 
just  so,  and  send  them  just  such  a  shawl. 

But  the  evening  was  spent  now ;  and  the 
delighted  owner  of  the  shawl,  and  her  husband, 
were  told  by  Mr.  Hough  that  he  had  a  two- 
horse  sleigh  with  double  seats,  and,  if  they 
would  take  a  seat  with  him,  he  would  just  drop 
his  own  wife  at  her  door,  and  then  carry  them 
home.  This  dropping  her  at  her  door  would 
take  them  around  the  pond,  about  a  mile  far- 
ther than  the  direct  road.  But  nevermind: 
in  due  season  they  would  get  home. 

In  bidding  them  good-by,  the  General  merely 
said,  — 

"  Neighbor  Lines,  you  won't  forget  our 
meeting  to-morrow  ?  Bring  that  sealed  paper. 
And,  by  the  by,  your  sleigh  is  in  ruins.  I  have 
an  old  one  I  will  lend  you  or  sell  you,  when 
you  take  your  horse  to-morrow." 

The  company  dispersed ;  but,  when  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Lines  reached  Mr.  Hough's,  out  came 
their  hired  man  with  a  huge  basket  of  apples. 

"  We  understand  you  have  no  apples  ;  and 
we  thought  your  boys  would  like  some." 

A  hearty  "  Thank  ye,"  and  in  went  the 
apples  in  company  with  the  precious  shawl; 
and,  in  due  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lines  arrived 
at  home,  safe  and  sound. 

The  next  day,  only  half  an  hour  after  the 
time,  Mr.  Lines  came  to  the  General's  house  on 
the  business  of  the  Jones  estate. 

On  coming  up  to  the  door,  the  General  met 
Mr.  Lines,  and,  pointing  to  a  very  comfortable- 
looking  sleigh,  said,  "  That's  the  sleigh  I  spoke 
of.  I  will  lend  it  to  you  or  sell  it,  just  as  you 
please." 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  worth  ten  dollars  ;  but  you 
may  have  it  for  five." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  take  it;  and  the  bargain 
is  closed." 

On  entering  the  house,  it  was  soon  an- 
nounced  that  the  Jones  case  was  not  ready, 
and,  consequently,  they  could  do  nothing  about 
it  that  day. 
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But  it  so  happened,  that,  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  the  friends  were  again  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  old  theological  battle  concerning 
divine  purposes  and  human  freedom  ;  the  one 
asserting  that  God  could  plan  every  thing,  and 
foreknow  how  and  when  every  thing  would 
come  to  pass,  and  yet  leave  us  free,  and  the 
other  as  stoutly  denying  this  to  be  possible. 
At  length  the  General  said,  — 

"  Neighbor ,  Lines,  have  you  that  sealed 
paper  that  I  left  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here  it  is." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  written  in  it  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  word  of  it." 

"  You  are  satisfied  it  was  written  and  sealed 
up  before  you  came  here  on  a  visit  yester- 
day ?  " 

"Yes;  but  what  then?" 

"  Will  you  please  break  the  seal,  and 
read  it?" 

Carefully,  and  with  a  puzzled  look,  Mr. 
Lines  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

"  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  invite  company  to  my 
house.      Among   those  invited  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Lines.  They  will  leave  their  home  somewhat  affer  six 
in  the  evening ;  they  will  drive  fast ;  and,  in  crossing  the 
bridge  at  Cedar  Lake,  they  will  run  off  the  bridge,  and 
tumble  in  the  snow  on  the  ice.  But  my  two  hired  men 
will  be  there  to  help  them,  —  one  to  bring  them  in  my 
sleigh,  and  the  other  to  lead  their  horse  ;  for  the  fall  off 
the  bridge  will  break  their  sleigh  all  to  a  wreck.  At 
my  house  they  will  find  a  goodly  company,  and  Mrs. 
Lines  will  meet  with  three  things  that  will  surprise  her. 
First,  she  will  meet  with  an  old  friend,  whom  she  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  ;  second,  she  will  hear,  from  a  relative, 
what  will  make  her  very  happy ;  and,  thirdly,  she  will 
receive  a  present  that  will  make  her  glad,  and  not  a 
little  proud.  After  this,  the  Houghs  will  carry  them 
home  safely  :  but  they  will  go  up  around  the  lake ;  and, 
at  Mr.  Hough's  door,  they  will  receive  another  present, 
and  then  will  go  home  and  talk  it  all  over. 

"  The  next  day,  Mr.  Lines  will  come  to  my  house, 
and  will  buy  a  sleigh  of  me  for  five  dollars,  to  replace 
the  one  he  had  broken. 

"  All  this  is  foreseen  and  planned  and  determined 
by  me ;  and  yet  my  friend  Lines  will  know  that  he  was 
free  in  doing  every  one  of  those  acts. 

"  William  Willaed." 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lines,  "  if  that  don't  beat 
all !     Pray  how  did  you  know  all  this  ?  " 
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"All  what?" 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know  I  should  not 
leave  my  house  till  after  six,  when  your  tea 
was  to  be  at  six  ?  " 

"  Because  I  never  knew  you  to  be  punctual 
at  meeting  on  the  Sabbath.  That  isn't  your 
way,  you  know." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  I  should  drive 
fast?" 

"  Because,  being  late  when  you  set  out,  I 
felt  sure  you  would  drive  fast  to  make  up  lost 
time." 

"  But  about  the  bridge  :  how  did  you.  know  I 
should  drive  off?  " 

"  Because  the  snow  is  drifted  on  it  on  the 
north  side ;  and,  as  I  have  passed  over  it,  I  saw 
a  man  must  drive  very  carefully  not  to  run  off, 
which  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  do." 

"Well,  breaking  the  sleigh?" 

"  When  I  called  at  your  house,  I  saw  the 
old  sleigh,  and  knew  that  the  boys  had  been 
sliding  down  hill  with  it,  and  saw  that  a  small 
wrench  would  destroy  it." 

"  How  came  your  two  hired  men  there  ?  " 
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"I  felt  so  sure  that  you  would  drive  off, 
that  I  told  my  men  to  go  there,  and,  if  you 
were  in  trouble,  to  help  you  on,  one  of  them 
leading  your  horse." 

"  And  about  the  three  surprises  for  my 
wife  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  had  seen  Capt.  Hamilton,  and  he 
promised  he  would  come  in  during  the  visit ; 
and  he  told  me  about  your  wife's  brother,  and 
also  about  the  present  of  the  shawl." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  should  ride  home 
with  Mr.  Hough?" 

"  I  asked  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  come 
with  his  double  sleigh  ;  foreseeing  you  would 
want  somebody  to  carry  you  home." 

"  How  did  you  know  we  should  go  up  around 
the  pond,  and  not  come  directly  home  ?  " 

u  Oh  !  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Hough  would  be  in 
a  hurry  to  get  back  on  account  of  her  baby." 

"  And  the  apples  which  they  gave  us  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  heard  them  say  they  meant  to  give 
you  some,  and  I  begged  them,  as  a  particular 
favor  to  me,  to  have  them  ready  that  night; 
for  I  felt  quite  certain,  that,  one  way  or  another, 
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you  would  go  home  by  their  house.  It  was  all 
planned,  you  see,  though  neither  they  nor  you 
knew  any  thing  about  it." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  one  thing  more :  how 
did  you  know  I  should  buy  your  sleigh  the 
next  day,  and  the  very  sum  I  should  pay 
for  it?" 

"As  to  that,  I  felt  sure  you  would  break 
your  sleigh,  and  that  you  were  to  come  to  my 
house  the  next  day  on  the  Jones  business  ;  and 
I  knew  I  could  put  the  sleigh  so  low  that  you 
would  jump  at  the  chance." 

"  Well,  General,  you  are  a  'cute  one ;  but, 
after  all,  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  " 

"  It  proves  that  our  actions  may  all  be 
marked  out  and  written  down,  all-  planned 
never  so  minutely,  and  yet  the  creature  be  left 
free.  My  plans  —  my  drawing  out  all  these 
plans  on  paper  —  did  not  touch  your  free 
agency.  You  know  you  were  free  to  come,  or 
not ;  free  to  start  in  season,  or  late  ;  to  drive 
fast,  or  slow  ;  to  go  carefully  over  the  bridge,  or 
carelessly.  You  were  free  to  welcome  Capt. 
Hamilton,  or  to  be  cold  towards  him ;    to  be 
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glad  or  sorry  to  hear  from  the  brother  ;  free  to 
rejoice  over  the  shawl,  or  not ;  free  to  ride  with 
Mr.  Hough,  or  to  walk  home  :  free  to  receive 
or  refuse  the  apples  ;  and,  finally,  free  to  buy 
my  sleigh,  or  not.  Don't  you  Tcnow  and  feel 
that  in  all  this  you  were  free  to  do  as  you 
pleased  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  you  could  not  compel  me  to 
do  any  of  these  things." 

"  True ;  nor  does  God  compel  you.  He 
leaves  you  just  as  free  as  if  he  had  no  plans. 
All  I  have  wanted  to  show  you  is,  that  we  are 
none  the  less  free  because  God  can  foresee  and 
plan  that  we  shall  freely  act  under  his  govern- 
ment. You  see,  too,  that,  in  all  that  I  have 
done,  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  was  for 
your  good." 

"  That's  true  again,  General ;  and  the  thing 
looks  curious.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to' 
say :  you  have  rather  outwitted  me.  I  must 
talk  it  all  over  with  my  wife ;  for  she  has  a  real 
head  of  her  own.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
she  will  say  to  it  all.  What  is  your  definition 
of  God's  purposes  and  plans?  " 
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"  '  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsels  of  his  own  will,  whereby,  for  his  own 
glory,  he  hath  ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass/ 


"  You  see  the  purposes  or  plans  of  God  are 
eternal,  because  he,  his  thoughts  and  plans, 
must  be  eternal ;  and  they  are  according  to  the 
counsels  of  his  own  will,  because  in  eternity, 
when  the  plans  were  formed,  there  was  no 
created  being  to  consult :  and,  as  they  are  all 
for  his  own  glory,  they  can  not  be  unjust,  for 
that  would  not  be  for  his  glory,  nor  unwise, 
nor  wrong,  nor  hard ;  but  only  such  as  will 
make  him  more  glorious.  And  they  embrace 
every  thing,  else  something  might  happen  that 
would  not  be  for  his  glory." 

"  Well,  General,  I  see  things  in  somewhat 
a  new  light ;  but  I  must  talk  it  all  over  with 
my  wife.  She  can  see  through  a  ladder  as 
quick  as  any  one ;  and  so  I'll  just  take  my 
new-bought  sleigh,  and  go  to  my  home,  and 
ask  her  all  about  it.     She'll  know." 
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EVENING  PRAYER. 

Take  unto  thyself,  O  Father ! 

This  folded  day  of  thine, 
-  This  weary  day  of  mine. 
Its  ragged  corners  cut  me  yet : 
Oh,  still  the  jar  and  fret ! 
Father !  do  not  forget 

That  I  am  tired 

With  this  day  of  thine. 

Breathe  thy  pure  breath,  watching  Father, 
■    On  this  marred  day  of  thine, 

This  wandering  day  of  mine. 
Be  patient  with  its  blur  and  blot, 
Wash  it  white  of  stain  and  spot. 
Reproachful  eyes  !  remember  not 

That  I  have  grieved  thee 

On  this  day  of  thine. 


"IN   HONOR  PREFERRING   ONE  AN- 
OTHER." 


H#HIS  is  to  be  a  sermon,  —  a  kind  of 
sermon,  at  any  rate.  Of  course,  it 
must  have  a  text ;  and  the  text  of 
this  sermon  is  the  verse,  or  rather  the  part  of 
the  verse,  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  This  ser- 
mon will,  have  three  parts,  —  an  explanation, 
an  illustration,  and  an  application. 

1.  The  Explanation.  —  The  explanation  is  to 
be  an  explanation  of  the  text.  The  text  means, 
that,  in  our  dealings  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  must  treat  everybody  with  kind  and  respect- 
ful consideration. 

The  whole  verse  is  this :  "  Be  kindly  affec- 
tioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love  ;  in 
honor   preferring   one   another. "       The   word 
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honor  means  respectful  politeness ;  and  the 
precept  therefore  means,  that,  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow-creatures,  we  must  treat  every- 
body in  a  respectful  and  proper  manner.  Every- 
body. It  does  not  say,,  in  honor  preferring  the 
rich  and  the  great,  but  one  another;  that  is, 
everybody  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do  with. 
So  much  for  the  explanation  of  the  text.  Now 
for  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  it 

2.  The  Illustration. — A  poor  old  woman 
was  engaged,  one  morning,  mopping  down  the 
stairs  at  a  hotel.  Before  she  had  finished  the 
work,  some  gentlemen  began  to  come  in,  — 
travelers  who  had  arrived  by  an  early  train. 

The  first  that  came  was  a  man  they  called 
Colonel.  He  was  not  a  real  colonel,  but  only  a 
make-believe.  He  came  hurrying  along,  and, 
without  giving  the  poor  woman  time  to  move 
her  pail,  said  to  her  in  a  rude  and  surly  voice, 
"  Take  your  pail  out  of  the  way,  old  woman. 
Can't  you  get  your  work  done  up  in  the  morn- 
ing earlier  than  this  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  woman  with  an  expression 
of  contempt  upon  his  countenance  as  he  passed 
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her,  and  muttered  to  another  man  who  was 
close  behind  him,  as  he  went  on  up  the  stairs, 
"  What  an  ugly  old  hag  !  " 

Very  soon  afterwards,  two  other  gentlemen 
came  in.  The  foremost,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  had  a  traveling-baa;  in  his 
hand  : ,  the  other  one,  who  was  younger,  fol- 
lowed him.  The  old  gentleman  paused  a  mo- 
ment as  he  came  up,  and  then  said,  "  Don't 
move  your  pail,  ma'am  :  I  can  step  over  it." 
She,  however,  made  haste  to  move  it.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you  at  your  work,"  said  he  ; 
and,  as  he  passed,  he  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
smile,  and  nodded.  The  poor  woman's  face 
was  lighted  up  with  something  like  a  smile  in 
return;  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  There's  one 
man,  at  least,  that  don't  hate  me."  And  a  tear 
came  into  her  eyes. 

When"  the  two  gentlemen  readied  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  the  younger  one  said  to  the  older,  in 
a  joking  way,  "  You  were  very  polite  to  the 
old  woman,  Brother  George." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  George,  "  stop  a  minute, 
and  look  at  her." 
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They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  had  begun  to  turn  to  go  along  the 
hall ;  but  they  stopped  and  looked  over  the 
balustrade  at  the  woman,  still  going  on  with 
her  work  below. 

"  Look  at  her,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
speaking,  however,  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  the 
woman  did  not  hear  him.  She  did  not  even 
notice  that  he  had  stopped.  "  Look  at  her. 
See  her  sallow  and  wrinkled  face,  and  what  a 
careworn  and  sorrowful  expression  upon  it ! 
There  was  a  time  when  she  was  a  young  girl, 
with  a  blooming  face  and  a  white  neck,  and 
young  men  in  love  with  her.  Every  thing  in 
life  looked  bright  and  happy  to  her  then.  But 
look  at  her  now.  Poor  thing  !  We  can't  help 
her  much  ;  but  we  can  at  any  rate  respect  her 
misfortunes,  and  speak  a  kind  word  to  her  as 
we  go  by." 

3.  And  now  for  the  application.  Whenever 
you  see  a  poor  woman,  or  a  poor  man,  or  even 
a  poor  child,  in  the  street,  do  not  treat  them  in 
a  harsh  and  contemptuous  manner,  but  speak 
to  them,  if  you  have  occasion  to  speak  at  all,  in 
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a  kind  and  considerate  tone.  By  so  doing,  you 
will  be  obeying  the  precept  of  the  text ;  and, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing  of  the  poor  and  the  miserable,  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  lighten  their  sorrows.  To 
find  that  you  do  not  look  upon  and  speak  to 
them  with  contempt,  but  treat  them  with  some 
degree  of  kindness  and  respect,  will  make  them 
feel  not  quite  so  unhappy,  perhaps,  as  they  did 
before. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  sermon. 


THE  SPIRITUALIST  AND  THE  "MIR- 
ACLE." 


JAVING  occasion,  some  time  since,  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  a  hotel  in  a 
New-England  city,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  spiritualist.  He  was,  I  believe, 
a  liberally  educated  man,  and,  as  a  spiritualist, 
of  the  Swedenborgian  stamp.  He  was  not  at 
all  careful  to  conceal  his  views,  though  he  was 
not,  on  the  other  hand-,  particularly  obtrusive. 
He  was  likewise  quite  conversational,  and  a 
little  inquisitive  withal ;  and  of  course,  Yankee 
as  he  was,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  my 
profession  and  religious  belief.  He  knew 
nothing,  however,  of  the  phase  of  evangelical 
doctrine  called  Calvinism,  except  through  the 
caricatures   and   misrepresentations   that    have 
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been  made  of  it  by  its  enemies,  and  those  who 
do  not  understand  it.  As  we  both  had  consid- 
erable leisure,  especially  in  the  evenings,  our 
talks  and  discussions  were  frequent,  and  took 
a  pretty  wide  range.  They  were  sometimes 
amusing,  generally  interesting  to  those  who 
heard,  and  perhaps  instructive.  In  presenting 
some  of  the  outlines  and  results  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  talks,  I  do  not  use  the  precise 
language  and  order,  but  merely  give  the  sub- 
stance and  import. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  the  points  around 
which  our  views  would  harmonize  would  not 
be  numerous.  I  was  always  ready,  however, 
to  admit  what  I  could  consistently,  and  re- 
ceived considerable  credit  for  my  candor  ; 
but,  knowing  that  my  own  character  had 
sometimes  suffered  from  "  candid  admissions," 
and  that  truth  had  often  suffered  from  un- 
necessary "  concessions,"  I  resolved  to  be 
careful  in  this  respect,  and  to  keep  my  oppo- 
nent, as  far  as  could  be,  to  the  line  of  sound 
logic.  Pie  must  prove  his  positions.  Of 
course,  the  hard  points  —  the  so-called  absurd 
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points  —  of  evangelical  religion  in  general,  and 
of  Calvinism  in  particular,  were  much  dwelt 
upon  by  my  opponent :  such  as  total  depravity, 
hell-fire,  infant  damnation  (Orthodox  minis- 
ters had  said  that  hell  was  paved  with  the  bones 
of  infants  not  a  span  long),  election,  foreordi- 
nation  (if  one  is  to  be  saved,  he  will  be,  do 
what  he  may ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  lost,  he  will 
be,  do  what  he  may  :  every  thing  is  foreor- 
dained) ;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

I  defended  the  truth  according  to  my  under- 
standing and  ability.  I  maintained  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  evangelical  faith  (for  my 
friend  was  deep  in  philosophy)  was  more 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  nature  and  science 
than  any  other.  Even  the  Calvinistic  phase,  so 
called,  abating,  perhaps,  a  very  few  cases  of  ill- 
chosen  language,  used  by  Calvin  and  by  some 
high  Calvinists  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the 
defining  of  doctrines  out  of  their  proper  rela- 
tions to  other  doctrines,  —  even  Calvinism  was 
the  most  consistent  system  of  religious  truth 
ever  put  forth.  As  a  system,  it  was  more 
easily  adjusted  to  a  practical  basis  in  morals 
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and  religion  than  any  other.  As  to  the  points 
he  had  objected  to,  he  did  not  understand 
them. 

By  the  phrase  total  depravity  it  was  not 
meant  that  all  men  were  as  bad  as  they  can 
be  ;  but  that,  in  their  natural  state,  they  are 
destitute  of  holiness,  and  that,  without  a  change 
of  heart,  they  can  not  reach  heaven.  Natural 
science  teaches  that  children  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  parents.  When  our  first 
parents  became  sinful,  their  children  were  born 
with  sinful  natures  ;  of  course  they  were.  As 
to  election,  it  was  a  doctrine  of  natural  as  well 
as  of  revealed  theology.  There  is  no  mail 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  govern- 
ing the  universe,  who  does  not  apply  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  doctrine  of  election  to  the 
common  affairs  and  conditions  of  human  life. 
It  is  not  true,  and  we  do  not  maintain,  that  a 
man  will  be  saved,  do  what  he  may ;  any  more 
than  that  a  man  will  be  rich,  do  what  he  may, 
or  that  a  farmer  will  gather  a  good  harvest,  do 
what  he  may.  As  to  his  assertion  that  Ortho- 
dox ministers  said,  or  had  said,  that  hell  was 
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paved  with  the  bones  of  infants  not  a  span 
long,  it  was  a  slander.  I  did  not  believe  any 
minister  of  our  order  had  ever  said  so.  As  to 
future  endless  punishment,  it  was  a  doctrine  of 
natural,  as  well  as  of  revealed  theology.  The 
sinner  must  suffer  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
sin.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  death 
changes  the  moral  character.  Of  course,  the 
incorrigible  sinner  must  suffer  for  ever.  The 
Bible  teaches  that  some  do  remain  incorrigible 
for  ever ;  and  we  have  evidence,  without  the 
Bible,  that  many  leave  this  world  with  sins 
unrepented  of. 

Of  course,  in  all  this,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  be  confined  to  a  mere 
defense  of  my  own  faith  and  practice.  I  fre- 
quently carried  the  war  into  Africa;  in  fact, 
some  of  our  hardest-fought  battles  were  on  that 
continent.  Spiritualism,  in  all  its  bearings, 
passed  under  review.  I  appeared  as  a  learner, 
especially  at  first ;  and  my  friend  evidently  hao 
hopes  of  converting  me  to  his  faith.  Numer- 
ous ministers  and  church-members  —  more 
than  would  confess  it,  he  said  —  had  become 
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believers  in  the  system.  But  he  soon  gave  up 
the  idea  of  such  a  conquest  in  my  case.  I 
spoke  of  the  spiritualism  of  the  heathen  :  it 
was  only  a  form  of  idolatry,  and  a  most  degrad- 
ing; form.  I  challenged  his  facts,  and  denied 
the  authenticity  of  his  so-called  communica- 
tions. They  could  not  demonstrate  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  them.  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
I  said,  admitted  that  probably  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  alleged  manifestations  were  of  a  mun- 
dane origin  ;  *  and  neither  Davis  nor  anybody 
else  could  prove  the  rest  to  be  genuine,  or 
prove  any  to  be  genuine. 

This  brought  us  to  the  alleged  miracles  of 
spiritualism.  If  the  Bible  were  authenticated 
by  miracles,  as  was  maintained,  so  was  spirit- 
ualism, my  opponent  argued :  he  could  work 
miracles.  I  pressed  him  to  do  it ;  and  it  was 
on  this  point,  that,  at  length,  our  discussions 
culminated.  We  had  before  pretty  thoroughly 
gone  over  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  spiritualism,  and  discussed 
the  blasphemous  doctrine  that  Christ  and  the 
sacred  writers  were  simply  mediums.     My  op- 
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ponent  affirmed  that  we  had  denied  our  faith : 
for  Christ  promised  that  his  disciples  —  all 
who  believed  on  him  —  should  work  miracles  ; 
and  now  we  could  not  do  it.  The  spiritualists 
ojuld  work  miracles. 

I  denied  it.  Our  discussion  was  waxing 
warm.  I  wanted  to  see  a  miracle.  We  were 
sitting  on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  the  large  coal- 
stove,  and  the  circle  of  listeners  around  it  was 
complete,  and  others  were  gathering  near. 
My  opponent,  in  his  warmth,  partly  rose  from 
his  seat,  and,  extending  his  hand  toward  me, 
palm  first,  said,  in  a  loud  voice  and  with  an  ex- 
cited manner,  "  I  can  overpower  you,  I  can 
bear  you  down,  I  can  shut  your  mouth."  I 
said  at  the  same  time,  rather  loudly,  and  with 
an  earnestness  nearly  equal  to  that  which  he 
was  manifesting,  "  You  can't  do  it,  you  can't 
do  it.     I  defy  you." 

Things  were  becoming  decidedly  interesting. 
The  landlord  and  his  clerks  left  the  office,  and 
crowded  one  door ;  the-  servants  and  waiters 
left  their  seats  and  places,  and  filled  the  other ; 
and  guests  who  were  near  came  pressing  into  the 
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room.  I  settled  back  in  my  chair,  folded  my 
arms,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  my  opponent ;  he  set- 
tled back  in  his  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  me. 
Thus  we  sat  a  few  minutes,  he  saying  nothing, 
while  I,  at  brief  intervals,  remarked  that  I  did 
not  feel  overpowered  at  all ;  my  mouth  was  not 
shut ;  I  felt  nothing.  At  length  he  yielded. 
He  seemed  to  have  had  the  idea  that  he  could 
work  his  miracle  on  me.  But,  failing  here,  the 
spell  being  broken,  —  and  it  was  quite  a  spell, 
—  he  said  he  could  work  a  miracle.  "  Let  us 
see  it,  then,"  said  I.  He  went  on.  "  He  could 
swallow  a  piece  of  tobacco  without  being  .made 
sick  by  it."  (His  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  his  spirit-friends,  so-called,  would  prevent 
his  being  made  sick.)  So,  taking  a  piece  of 
tobacco  from  his  pocket,  he  swallowed  it ;  and, 
as  he  affirmed,  lie  did  not  feel  sich :  that  was 
his  miracle !  I  laughed,  and  so  did  others. 
At  length  I  said,  "  And  is  this  all  ?  Is  this  the 
result  of  all  this  boasting  ?  Do  you  call  this  a 
miracle?  Even  if  you  have  eaten  tobacco  — 
who  knows  but  it  was  catnip  ?  —  without  being 
made  sick,  what  then  ?     Could  not  any  physi- 
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cian  prescribe  a  remedy  that  would  produce 
such  a  result  ?  Any  way,  that  was  not  a  mira- 
cle." 

My  opponent  had  evidently  got  through. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  do,  and  not  much  to 
say.  He  simply  remarked,  half  playfully  and 
half  vexed,  that  he  felt  himself  a  match  for  the 
Devil,  and  could  beat  him  single-handed  any 
time ;  but,  when  he  had  intrenched  himself  in 
an  Orthodox  clergyman,  it  was  more  difficult  to 
manage  him.  I,  of  course,  took  this  as  a  com- 
pliment. 

It  now  seemed  that  my  turn  had  come. 
The  occasion  was  peculiar,  and  should  not  be 
lost.  We  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion ;  quite  an  audience  was  collected  around 
us :  and,  so  far  from  feeling  overpowered,  I  felt 
a  little  stronger  than  usual.  So  far  from  my 
mouth  being  closed  by  miraculous  power,  it 
seemed  rather  the  reverse ;  and  I  proceeded  to 
close  the  discussion  in  lancmaoi'e  somewhat  to 
the  following  import :  — 

First  alluding  to  the  ridiculous  display  we 
had  been  called  upon  to  witness,  in  somewhat 
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sarcastic  language  (for  I  felt  that  "any  severity 
proper  for  a  Christian  gentleman  to  use  would 
then  be  proper),  I  gave  my  ideas  of  spiritualism. 
I  had  examined  the  subject  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  believed  it  to  be  the  greatest  delusion  that 
ever  afflicted  the  human  race :  its  influence 
was  evil,  and  only  evil,  continually.  If  spirit- 
ualism was  what  it  was  claimed  to  be,  it  was  not 
worthy  the  attention  of  any  good  and  sensible 
man  :  if  it  was  not  what  it  was  claimed  to  be, 
of  course  it  was  not.  Supposing  the  tables  did 
tip,  or  raps  were  made  on  them  or  under 
them  :  what  then  ?  Supposing  Satan  himself 
could  do  many  wonderful  things  which  we 
could  not  explain :  was  that  a  reason  why  we 
should  take  him  as  our  religious  teacher  ? 

My  friend  opposite  had  pretended  to  tell  me, 
on  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  what  parts  of 
the  Bible  were  divinely  inspired,  and  what 
were  not.  But  who  was  Swedenborg,  that  he 
should  pretend  to  tell  that?  Many  supposed 
him  insane.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  in  his 
normal  condition  when  receiving  those  revela- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  system  rested  solely  on 
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his  testimony,  his  opinion  and  experience,  —  his 
alone!  How  could  he  or  his  followers  prove 
that  he  was  not  mistaken,  that  he  was  not  im- 
posed upon  ?  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  im- 
posed upon  or  deceived,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not 
crazy,  when  he  stated  doctrines  contrary  to 
what  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
for  the  evidence,  the  direct  evidence,  in  favor 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles was  a  thousand  times  greater  than. that  on 
which  Swedenborgianism  rested.  But  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  Swedenborg  was  crazy. 

It  was  true  that  many  members  of  evangeli- 
cal churches  had  been  led  into  spiritualism  and 
Swedenborgianism ;  but  this  was  simply  be- 
cause they  had  not  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible  rests,  nor  a  clear  experience  of  the  power 
of  evangelical  truth  in  the  heart.  If  they  had 
had  a  clear  idea  of  that  evidence,  or  such  an 
experience,  they  would  never  have  given  up 
their  evangelical  faith  for  the  vagaries  and 
delusions  of  spiritualism. 

Thus  I  closed  our  discussions.     I  do  not  sup- 
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pose  my  opponent  was  convinced  of  the  error 
of  his  belief;  but  he  was  silent.  And,  if  my 
audience  were  not  instructed,  they  were  at 
least  attentive  listeners.  The  next  morning:, 
as  I  paid  my  bill,  the  landlord  thanked  me  for 
the  entertainment  I  had  afforded  them. 


A   MODERN    AND    AN    ANCIENT 
POEM. 


o^fftfRoHE    external   argument   in   favor   of 

i%  ... 

the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  can  not 

be  fully  comprehended  without  ex- 
tensive learning.  The  internal  argument  is 
easily  understood,  because  it  is  felt.  Mr.  B. 
H.  CoAvper's  recent  edition  of  "  The  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  and  other  Documents  relating  to 
the  History  of  Christ "  suggests  an  interesting 
proof  that  the  genuine  Gospels  were  written 
under  a  divine  inspiration.  We  can  not  explain 
the  contrast  between  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Bible,  without  resorting  to  the  theory  that 
"  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  same  kind  of  proof 
has  been  presented  by  the  contrast  between  the 
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odes  of  Pindar  and  those  of  David.  But 
the  uneducated  reader  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  poet,  and  does  not  readily  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  his  verses  and 
those  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist.  Nearly  all 
English  readers,  however,  are  familiar  with 
"  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard," 
and  can  easily  compare  it  with  some  of  the 
inspired  poems.  Let  the  history  of  it,  and  of 
its  author,  be  contrasted  with  the  history  of 
the  Fifty-first  Psalm  and  of  the  man  who 
penned  it. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the  "  Elegy," 
was  born  on  the  26th  of  December,  1716. 
After  a  school-life  at  Eton,  he  entered 
Cambridge  University  in  1734,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1739,  accompanying 
his  early  friend  and  schoolmate,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  he  left  England  for  a  continental  tour, 
and  remained  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
exploring  the  riches  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy.  It  is  said,  that,  since  Milton,  no  such 
accomplished  traveler  had  visited  the  cities 
of  Italy.     In  1741,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
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he  again  took  up  his  residence  at  Qambriclge ; 
and  in  this  university  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  accumulating  his  immense  stores 
of  erudition.  His  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
wrote  concerning  him,  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Gray 
was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe :  he  was 
equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  pro- 
found parts  of  science  ;  and  that  not  super- 
ficially, but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had 
read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  was  a  great  antiqua- 
rian. Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics, 
made  a  principal  part  of  his  study.  Voyages 
and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his  favorite  amuse- 
ments ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening."  *  Mr, 
Mason,  who  erected  the  monument  to  Gray  ir 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1778,  says  of  him 
"  Excepting  the  pure  mathematics,  and  the 
studies  dependent  01  that  science,  there  was 
hardly  any  part  of  human  learning  in  which  he 
had  not  acquired  a  competent  skill ;    in  most 

*  Mitford's  Memoir,  pp.  70,  71. 
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of  them  a  consummate  mastery."  *  He  was 
even  an  expert  in  the  science  of  cookery. 
So  numerous  and  so  accurate  were  his  anno- 
tations in  volumes  of  botany,  zoology,  ento- 
mology, heraldry,  architecture,  music,  and  the 
other  fine  arts,  that  his  biographer,  Mitford, 
says,  "  To  him  the  genealogical  researches 
of  Dugdale  were  incomplete  ;  the  scientific 
language  of  Linnaeus  imperfect ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chinese  Dynasties,  in  fifteen 
quarto  volumes,  by  Grosier,  needed  his  verbal 
corrections  before  it  was  worthy  of  being  en- 
rolled in  the  archives  of  Pekin."  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  remarks  that  Gray  "  deserves  the 
comparatively  trifling  praise  of  having  been 
the  most  learned  poet  since  Milton  ;  "  "  of  all 
English  poets  he  was  the  most  finished  artist ;  " 
"  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  England,  and  has  marked  out 
the  course  of  every  picturesque  journey  that 
can  be  made  in  it."  Dr.  Adam  Smith  says 
that  u  Gray  joins  to  the  sublimity  of  Milton 
the     elegance    and     harmony    of  Pope;     and 

*  Mitford's  Memoir,  p.  79. 
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nothing  is  wanting  to  render  him  perhaps  the 
first  poet  of  England,  but  to  have  written  a  little 
more."  * 

Thus  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nearly  all 
ages  and  nations,  Gray  commenced  his  great 
poem  in  1742,  completed  it  in  1750,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1751.  He  thus  nearly  complied 
with  the  rule  of  Horace  ;  for  he  labored  at  least 
eight  years  in  giving  finish  to  the  work.  "  In 
the  form  of  a  sixpenny  brochure,  it  circulated 
rapidly,  four  editions  being  exhausted  the  first 
year."  "  When  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
poem  was  lately  (1854)  offered  for  sale,  it 
brought  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  pounds."  f  There  have 
been  the  following  translations  of  the  poem : 
into  French,  fifteen ;  into  Italian,  thirteen ; 
into  German,  six ;  into  Latin,  twelve ;  into 
Greek,  eight ;  into  Hebrew,  one ;  into  Portu- 
guese, one.  Polyglot  editions  of  the  poem 
have  been  published  in  England  and  in  Italy. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
of  these    translations   into   Latin,  Greek,   and 

*  Mitford's  Memoir,  pp.  74,  89,  91,  93.  f  Encyc.  Britt. 
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Hebrew  have  been  made  by  the  English  Uni- 
versity scholars,  and  have  been  intended  for 
literary  exercises,  rather  than  for  popular  use. 

But,  since  the  publication  of  "  Gray's  Elegy," 
the  Fifty-first  Psalm  of  David  has  been  trans- 
lated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized 
world.  New  versions  of  it  in  the  English, 
French,  and  German  tongues  have  been  mul- 
tiplied beyond  all  former  precedent.  So  soon 
as  the  language  of  a  pagan  tribe  has  been 
reduced  to  writing,  it  has  been  made  the  vehi- 
cle for  carrying  this  psalm  to  the  pagaii  mincL 
When  the  elegy  is  translated,  it  parts  with 
many  of  its  original  beauties  ;  but  this  psalm 
retains  its  glow  and  power  when  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  even  the  rudest  language  of  the 
rudest  men.  It  is  the  favorite  psalm  of  slaves 
and  freemen,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  learned.  Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  in  modern  literature  have  been 
suggested  by  it ;  some  of  the  choicest  hymns  in 
our  devotional  poetry  are  founded  on  it.  Its 
words  have  been  repeated  by  men  as  they  were 
dying   on    the    battle-field,  in   prisons,  on   the 
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scaffold,  and  also  by  the  kings  of  the  earth  as 
they  were  breathing  out  their  life  in  their 
palaces,  and  by  the  ministers  of  religion  as 
they  were  bidding  farewell  to  their  churches 
It  was  .the  sacred  poem  of  the  Jews  ;  it  has 
been  the  still  more  sacred  poem  of  Christians ; 
it  promises  to  be  more  and  more  the  fresh 
utterance  of  good  men  in  all  tribes  and  all 
times. 

In  what  manner,  now,  had  David  been  edu- 
cated for  composing  —  and  he  had  no  leisure 
for  spending  eight  years  in  composing  —  the 
psalm  which  was  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of 
the  race  ?  We  first  hear  of  him  as  pursuing 
the  occupation  ordinarily  assigned  to  females 
or  to  slaves,  or  to  the  despised  of  the  family. 
He  is  represented  to  us  as  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  switch  or  wand,  and  as  carrying  around  his 
neck  a  scrip  or  wallet.  We  read  of  him  as  in 
a  conflict  with  the  lion  and  the  bear,  as  fight- 
ing with  the  giant,  as  a  busy  warrior,  a  fugitive 
and  outlaw,  a  statesman,  a  king.  He  lived  in 
a  dark  and  barbarous  age,  not  only  without 
the  aid  of  universities  and  libraries,  but  without 
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the  stimulus  of  literary  companions  or  a  refined 
public  sentiment.  Still  the  poem  which  he 
indited  will  live  when  the  poem  written  by  a 
master  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  arts  will  have 
been  forgotten  ;  and  the  psalm -will  speak  to  the 
heart  of  millions,  while  the  beautiful  elegy  will 
be  speaking  to  a  select  few  ;  and  the  psalm  will 
be  the  more  highly  prized  as  the  sentiment  of 
man  becomes  the  more  choice  and  pure. 

On  what  theory  shall  we  explain  this  differ- 
ence between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
poem  ?  Various  theories  have  been  invented  ; 
but  that  one  which  most  easily  explains  the 
disparity  is  that  the  modern  poet  wrote  under 
the  impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  under  the 
influences  of  his  multifarious  learning,  while 
the  ancient  poet  was  elevated  above  his  own 
ingenuity  by  communion  with  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  his  powers  were  spiritualized  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  more  than  they  could  have 
been  by  the  largest  human  erudition. 


^0^$^*^ 


"HE    HEARD    ME." 


AVID  is  sure  of  this.  It  is  of  God 
he  speaks.  He  had  been  in  distress. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  one  of 
the  most  trying  afflictions  of  this  world,  —  slan- 
ders from  false  tongues.  These  slanders  had 
pierced  his  heart  like  sharp  arrows.  They 
had  scorched  his  soul  like  coals  of  intense.st 
heat.  He  could  not  guard  against  them.  He 
could  not  put  them  down  by  force.  Perhaps 
he  could  not  trace  them  to  their  source  ;  surely 
he  could  not  follow  them  everywhere  with  his 
vindication ;  could  not  explain  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  they  gained  their  color- 
ing, so  that  the  world  should,  at  once  and 
inevitably,  see  how  false  and  calumnious  they 
were.  He  was  a  man,  and  a  strong  man,  and 
a  great  man  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  keen 
suffering  from  this  source.     He  was  in  distress. 
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There  was  but  one  thino-  for  him -to  do.  He 
did  it.  He  cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  he  followed 
his  own  advice,  given  in  another  psalm ;  he 
fretted  not  himself  because  of  evil-doers  ;  lie 
trusted  in  the  Lord;  he  committed  his  way 
unto  God.  He  trusted  in  him,  and  did  good  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  suspending  all  effort,  or  lay- 
ing aside  every  thing  else  in  order  to  hunt 
down  and  refute  the  lies  which  were  told 
about  him,  he  calmly  left  to  the  Lord  the  vin- 
dication of  his  character,  and  kept  hard  at 
work  for  himself  and  others,  in  all  ways  of 
usefulness  which  Providence  set  before  him. 

There  was  but  one  result.  There  could  be 
but  one.  With  reverent  gratitude  he  an- 
nounces it :  "  He  heard  me."  The  Lord  pre- 
served him,  and  delivered  his  soul.  He 
brought  forth  his  righteousness  as  the  light, 
and  his  judgment  as  the  noonday.  As  the 
great  sun  shines  in  the  heavens,  and  by  his  hot 
beams  scatters  the  rains  and  the  storm-clouds 
and  the  mists,  and  brings  clear  blue  sky  there, 
so  God  shined  upon  him  ;  and  the  shadows  fled 
away,  and  the  slanders  died,  and  all  was  peace. 
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"  He  heard  me." 

How  blessed  is  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian of  to-day,  who  can  say  this  out  of  his 
heart  and  out  of  his  life  !  Nothing  may  so 
safely  be  left  to  God's  care  as  the  threatened 
reputation  of  a  truly  good  man  :  there  is  noth- 
ing which  God  may  be  more  certainly  relied 
upon  to  protect.  He  who  trusts  himself  to 
God,  and  rests  in  him,  and  waits  patiently  for 
him,  is  safe  ;  for,  however  affairs  or  enemies 
may  conspire  against  him,  God's  providence 
will  ultimately  work  all  clear.  The  slandered 
man  who  spends  his  time  and  energies  in 
defending  himself  is  in  poor  business.  He  is 
like  the  lawyer  who  pleads  his  own  cause ; 
who,  as  the  proverb  runs,  always  has  a  fool  for 
his  client.  Let  him  apply  himself  to  duties  of 
more  importance.  Let  him  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  good ;  so  shall  he  dwell  in  the  land,  and' 
verily  he  shall  be  fed.  And  on  his  dying  bed, 
or  from  the  gates  of  heaven,  if  not  before,  he 
will  be  able,  in  looking  back  on  all,  gratefully 
to  say,  He  heard  me. 
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TRUST    AND    ASPIRATION. 

Father,  I  own  Thy  voice, 

I  seek  Thy  loving  face  : 
The  fountain  of  my  sweetest  joys 

Is  Thine  abounding  grace. 

Saviour,  I  cling  to  Thee, 

Thou  victor  in  the  strife  : 
Thy  blood-paid  ransom  set  me  free,  — 

My  peace,  my  hope,  my  life. 

Father,  behold  Thy  child  : 

Guide  me,  and  guard  from  ill ; 

In  dangers  thick,  through  deserts  wild, 
Be  my  protector  still. 

Saviour,  gird  me  with  power 
For  Thee  the  cross  to  bear, 

Victorious  in  temptation's  hour, 
Safe  from  the  secret  snare. 

Ancient  of  Days,  to  Thee 

By  love  celestial  drawn, 
My  soul  Thy  majesty  shall  see, 

And  greet  her  glory's  dawn. 


MILLS    AND    OBOOKIAH    AT 
ANDOVER. 


BOOKIAH  was  a  native  of  Hawaii. 
His  parents  were  murdered  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  His  only 
brother  also,  whom  he  had  taken  upon  his 
hack  in  his  effort  to  escape,  was  pierced 
through  with  a  spear.  His  own  life  was  barely 
saved.  He  was  afterward  put  in  training  for 
the  heathen  priesthood  of  the  island.  After 
some  years,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  an  Amer- 
ican sea-captain,  who  brought  him  to  New 
Haven.  There  he  fell  in  with  some  of  the 
Christian  students  of  Yale  College  ;  and,  soon 
after,  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Mills  of  Torringford,  whose  son,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  the   well-known    missionary,  became  at 
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once  warmly  interested  in  the  young  heathen, 
and  adopted  him  as  a  protege. 

Accordingly  we  find  him,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  at  Andover  as  a  pupil  specially  of  Mr. 
Mills,  but  generally  of  the  whole  Seminary. 
The  story  is,  that  he  roamed  over  the  buildings 
as  a  common  pet.  Whenever  he  had  learned 
a  lesson  prescribed  to  him  by  his  guardian,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  student  he  could 
find,  and  recite  it.  The  room  No.  21  Phillips 
Hall  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  one  occupied  by 
Mills  and  "  Henry,"  as  he  was  always  called. 

He  was  greatly  excited  by  his  first  experi- 
ence of  a  northern  winter.  His  first  sight  of 
ice  realized  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  the 
philosophers  about  "  the  king  of  Siam."  One 
morning,  he  came  bounding  into  the  hall  where 
the  students  had  just  assembled  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  announced  his  discovery  of  "  wa- 
ter so  hard  you  walk  on  it."  "  They  told  me," 
said  he,  "folks  walk  on  water  in  'Merica.  Me 
no  believe  it :  it  no  be  true.  Now  me  believe 
it!  Me  see  it.  Me  walk  on  it!"  The  stu- 
dents thought  they  had  a  case  in  hand  for  the 
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argument  on  the  credibility  of  miracles.  He 
found  extreme  difficulty  in  articulating  certain 
sounds  of  the  English  alphabet.  The  letter  R 
was  Tor  a  long  time  invincible  to  him.  He 
could  come  no  nearer  to  it  than  the  sound  of 
L  or  W.  Mr.  Mills  put  him  through  a  vari- 
ety of  elocutionary  experiments,  to  conquer 
the  defect,  without  success.  One  day,  after 
repeated  trials  and  as  many  failures,  Mr.  Mills 
lost  his  patience  for  the  moment,  and  said  to 
him  sharply,  "  You  must  try,  try  harder, 
Henry  :  it  is  very  easy."  The  instructor's  pa- 
tience was  not  improved  by  observing  that  some- 
thing seemed  to  excite  his  pupil's  mirth  at  that 
moment,  though  he  said  nothing;.  A  few  davs 
after,  Henry's  turn  came.  He  was  explaining 
to  Mr.  Mills  the  way  in  which  his  countrymen 
formed  a  cup  with  their  hands,  when  they 
drank  from  a  spring  on  their  hunting  excur- 
sions. The  mechanism  of  it  was  second  nature 
to  the  pliable  tendons  of  the  young  savage  : 
but,  of  course,  it  was  a  different  affair  to  the 
young  divine.  Henry,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  asked  "  Mr.    Samuel "    to   make   a   cup. 
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"  Mr.  Sanrnel "  made  the  attempt,  at  first  con- 
fidently, again  hopefully,  then  doubtfully,  and 
at  length  desperately ;  and,  finally,  did  what  he 
did  not  often  do,  gave  it  up  as  a  desperate  case. 
Henry  watched  him,  with  face  brimming  over 
with  fun,  but  composed  himself  enough  to  say, 
"  Tivy,  Misser  Samuel ;  you  twy  harder :  he 
velly  easy."  I  suspect  that  the  divine  thought 
the  savage  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Obookiah's  religious  development  was  very 
gradual.  It  was  not  till  a  considerable  time 
after  he  came  to  Andover,  that  he  seemed  to 
his  new  friends  to  give  clear  evidence  of  regen- 
erate character.  But  he  very  early  became 
sensible  of  the  folly  of  idolatry.  His  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  which  gave  him  a  power  of  mim- 
icry often  intensely  amusing  to  the  students, 
seems  to  have  helped  him  to  a  perception  of 
the  farcicalness  of  pagan  worship,  long  before 
his  heart  was  changed.  On  one  occasion  he 
said,  "  Hawaii  gods  —-  wooden  gods.  We  put 
'em  in  fire,  burn  'em  up.  Wooden  gods  no 
see,  no  hear,  no  walk,  no  talk,  no  any  thing. 
We  make  'em  ;  our  God  —  he  make  u%P     Elijah 
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and  Isaiah  had  found  in  him  a  ready  pupil. 
Yet,  speaking  afterward  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  said  that  he  then  wanted  to  "  get  reli- 
gion into  his  head  more  than  into  his  heart." 
"  Some  time,  when  some  good  people  talk  to 
me,  I  was  but  just  hate  to  hear  it." 

Mr.  Mills  was  unwearied  in  his  care  for  the 
soul  of  his  young  friend.  It  was  with  him  that 
Obookiah  made  his  first  attempt  to  pray  in  the 
presence  of  another.  His  prayer  is  reported 
in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  Great  and  Eternal  God,  make  heaven,  make  earth, 
make  every  thing.  Have  mercy  on  me.  Make  me  un- 
derstand Bible.  Make  me  good.  Great  God,  have 
mercy  on  Thomas :  make  him  good.  Make  Thomas 
and  me  go  back  Hawaii,  tell  folks  in  Hawaii,  no  more 
pray  to  stone  god.  Make  some  good  man  go  with  me  to 
Hawaii ;  tell  folks  in  Hawaii  about  heaven,  about  hell. 
God  make  all  people  good,  everywhere ;  have  mercy  on 
college  ;  make  all  good.  Make  Mr.  Samuel  good.  Have- 
mercy  on  Mr.  Samuel's  father,  mother,  sister,  brother. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c. 

His  first  profound  sense  of  his  own  sinful- 
ness was  awakened  on  a  certain  Sabbath  when 
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Mr.  Mills  was  absent.  On  his  return  in  the 
evening,  he  found  Obookiah  apparently  in  great 
dejection.  To  a  friendly  greeting  he  answered 
only  in  monosyllables.  His  friend  at  length 
asked  him,  "  Henry,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     Are  you  homesick  ?  " 

"  No ;  me  no  homesick.  You  velly  kind. 
But  me  thinking  all  day." 

"  What  have  you  been  thinking  of?  Let  us 
talk  it  over." 

"  Me  velly  wicked,  Mr.  Samuel.  He  seem 
so :  here  nice  big  yellow  apple  ;  he  look  velly 
good ;  me  turn  him  round  and  round,  and  see 
no  speck  at  all ;  me  pare  him  with  knife,  and 
he  clean  and  sweet ;  me  much  like  him.  But 
me  cut  him  in  two  pieces,  and  core  all  rotten. 
Henry's  heart  be  just  like  that." 

Could  clearer  evidence  have  been  given  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  "I  have 
multiplied  visions,  and  have  used  similitudes." 
Whether  this  was  the  precise  period  of  Oboo- 
kiah's  conversion  does  not  appear.  .  But  it 
could  not  have  been  long  after  this  that  he 
heard  of  one  of  his  countrymen  as  being  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Ancloyer,  and  hastened  to  see  liim. 
They  spent  a  part  of  a  day  together,  and  an 
entire  night,  in  which  they  did  not  sleep. 
When  he  returned,  Mr.  Mills  said  to  him, 
44  Well,  Henry,  what  news  from  Hawaii  ? " 
He  replied,  "  Me  no  think  of  Hawaii :  me  have 
so  much  to  say  about  Jesus  Christ." 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  grew  in  him  very 
rapidly,  under  the  instructions  of  his  friends  in 
the  Seminary.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  intellectual  awakening  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  Christian  atmosphere.  When 
he  was  first  found  by  the  Christian  students  at 
New  Haven,  his  countenance  was  leaden,  for 
its  dullness.  His  olive  complexion  probably 
deepened  his  lifelessness  of  expression.  The 
person  who  first  encountered  him  was  about 
to  pass  him  by,  as  too  hopeless  a  specimen  of 
torpid  intellect.  But,  before  he  came  to 
Andover,  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
President  D  wight  by  his  singular  eagerness  of 
mind.  Yale  College,  when  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  place  of  learning,  seems  to  have  fasci- 
nated   him.      He   would    linger   around    tho 
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buildings,  hoping  to  catch  something  of  what 
was  going  on  within.  When  he  found  that  his 
Ignorance  of  our  language  shut  him  out  from  it 
all,  he  sat  down  and  wept  on  the  steps  of  the 
chapel. 

This  craving  for  knowledge  was  intensified 
by  his  studies  and  associations  at  Andover.  It 
extended  itself  to  every  thing  of  which  he 
could  grasp  any  conception.  His  brain  was  as 
busy  with  questions  as  that  of  a  child.  Intel- 
lectually,, he  grew  like  an  exotic  in  a  hot-house. 
Farming  operations,  domestic  customs,  mechanic- 
arts,  musical  instruments,  town-meetings,  the 
levying  of  taxes,  firearms,  the  movements  of 
the  stars,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  —  were  among 
the  themes  on  which  he  plied,  and  sometimes 
perplexed,  the  students  by  his  inquiries.  I  do 
not  learn  that  he  attained  to  "  Edwards  on  the 
Will."  His  tastes  were  eminently  "  objec- 
tive." He  was  seen  one  morning,  very  early, 
measuring  the  Seminary  buildings  and  fences. 
When  asked  why  he  did  it,  he  said  it  was  that 
he  might  know  how  to  build  when  he  went 
back  to  Hawaii. 
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But  his  inquisitive  spirit,  after  he  began  to 
accumulate  some  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
expended  itself  on  them.  The  ardor  of  his 
Biblical  studies  is  represented  as  a  model  for 
Christian  students.  His  perception  of  resem- 
blances was  very  acute.  Almost  every  subject 
of  conversation  associated  itself  in  his  mind 
with  some  Biblical  passage,  in  which  he  saw  a 
pertinence  to  the  thought  of  the  moment. 
When  the  conversation  around  him  was  beyond 
his  depth,  or  outside  of  his  range  of  thought, 
his  pocket-Bible  wras  soon  in  his  hands  for  his 
entertainment.  He  became  more  expert  than 
many  clergymen  are,  in  the  apt  use  of  scriptu- 
ral languao-e.  He  was  fond  of  searching  out 
by  himself  the  less  obvious  meaning  of  texts. 
When  he  could  not  satisfy  himself,  he  would 
assail  the  first  friend  he  met,  with  an  inquiry  as 
to  what  he  meant  when  he  said  so  and  so  ? 
"  What  he  mean  when  he  say,  4  In  my  Father's 
house  many  mansions  '  ?  "  "  What  he  mean, 
*  I  go  prepare  place  '  ?  " 

He  had  a  special  fondness  for  the  Hebrew 
language.     He  acquired  the  power  to  read  it 
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without  a  regular  instructor.  Its  resemblance 
to  his  own  tongue  enabled  him  to  translate 
from  it  more  readily  than  from  the  English. 
His  struggles  to  grasp  the  common  stock  of 
Christian  thought  led  him  to  beg  for  a  Hebrew 
simplicity  in  preaching.  "  If  no  use  plain 
words,"  said  he,  "as  well  might  preach  in  un- 
known tongue.  Can't  carry  dictionary  to 
meeting;." 

He  was  accustomed  to  plead  with  his  in- 
structor and  with  other  students,  with  great 
earnestness,  that  they  would  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  in  Hawaii.  He  did  not  always  meet 
with  so  much  encouragement  as  he  desired ; 
but  the  simplicity,  and  sometimes  the  tears, 
with  which  he  would  urge  the  wants  of  his 
countrymen  are  remembered  as  very  affecting. 
He  knew  of  no  more  needy  souls,  and  of  none 
more  precious  to  the  Saviour.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  lie  had  left  Andover  with  Mr.  Mills, 
he  met  an  old  friend,  a  theological  student,  and 
asked  him  to  step  aside  with  him,  as  if  he  had 
something  of  special  moment  to  communicate. 
But  his  secret  was  to  press  home  the  wants  of 
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his  native  island.  He  did  not  meet  the  success 
which  he  had  hoped  for.  He  began  to  suspect 
that  his  friend  might  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
going  among  savages  to  preach.  Said  he, 
"  You  'fraid  ?  You  know  Saviour  say,  '  He 
that  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  he  that  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake,  same  shall  save  it.'  "  It  would 
do  for  him  to  plead  and  to  reprove  thus. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  minister  asked 
him  why  he  wanted  to  return  to  Hawaii.  He 
replied,  "  To  preach  Christ." 

"  What  will  you  say  about  the  wooden  gods  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  But  suppose  your  countrymen  should  put 
you  to  death  ?  " 

"  If  that  be  the  will  of.  God,  I  am  ready,  1 
am  ready" 

He  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  reli- 
gion till  his  return  from  Andover  to  Torring- 
ford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he 
united  with  the  church  in  Torringford,  Rev. 
Mr.  Mills  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  I 
will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not." 
Obookiah  himself  afterwards  wrote  of  his  jour- 
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ney  to  that  place  for  the  occasion,  "  I  thought, 
while  I  was  traveling,  that  I  was  ffoino;  home  to 
new  Jerusalem,  to  the  welcome  gate." 

A  single  incident  illustrates  the  intensely 
business-like  character  of  his  consecration  at 
that  time.  He  requested  Mr.  Mills,  if  he 
thought  it  proper,  to  allow  him  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  people  at  the  time  of  his  baptism. 
Mr.  Mills  consented ;  but,  at  the  proper  time, 
he  had  momentarily  forgotten  the  matter,  and 
it  was  neglected.  After  the  service,  Obookiah 
followed  him  to  the  study,  and  "  with  a  broken 
heart,"  as  his  biographer  relates,  "  said,  '  You 
no  let  me  speak,  sir :  I  sorry.' '  Mr.  Mills 
was  much  affected  ;  but  there  was  no  remedy. 
But  said  he,  "  What  did  you  wish  to  say, 
Henry  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  want  to  ask  the 
people  what  they  all  waiting  for  ?  They  live 
in  gospel  land ;  hear  all  about  salvation  ;  God 
ready ;  Christ  ready ;  all  ready :  why  they  don't 
come,  follow  Christ  ?  " 

The  early  departure  of  this  youthful  saint, 
like  that  of  his  friend  and  spiritual  father,  "Mr. 
Samuel,"  was  one  of  the  clouds  which  envel- 
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oped  so  mysteriously  the  early  days  of  the  cause . 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  this  land.  His  desire 
to  go  and  win  to  Christ  the  islands  of  the  sea 
was  not  granted.  He  died  while  yet  a  member 
of  the  mission-school  in  Cornwall,  in  1818.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  his  end  was  peace. 
A  most  characteristic  legacy  to  all  who  would 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  was  his  dying 
salutation  to  the  friends  *  around  his  bedside, 
which  he  gave  in  his  native  language,  "  Alloah 
o'e,"  —  "  My  love  be  with  you." 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  in  his  sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral,  gave  wing  to  one  of  his  favorite 
thoughts  in  the  defense  of  Foreign  Missions,  in 
the  following  language  :  — 

"  Who  would  dare  to  stop  the  song  lie  sings,  to  extin- 
guish the  rapture  which  he  feels,  to  eclipse  by  his  remo- 
val from,  heaven  the  glory  of  God  which  his  redemption 
illustrates,  or  rob  angels  of  their  joy  at  his  conversion, 
and  their  augmented  joy  at  his  arrival  in  glory  ?  .  .  . 
If  the  churches  of  New  England,  knowing  the  purpose 
of  God  concerning  Obookiah,  had  chartered  a  ship  and 
sent  it  to  Hawaii,  on  purpose  to  bring  him  to  Christ 
and  fit  him  for  heaven,  it  would  have  been  a  cheap  pur- 
chase of  blessedness  to  man  and  of  glory  to  God." 
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"Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit, 
and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for 

all  saints." 

(H,  if  my  husband  were  only  a  Chris- 
tian, I  should  be  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world  !  " 
These  words  were  uttered,  more  than  fif- 
teen years  ago,  by  a  lady  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs.  Lyman.  They  were  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian friend,  a  member  of  the  same  church 
with  herself;  and  the  tearful  eyes  and  clasped 
hands  of  the  speaker  bore  witness  to  their 
sincerity. 

Mrs.  Lyman  lived  in  New  York,  in  a  hand- 
some   house    on    one    of  the    most  fashionable 
streets.     Her  parlors,  from  front  to  rear,  meas- 
ured sixty  feet,  and  were  furnished  with  ele- 
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gance  and  taste.  Costly  mirrors,  chandeliers, 
and  candelabra  met  the  eye  at  every  turn  ; 
while  pictures  and  statuary  from  the  most 
famous  artists  gave  an  air  of  refinement  to 
wha!  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too  gaudy. 
Nor  was  the  magnificence  confined  to  the 
parlors.  The  library,  the  family  sitting-room, 
the  chambers,  and  even  the  servants'  apart- 
ments, proved  that  there  was  no  lack  either 
of  wealth  or  of  disposition  to  make  the  most 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  From  her 
youth,  Mrs.  Lyman  had  been  surrounded  by 
luxuries.  She  had  drunk  the  cup  of  worldly 
pleasure,  and  found  it  unsatisfying. 

One  year  after  her  marriage  to  a  merchant- 
prince  of  the  Empire  City,  and  two  years  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  she  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  very  friend,  Mrs.  Whittier,  with  whom  she 
was  now  conversing,  to  attend  an  evangelical 
church.  The  doctrines  of  man's  sinfulness,  of 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  sancti- 
fication  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  eternal  blessed- 
ness in  heaven  or  endless  punishment  in  hell, 
were  new  to  her.     Her  attention  was  arrested  ; 
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the  word  of  God  entered  her  heart,  dividing 
asunder  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  discerning  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  But  her 
carnal  mind  roused  itself  to  scatter  the  light 
which  divine  truth  had  poured  in  upon  her. 
When  conscience,  at  last  awakened,  thundered 
in  her  ear,  "The  wicked  shall  be  cast  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God,"  the 
serpent  hissed  out  his  old  reply  to  Eve,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  surely  die." 

For  weeks  the  contest  was  terrible,  the 
spirit  warring  against  the  flesh  ;  but  at  last 
the  blessed  hope  of  pardon  through .  a  crucified 
Redeemer  gave  peace  to  her  troubled  soul. 
She  cast  her  burden  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  con- 
tent to  rest  upon  his  promise,  "  Him  that 
cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  A 
few  months  later,  she  joined  the  church  where 
her  interest  in  religion  had  first  been  excited  ; 
and  since  that  time  had  lived  the  life  of  an 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Her  husband,  Mr.  Lyman,  though  not  an 
experimental  Christian,  entertained  a  real  re- 
spect for  the  sanctuary  and  the  word  of  God. 
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Never  had  he  opposed  his  wife  in  what  she 
considered  her  duty.  He  was  present  when 
she  united  herself  with  the  people  of  God,  and 
provided  her  the  means  to  give  liberally,  both 
for  the  support  of  public  worship  and  for  private 
charities. 

To  those  who  knew  him  slightly,  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  only  a  step  between  him  and 
conversion  ;  but  his  wife  mourned  daily  over 
his  entire  indifference  to  the  things  which 
belonged  to  his  everlasting  peace.  Sometimes 
she  felt  that  she  would  prefer  him  to  be  a  bitter 
opposer  of  religion,  rather  than  to  remain  sg 
carelessly  secure  in  his  sins.  The  smile  of 
derision  with  which  he  listened  to  her  impas- 
sioned pleading  that  he  would  choose  Christ  as 
his  portion,  or  the  jesting  tone  in  which  he 
occasionally  asked  whether  she  did  not  grow 
weary  of  her  prolonged  retirement  in  her 
closet,  cut  her  to  the  heart  more  than  violent 
abuse  could  have  done. 

To  Mrs.  Whittier  alone  did  she  unburden 
her  sorrows.  She  felt  that  her  heart  would 
break  without  the  sympathy  of  one  truly  Chris- 
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tian  friend.  This  lady,  tried  and  purified  by 
affliction,  was  well  suited  to  comfort  and  cheer ; 
and  it  was  on  this  subject  they  had  been 
conversing  when  Mrs.  Lyman  repeated  the 
words,  — 

"  Oh,  if  my  husband  were  only  a  Christian, 
I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world !  " 

44  Let  us  pray  together  that  he  speedily  may 
become  one,"  answered  her  friend,  much  af- 
fected at  her  earnestness. 

The  ladies  were  about  to  separate,  perhaps 
for  years.  Mrs.  Whittier,  with  her  family, 
intended  soon  to  remove  to  New  Haven  ;  but, 
before  she  did  so,  they  entered  into  a  solemn 
agreement  to  pray  for  each  other's  household 
at  least  once  every  day,  —  Mr.  Lyman  and  two 
impenitent  children  of  Mrs.  Whittier  being 
the  special  subjects  of  their  supplication.  The 
parting  was  painful,  though  cheered  by  hope. 
"  Remember,"  were  Mrs.  Whittier' s  last  words, 
"  we  are  not  to  cease  praying  till  our  desires 
are  granted." 

Years  passed,  —  years  of  great  worldly  pros- 
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perity  to  one,  and  of  intense  sorrow  to  the 
other.  Mrs.  Whittier  lost  her  husband  and 
two  infant  girls.  Her  two  sons,  children  of  the 
covenant,  were  living  impenitent  lives,  farther 
and  farther  from  God  and  from  any  serious 
thoughts.  Still  the  mother  did  not  despair. 
Her  faith  in  her  heavenly  Father's  love,  and  in 
His  willingness  to  bless,  remained  strong.  The 
morning  and  evening  altar  was  often  laved  in 
tears ;  but  still,  like  the  patriarch  of  Uz,  she* 
exclaimed,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him."  "  I  know,"  she  often  repeated 
to  her  pastor,  "  that  His  word  is  true  :  '  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive.'  He  is  delaying,  to  test 
my  faith.  True,"  she  added  with  deep  emo- 
tion, "  the  devil  often  suggests,  '  You  are  wast- 
ing breath :  God  will  never  answer  your 
prayers.  Don't  you  perceive,  that,  the  longer 
you  pray,  the  worse  your  sons  become  ?  '  But 
I  do  believe  He  is  a  prayer-hearing  and  a 
prayer-answering  God,  who  loves  to  be  in- 
quired of  by  his  people,  and  will  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunate  cry  of  His  chil- 
dren." 
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At  length  she  heard  that  one  of  her  sons 
had  ]eft  the  country  in  a  whaler.  She  knew 
the  temptations  of  such  a  voyage,  and  the  blow 
almost  crushed  her.  She  had  not  seen  her  son 
for  months,  and  was  deeply  grieved  that  he 
should  have  taken  such  a  step  without  her 
knowledge.  "But  man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity."  While  she  was  on  her  knees, 
begging  for  help  to  bear  this  heavy  affliction, 
the  penny-post  brought  her  the  following 
note :  — 

"  Dear  Mother,  —  I  am  just  leaving  the  country 
for  three  years ;  and  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  what  I 
am  sure  will  give  you  more  joy  than  if  I  had  secured  a 
mine  of  gold.  I  have  found  my  Saviour  ;~  and  oh,  he  is 
indeed  precious  !  I  will  write  you  particulars  as  soon 
as  I  get  on  board  ship.     Our  captain  is  a  pious  man. 

Mr.  T ,  the  minister  at  the  Bethel   Chapel,  whose 

preaching  first  led  me  to  pause  in  my  wicked  career, 
advised  me  to  break  away  from  all  evil  associates,  and 
go  with  him.  I  hope  to  live  to  be  a  comfort  to  you ;  at 
least  to  make  you  forget  all  you  have  suffered  for  me. 
But,  if  it  is  God's  will  that  I  never  see  you  again,  I  do 
hope,  through  the  merits  of  my  dear  Saviour,  to  meet 
you  in  heaven. 
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"  Farewell,  dear,  dear  mother !  I  know  you  won't 
forget  me  in  the  quiet  hour  when  you  retire  to  your 
closet  to  supplicate  blessings  on  your  untoward  sons. 
Farewell ! " 

To  the  widowed  mother,  this  glorious  news 
was  like  a  ray  of  noonday  splendor  at  mid- 
night. All  dav  lono;  a  sono;  of  praise  was  on 
her  lips.  With  renewed  earnestness  she  be- 
sought the  Lord  for  her  other  son,  urging,  as 
Jacob  did  to  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  "I  will 
not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless  me." 

To  anticipate  a  little,  Mrs.  Whittier  never 
saw  her  son  again.  He  died  at  sea,  the  second 
year  of  the  voyage.  But  the  good  captain  sent 
her  his  journal,  in  the  records  of  which  she 
found  evidences  of  an  increased  loathing;  of 
himself  on  account  of  his  sinfulness,  and  of  a 
renewed  consecration  to  his  Maker.  His  influ- 
ence among  his  shipmates  was  of  the  best  kind. 
He  read  much  to  them  from  the  Bible,  pre- 
vailed upon  many  to  give  up  swearing,  and 
enjoyed  such  triumph  in  his  last  hours  that  two 
of  the  most  wicked  of  the  crew  found  no  rest 
until  they  had  made  his  God  their  friend  and 
portion. 
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For  several  years  after  Mrs.  Whittier  left 
New  York,  Mrs.  Lyman  was  punctual  to  her 
engagement,  praying  for  her  own  and  her 
friend's  household.  She  confessed  afterward 
that  her  faith  in  her  husband's  conversion  grew 
raore  and  more  faint  as  he  passed  through 
several  seasons  of  religious  interest  with  appa- 
rent indifference.  She  had  pictured  to  herself 
the  manner  of  his  conversion,  - — that  it  would 
be  very  like  her  own ;  and  almost  felt  after- 
ward as  if  she  had  limited  God's  power  to 
achieve  the  glorious  work  only  in  this  way. 

The  merchant  was  every  year  increasingly 
engrossed  in  business.  He  gave  liberally  to 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  a  man  of  unflinching  integrity ; 
but  it  seemed  to  his  anxious  wife  that  he  grew 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
his  soul.  He  now  seldom  accompanied  her  to 
church ;  and  at  last  she  acquired  the  habit  of 
lying  late  in  bed  on  Sunday  morning,  —  "  My 
only  day  of  rest,"  her  husband  pleaded ;  and 
this  prevented  her  attending  the  morning  ser- 
vice.    Then  the  late  dinner  often  rendered  it 
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impossible  for  her  to  go  in  the  afternoon ;  so 
that  sometimes  for  weeks  together  she  was 
absent  from  the  house  of  God. 

In  this  neglect  of  duty  she  grew  indifferent 
and  worldly,  entered  into  the  gayeties  of  city 
life,  attended  the  theater,  opera,  and  parties  of 
pleasure,  as  she  had  never  before  done  since 
she  professed  religion.  But  her  conscience 
was  ill  at  ease.  She  grew  irritable,  and  avoided 
her  Christian  friends,  fearing  their  just  reproof. 
At  this  crisis,  Mrs.  Whittier,  having  business 
in  the  city,  made  her  a  visit,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  change  in  her  feelings.  The 
meeting  was  a  cordial  one  ;  and  Mrs.  Lyman, 
who  had  engagements  for  a  gay  evening, 
readily  resigned  them  for  a  quiet  hour  with  her 
friend. 

When  the  church-clock  struck  the  hour  of 
nine,  Mrs.  Whittier  said,  "  This  is  the  time  I 
usually  retire  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  your 
husband." 

"  For  my  husband  ?  And  have  you  remem- 
bered him  all  these  long  years  ?  " 

"  Never  for  one  single  day  has  he  been  for- 
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gotten  ;  and,  of  late,  I  have  had  an  assurance 
of  being  heard." 

Mrs.  Lyman  covered  her  face,  and  wept  con- 
vulsively. An  arrow  from  God's  quiver  had 
pierced  her  heart.  "  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  I 
have  deceived  myself,"  were  her  sobbing  ex- 
clamations. "  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  prayer. 
For  months  I  have  not  once  truly  prayed." 

The  hours  which  followed  were  such  as 
never  could  be  forgotten.  Mrs.  Lyman  made 
an  unreserved  confession  of  her  backslidings. 
Her  friend  wept  with  her,  and  implored  for- 
giveness of  their  wounded  Saviour. 

They  were  just  separating  for  the  night, 
when  Mr.  Lyman  entered,  cordially  greeting 
his  guest. 

"  I  wish  you  were  back  in  New  York,"  he 
said  warmly.  "  I  think  Sarah  was  happier 
when  under  your  influence.  I  suppose  she  has 
told  you  that  she  has  given  up  church-going, 
prayer,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  This  was 
said  jocosely,  but  he  ended  with  a  sigh. 

"  No  wonder  you  talk  so,  James,"  said  his 
wife,   seizing   his   hand,  and   giving  way  to  a 
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burst  of  feeling.  "  I  have  been  a  dreadful 
backslider;  but  I  have  never  been  happy  since 
I  neglected  my  religious  duties.  For  years, 
James,  I  prayed  God  to  make  you  a  follower 
of  Jesus  ;  and  then,  when  he  did  not  at  once 
answer  my  prayer,  I  grew  faithless  and  unbe- 
lieving. O  James,  if  you  will  only  come  to 
Christ,  I  shall  be  so  happy !  I  need  you  so  to 
help  me  to  be  good.  Won't  you  come,  James  ? 
Don't  judge  of  Christians  by  me  ;  I'm  not  wor- 
thy to  be  called  one  :  but  think  how  much 
good  you  might  do,  and  how  long  Mrs.  Whit- 
tier  has  been  praying  for  it,  —  every  day  for 
twelve  years  !" 

"  Praying  for  meV 

"  Yes.  Tell  him  about  it,"  she  continued, 
lookino;  around  for  her  friend  ;  but  the  laclv 
had  quietly  left  the  room. 

"  O  husband !  if  I  could  only  forget  how 
hard  and  worldly  my  heart  has  been  growing, 
I  should  be  happier  to-night  than  I  have  been 
for  years.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  setting  you 
such  an  example  ?  " 

"  Yes.     That  is,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  ; 
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only  I  began  to  think  religion  was  a  farce, 
mere  animal  excitement." 

"  James,  don't  say  that ;  but  I  know  I  de- 
serve it.  I'm  a  poor,  guilty  creature,  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  you,  because  I 
have  known  the  blessedness  of  loving  Christ. 
I've  wounded  him  in  the  house  of  his  friends." 

Mr.  Lyman  rose  and  walked  the  room,  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease.  His  wife,  with  her  handker- 
chief at  her  eyes,  continued  to  weep. 

"  James,"  she  said  at  last,  u  will  you  read  a 
psalm  ?     My  eyes  are  too  dim." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  turned  to 
the  elegant  family  Bible,  and  asked,  "  Which 
one  ?  " 

"  The  fifty-first." 

He  read  slowly,  and  with  increased  feeling ; 
then,  without  closing  the  book,  said,  "  A  man 
who  feels  like  that  must  be  in  a  Avay  to  get 
good,  I  should  think." 

"  Every  verse  expresses  my  thoughts,"  said 
Mrs.  Lyman.  "  O  James,  if  you  would  only 
ask  God  to  bless  those  verses  to  me  —  to  both 
of  us!" 
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"  Nonsense,  Sarah  !  I  never  prayed  since  I 
was  a  boy  ;  but  I'll  kneel  with  you,  if  it'll  give 
you  any  comfort."  They  knelt  in  that  mid- 
night hour  side  by  side ;  and  the  gracious, 
waiting  Spirit  was  present,  softening  the  man's 
proud  heart,  and  quickening  the  woman's  faith 
into  new  life. 

In  two  days,  Mrs.  Whittier  returned  to  New 
Haven,  after  urging  upon  her  friend  to  take 
hold  of  God's  word,  and  plead  his  readiness  to 
save  all  that  come  to  him.  Two  weeks  later, 
she  received  these  few  lines  :  — 

"  Rejoice  with  me  :  my  dear  husband,  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.'  I  am  so  happy, 
I  want  to  sing  all  the  time.  James  prayed  with  the 
whole  family  last  night.  We  both  rejoice  that  your 
faith  in  God's  promise  did  not  fail.  If  I  had  obeyed  the 
apostle's  injunction,  and  prayed  '  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  watching  thereunto  with 
all  perseverance,'  he  might  have  been  converted  long 
ago." 

"  Though  the  Lord  a  while  delay, 

Succor  we  at  length  obtain : 
'    He  who  taught  our  hearts  to  pray 

Will  not  let  us  pray  in  vain." 


AUNT  JULIE'S  SURPRISE-PARTY. 


I  HEN  Julia  Lakin  was  a  girl,  she 
might  have  had  the  use  of  her 
proper  name :  but  there  was  no- 
body to  put  her  in  possession  of  it ;  for  her 
father  and  mother  would  call  her  Julie,  and 
her  mates  would  call  her  Jule.  She  was  plain, 
and  a  little  bashful ;  and  so  when  she  grew  up, 
and  became  the  most  motherly  woman  that 
ever  failed  to  change  her  name,  she  was  uni- 
versally known  as  Aunt  Julie. 

She  was  the  minister's  right  hand-woman, 
and  yet  so  unobtrusive  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  finding  fault.  It  was  wonderful 
what  a  hearer  she  was,  and  what  a  gossip. 

Why,  she  would  run  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  distribute  to  every  one  a  portion  of 
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the  good  tilings  of  the  Sabbath :  she  would 
catch  thoughts  out  of  the  dullest  sermon,  as 
steel  will  get  fire  out  of  the  dead  flint ;  and 
then  poor  spinal-diseased  Ellen  must  hear 
about  it,  and  so  must  deaf  John,  who  was  a 
great  deal  more  deaf  in  his  heart  than  in  his  ears. 
She  gossiped  incurably.  Why,  one  couldn't 
say  a  pleasant  thing  about  a  neighbor,  but 
Aunt  Julie  would  inevitably  carry  it  right  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  meant,  exaggerating  all 
the  kindness  and  love  there  was  in  it,  by  allow- 
ing it  to  pass  her  own  lips  and  eyes,  which 
could  smile  and  beam  and  shine  whole  chap- 
ters of  the  same  sort.  To  be  sure,  she  rather 
failed  when  she  heard  any  unkind  remark : 
she  could  not  carry  that  sort.  If  asked  about 
such  things,  she  would  aver  that  she  was  hard 
o'  hearing,  and  the  questioner  had  better  go 
right  over  with  her,  and  hear  how  it  was  from 
the  neighbor's  own  lips  ! 

Such  a  reticule  as  Aunt  Julie  had !  The 
little  people  wondered  if  it  were  not  like  the 
widow's  meal-barrel ;  for  it  never  failed.  "  Oh, 
goody  !  there  comes  Aunt  Julie  !     Now  she'll 
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tell  us  a  thousand  stories,  and  then  she'll  give 
every  one  of  us  a  raisin  and  a  piece  of  white 
candy.     Aunt  Julie,  Aunt  Julie  !  " 

Well,  all  this  is  by  the  by.  Only  it  was 
needful  that  you  should  know  the  spirit  of 
this  dear  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  of  Charity,  and  of 
Love,  and  of  Christ,  before  I  tell  you  what 
she  did. 

"Surprises"  had  become  a.  little  stale  in 
Wilkinsville.  For  about  seven  years,  each  of 
the  five  ministers  who  received  the  means  of 
star  vino;  amongst  us  had  had  the  said  means 
eked  out  annually  by  what  were  called  "  sur- 
prise visits,"  the  near  advent  of  which  was 
mysteriously  announced  at  each-  parsonage 
(i.e.,  at  each  house  which  ought  to  be  a  par- 
sonage) by  hints  as  to  the  propriety  of  having 
the  house  in  order  in  case  company  should 
happen  in  on  such  a  night,  and  so  on.  By 
making  believe  very  hard,  the  play  had  been 
kept  up  with  increasing  difficulty  during  that 
time.  The  ministers  and  their  wives  acted 
"  the  surprised  "  with  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess ;    and  the   "  surprisers  "   played  that   the 
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ministers  were  perfectly  surprised :  and  it  was 
such  a  neat  thins; ! 

But,  one  day,  there  was  destined  to  be  a  real 
new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  it  was  all  Aunt 
Julie's  work ;  though  some  do  say  that  she  had 
private  lielp.  "  Let  me  think,"  said  Aunt  Julie 
to  herself  one  morning:  "  let  me  think  what  I 
can  do  that  will  make  all  the  '  little  children,' 
great  and  small,  love  each  other  and  the  great 
Brother  better  ?  " 

So  she  put  on  a  very  white  and  pure  think- 
ing-cap, and  went  into,  not  a  brown  study,  but 
a  golden   study.     All  that  morning  long,  you 
could  have  told  the    time    of   day  by  the    in- 
crease of  the  sunshine  in  her  face  !     At  eight, 
she  was  calmly  happy,  just  as  a  summer's  day 
is ;    at  nine,  she  had  glorious   thoughts    scat 
tered  about  in  her  mind,  just  like  the  piled-uj 
clouds  in  the  morning  sky,  when  they  are  look 
ing  out  of  their  fleecy  coolness  and  brightness 
down    upon    the    thirsty   earth,    and    saying 
"  Wait  till  afternoon,  and  two  or  three  of  w 
will  meet  together  and  descend  from  heaver 
upon  you;"    at   ten,   one   of   these   thought*, 
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had  come  near  enough,  so  that  she  could  get 
some  idea  of  its  shape  and  its  glory.  The 
cloud  was  a  little  misty  and  confused,  where  it 
rested  on  the  earth's  thicker  and  smoky  atmos- 
phere. From  thence  it  rose  up,  with  all  its 
hollows  full  of  soft  light,  but  its  bolder  parts 
still  a  little  dark ;  then  came  another  stratum, 
or  portion  of  the  pile,  in  which  the  light  grew 
stronger  and  more  golden,  and  she  could  see 
movements  as  if  angels  were  going  to  and  fro 
in  among  the  masses  ;  then  a  higher  region 
still,  in  which  the  light  began  to  dazzle  so  that 
she  could  not  quite  make  out  what  the  angels 
were  up  to  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  climax,  a 
mountain  of  pure  white,  whiter  than  any 
snow,  —  white  and  warm  ;  and  all  that  she 
could  think  of  was  that  word  about  the  trans- 
figured raiment  of  Christ,  that  was  "  white 
and  glistering,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
white  them."     At  ten  such  was  her  thought. 

At;  eleven,  she  had  all  the  joy  and  delight 
she  could  carry,  and  keep  about  her  work. 
The  cloud  had  become  as  bright  as  mortal  eye 
could  view,  and  not  go  blind. 
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At  twelve,  the  church-bell  rang  out  for 
noon ;  and,  in  its  musical  clangor,  she  heard,  as 
out  of  the  clouds,  a  voice  that  said,  "  Well 
done,  well  done,  well  done !  "  And  she 
went  into  the  tabernacle  of  her  closet,  and 
talked  with  God  as  with  a  friend,  face  to  face  ! 

Dinner  that  day  ?  Not  she  !  she  had  other 
meat  to  eat,  beside  which  the  delicate  whole- 
someness  of  her  own  provision,  even,  was  taste- 
less and  unappetizing.  All  that  afternoon  you 
could  have  seen  her  flitting  from  house  to  house 
like  a  bee  from  flower  to  flower.  She  carried 
sweetness,  and  brought  sweetness  away  from 
every  one.  Five-and-fifty  years  old  ?  Who 
said  so  ?  She  was  not  twenty  !  she  was  not 
ten  !  Her  heart  was  a  great  deal  lighter,  and 
her  step  more  elastic,  than  those  of  any  one  of 
the  nine-and-twenty  little  girls  that  were  frol- 
icking through  a  birthday  among  the  Norway 
spruces  on  Judge  Tallbody's  splendid  lawn ! 
But  what  she  was  up  to,  no  one  knew,  until 
one's  turn  came  to  receive  a  visit  from  her ; 
and  then  she  made  every  one  promise  to  keep 
the  secret. 
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So  she  went  on  for  two  or  three  clays.  Peo- 
ple not  initiated  were  all  in  a  ferment  of  curi- 
osity. What  could  Aunt  Julie  be  at  now,  for 
wonder's  sake  ?  The  minister,  who  was 
usually  the  first  confidant  of  his  prime  minis- 
tress,  was  strangely  slighted  this  time.  Not 
once  did  Aunt  Julie  cross  his  threshold  during 
this  busy  time  ;  not  once  did  she  speak  to  him 
on  the  street :  what  could  it  mean  ? 

A  few  days  passed,  and  the  secret  came  out. 
The  minister  went  to  his  weekly  prayer-meeting, 
thinking  with  himself  how  little  his  dear  people 
cared  for  the  place  and  the  hour  of  prayer. 

"  I  shall  find  half  a  dozen  sisters  present," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  and  two  or  three  brethren. 
Very  likely  the  meeting  will  drag  and  be  dry. 
Oh,  how  discouraging  it  is !  ...  I  would  be 
willing  to  endure  any  sacrifice  if  I  could  bring 
my  people  to  present  themselves  a  living  sacri- 
fice to  God.  Sometimes  I  think  I  must  give 
up ;  for  there  seem  to  be  only  two  living  Chris- 
tians among  us,  —  Aunt  Julie  and  Deacon  Lem- 
uels.    O  Lord,  revive  thy  work !  " 

The  lights  were  shining  from  the  windows  of 
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the  little  church  ;  and  the  pastor,  still  at  some 
distance,  wondered  what  freak  had  taken  the 
sexton,  that  he  should  have  lighted  all  the 
lamps,  since  a  couple  in  the  corner  were  usu- 
ally quite  sufficient.  But  the  marvel  held  his 
mind  only  an  instant.  "  New  hand  at  it  this 
evenino;,"  he  thought. 

At  length,  sighing  still  within  himself,  he 
reached  the  little  pulpit-door  that  opened  into  a 
tiny  chancel,  and  had  his  hand  on  the  latch, 
when  a  voice  fell  on  his  ear  from  within.  It 
was  Deacon  Lemuels.  It  was  prayer, — r  prayer 
before  time  for  meeting !  and  such  a  prayer ! 
It  was  a  prayer  for  the  prayer-meeting,  and  for 
the  pastor,  and  for  the  church,  —  prayer  for 
the  Spirit  to  rest  upon  this  "  meeting  when  it 
shall  begin." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  thought  the 
minister.  The  prayer  closed,  and  he  went  in. 
The  house  was  almost  filled.  His  eye  glanced 
along  the  pews,  and  began  to  grow  dim  with 
emotion.  Every  member  of  the  church  was 
there  !  Even  crippled  Ellen's  soft,  sweet,  suffer- 
ing eyes  looked  gladly  up  to  her  pastor  from 
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an  easy  couch  close  to  the  pulpit ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  behold  you,  there  was  deaf  John 
himself,  with  an  immense  new  ear- trumpet, 
that  made  him  look  as  if  he  had  the  handle  of 
a  new  wash-basin  stuck  in  his  ear. 

The  pastor's  first  thought  was  of  Aunt  Julie. 
"It's  her  work,  bless  her!"  he  said  to  him- 
self. But  he  could  not  find  her.  At  length 
he  spied  her,  far  from  her  usual  place,  in  a  cor- 
ner, weeping. 

What  a  meeting  they  had  that  night,  to  be 
sure  !  It  was  a  genuine,  overwhelming  sur- 
prise to  pastor  and  people  ;  for  even  the  most 
sanguine  to  whom  Aunt  Julie  had  confided  her 
plan  had  not  hoped  for  any  thing  more  than  a 
slight  increase  of  attendance :  no  one  had 
thought  it  possible  that  all  should  be  there. 

Well,  many  spoke  and  many  prayed.  There 
was  deep  feeling  and  much  confession :  the 
pastor  confessed  his  lack  of  faith,  most  of  the 
members  their  lack  of  faithfulness;  and  there 
was  a  general  desire  to  turn  to  the  Lord. 

Even  deaf  John  led  in  prayer,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  spoke  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear  his 
petition. 
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"  I  do  hate  cant,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Smith, 
As,  returning  home  from  labor, 
He  talked  of  conference-meetings  with  Brown, 
His  fellow-workman  and  neighbor. 
"  Just  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Brown,  his  hand 

On  the  arm  of  the  other  laying. 
"  Why,  what  we  hear  in  the  lecture-room, 
"When  brethren  are  speaking  and  praying  : 
A.  always  asks  for  l  a  hearing  ear ' ; 

B.  begs  for  '  a  holy  boldness  ' ; 
C.  comes  on  '  the  bended  knees  of  his  soul/ 
'    Confessing  the  church's  coldness ; 
D. '  deplores  his  deadness.' "  —  "  Enough,  friend  Smith 

There's  truth  in  all  you  are  saying  ; 
But  what  are  you  doing  to  bring  about 
A  change  in  this  style  of  praying  ?  " 
"  I  doing  ?  pray  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Don't  you  know,  without  my  repeating, 
I  never  speak  in  a  public  way  ? 

Of  course  I  can't  pray  in  meeting." 
'■'  You  can't,  friend  Smith  ;  did  I  hear  aright  ? 
It  may  be  the  Master  in  heaven 
Finds  your  sort  of  '  cant '  more  offensive  to  him, 
And  harder  to  be  forgiven." 
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^SjTJJrT  is  likely  that  many  readers   of  this 
^fl   book  have  seen  either  the  original,  or 


yEf&nJ!^  the  French  engraving,  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese's picture  of  "  The  Marriage  at  Cana." 
Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  such  observers  as 
very  improbable  that  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
and  their  lowly  master  should  have  been  guests 
in  such  a  palatial  residence,  and  served  with  so 
many  signs  of  opulence.  It  is  a  common  im- 
pression that  our  Lord's  whole  path  through 
the  world  lay  among  the  habitations  of  poverty, 
and  that  his  associates  were  more  humble  in 
origin  than  himself.  He  was  born,  it  is  said, 
in  a  stable;  and  he  "had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  But  by  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  re- 
fined faces  and  even  rich  strangers  may  have 
met,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  Mary  and  Joseph, 
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"  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn."  That  town, 
like  every  town  in  the  land,  was  then  full  of 
strangers  :  "  first  come,  first  served,"  was  the 
rule  there,  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Board,  and  wherever  crowds  assemble ;  so  that 
poverty  can  not  be  fairly  argued  from  that  sin- 
gle circumstance.  The  facts  that  the  disciples 
went  hungry  through  the  cornfields  one  sum- 
mer morning,  and  that  Christ  lacked  a  penny 
when  called  on  to  pay  tribute,  and  that  the 
"  women  ministered  to  him  "  as  he  came  from 
Galilee,  may  more  justly  be  appealed  to  for 
such  an  end.  But  even  these  evidences  may 
be  partly  neutralized  by  the  profitable  employ- 
ments from  which  some  of  the  disciples  were 
called,  or  the  good  circumstances  in  which  Zac- 
cheus  and  Lazarus  are  found.  John  could  not 
have  been  "  known  unto  the  high  priest,"  un- 
less he  had  possessed  certain  advantages  of 
birth  or  education  which  would  fit  him  for  high 
society ;  and  the  ambitious  request  of  his  mother 
implies  the  same.  "  Among  the  chief  rulers," 
it  is  said,  "  many  believed  on  Jesus,"  as  did 
Nicodemus   and    Joseph   of    Arimathea,   both 
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members  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  the  princely 
burial  these  last  gave  him  —  the  "  hundred 
pounds'  weight  of  myrrh  and  aloes,"  and  the 
"sepulcher  hewn  in  a  rock" — testifies  alike 
the  wealth  and  liberality  of  his  friends.  His 
female  friends  were  even  more  munificent  in 
"  anointing  him  afore  for  his  burial."  When 
Mary  took  "  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard, 
very  precious,"  she  may  have  taken  only  one 
of  several  vases  ready  in  the  house  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Judas  thought  it  worth  "  three  hun- 
dred pence,"  in  consideration  of  another  fact, 
that  a  penny  was  then  the  price  of  a  day's 
work,  affords  a  convincing  proof,  not  only  of 
her  generosity,  but  of  the  opulent  circum- 
stances of  the  household.  That  nard  had  come 
to  her  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where 
only  it  has  been  known  to  grow ;  and  the  long 
journey  in  caravans,  slow  moving  for  months 
across  the  trackless  countries  between,  is  the 
measure  of  its  cost. 

These  considerations  may  have  prepared  us 
to  weigh  the  probability  that  the  mother  of  Je- 
sus was  a  frequent  visitor  or  a  near  relative  of 
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a  wealthy  family  at  Cana  ;  and  thither  I  invite 
my  reader  to  return,  while  I  examine  the  "  six 
waterpots  of  stone  " 

It  is  well  known  that  the  strenuousness  with 
which  the  Mosaic  law  was  observed  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time  led  his  countrymen  to  frequent 
"  washings  of  pots,  and  cups,  and  brazen  ves- 
sels, and  tables."  For  such  ablutions,  and  for 
those  of  the  person  preceding  meals,  large 
quantities  of  water  must  have  been  used,  when- 
ever in  that  hot  climate  it  could  be  obtained. 
But  the  capacity  of  the  "  waterpots  "  now  in 
question  argues  a  large  family  and  costly 
housekeeping.  It  is  said  they  "contained  two 
or  three  firkins  apiece."  The  Greek  word 
here  rendered  "  firkin  "  denotes  a  vessel  com- 
monly estimated  to  have  held  "  seven  gallons 
and  a  half,"  or,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  "  8  gallons, 
7.365  pints  English."  Two  firkins  and  a  half, 
at  the  former  estimate,  are  equal  to  eighteen 
gallons,  three  quarts ;  by  the  latter  to  twenty- 
two  gallons,  and  over  one  quart.  "  Six  water- 
pots "  would  therefore  hold  either  one  hundred 
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and  twelve  gallons,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  gallons.  The  medium  of  the  two  compu- 
tations shows  the  united  capacity  of  these  vases 
to  have  been  a  couple  of  hogsheads  of  water, 
since  each  waterpot  held  nearly  a  barrel.  If 
these  waterpots  were  of  stone,  they  were  hol- 
lowed out  by  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  must 
have  been  costly  articles  of  furniture.  If  they 
were  of  marble,  which  is  likely,  they  would  be 
purchased  only  by  rich  people  ;  and,  to  match 
their  housekeeping,  sculptured  ornaments  would 
be  added.  The  frequent  use  of  such  quanti- 
ties of  water,  and  their  replenishment,  implies 
a  large  household  and  numerous  servants.  It 
is  only  in  a  palace  that  such  a  family  is  lodged ; 
and  Paul  Veronese  is  justified  in  all  the  deco- 
ration with  which  he  has  enriched  and  sur- 
rounded the  table. 

I  feel  not  the  slightest  interest  in  connecting 
our  Lord  or  his  disciples  with  merely  "rich 
people,"  except  as  the  possession  of  wealth  im- 
plies advantages  for  culture.  Brought  up  as 
lie  was  among  those  who  spoke  Syriac,  Greek, 
or  Latin,  according  as  the  intercourse  of  life 
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gave  occasion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  lie  used 
two  of  these  lan<mao;es  in  common  discourse, 
and  read  from  their  books  when  he  wished. 

The  use  of  these  tongues  in  the  inscription 
"  set  over  his  head  "  proves  the  currency  of  all 
among  the  people.  So  many  foreigners  fre- 
quented Galilee  and  Palestine  during  the  Ro- 
man occupation ;  so  many  Jews  swarmed  to 
Jerusalem  from  western  and  eastern  lands  alike  ; 
so  largely  Grecian  in  their  culture  were  the 
chief  writers  upon  Jewish  topics,  as  appears 
from  Philo  alone,  —  that  it  is  very  probable  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  who  went  to  Egypt  in  his 
infancy,  learned  to  talk  Greek,  if  not  to  read 
it,  there.  By  intercourse,  therefore,  with  good 
society  among  the  least  liberal  of  his  country- 
men, and  by  opportunity  for  that  foreign  cul- 
ture to  which  the  more  bigoted  of  them  were 
disinclined,  he  was  probably  related  to  the  in- 
telligence of  his  times  as  intimately  as  we  know 
Paul  to  have  been. 


TAKE    OFF    THOSE    GLASSES! 


E  do  not  mean  the  spectacles  of  the 
aged,  nor  the  eye-glasses  of  the 
near-sighted,  nor  the  fancy  article 
sported  by  the  dandy  and  the  flirt ;  but  we  do 
mean  the  glasses  of  prejudice.  These  are  the 
most  common  and  unbecoming  of  any  glasses 
that  are  worn.  They  give  a  horribly  ugly 
squint  to  the  moral  vision,  making  the  wearers 
appear  foolish  when  they  look  at  themselves, 
and  malicious  when  they  look  at  others.  A 
decent  regard  for  appearances,  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  community,  ought  to  prevent  any- 
body from  wearing  them. 

Now,  whosoever  is  hasty  in  judgment,  unwill- 
ing to  wait  for  evidence  before  the  formation 
and  expression  of  an  opinion,  wears  these 
glasses,  and   ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.     No 
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man  having  them  on  is  allowed  a  place  in  the 
jury-box.  In  the  court-room,  Justice,  with 
drawn  sword,  bids  such  an  one  stand  aside. 
Those  whose  interests  are  there  at  stake  would 
be  indignant  and  inappeasable,  should  they 
know  that  those  who  have  already  formed  their 
opinion  on  the  case  are  to  mock  them  by  pre- 
tending to  give  a  just  decision.  Every  man  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to 
be  guilty ;  and  it  is  only  because  this  prin- 
ciple is  professedly  recognized  in  our  courte, 
that  civilized  communities  are  willing  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  the  verdict  of  a  public 
tribunal.  The  expectation  is,  and  the  demand, 
that  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation 
shall  show  where  the  right  is,  and  where  the 
wrong. 

Now,  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  known 
more  quickly  and  more  widely  than  that  of  the 
courts,  ought  to  be  based  on  known  facts  or 
strong  evidence.  But  it  scarcely  ever  is  thus 
supported.  Most  generally  it  precedes  the. 
possession  of  any  thing  but  partial  evidence, 
and  frequently  does  incalculable  injury.    Proof 
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is  not  always  easily  obtained.  Accusations  the 
most  bitter  and  criminal  and  unfounded  are 
often  made ;  and  the  public,  looking  at  them 
through  the  glasses  of  prejudice,  settle  the 
matter  long  before  any  one,  save  the  parties 
themselves,  can  know  the  circumstances.  Edi- 
tors, and  gossips  of  both  sexes,  seem  to  delight 
in  flippantly  expressing  an  immediate  and  de- 
cided opinion.  Even  Christian  charity  wears 
these  glasses,  and  takes  as  correct  the  distorted 
views  which  they  give.  No  one,  not  even  an 
angel,  could  stand  before  such  a  course  as  this. 
It  has  been  the  curse  of  all  times  past,  and 
must  be  as  long  as  it  is  continued. 

Therefore,  we  say,  take  off  those  glasses/ 
Take  them  off  now  !  If  you  do  not,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  God  will  remove  them  in 
a  manner  that  will  exceedingly  try  you.  The 
thunderbolt  of  a  false  accusation  may  strike 
your  reputation,  or  that  of  a  dear  relative  and 
friend;  and  then  you  will  clearly  see  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  community,  and  especially  of 
Christians,  to  wait  and  learn  facts,  before  they 
so  confidently  pronounce  opinions. 
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BATTLE  had  been  fought,  a  vic- 
toiy  Avon.  But  it  was  not  in  those 
first  days  of  the  war,  when  the  loud 
"hurrahs"  drowned  every  other  sound.  Ah, 
no !  We  had  learned  to  listen  for  the  groan  of 
the  dying,  and  the  wail  of  the  mother  and  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  We  had  learned  that 
not  to  shout  was  woman's  mission,  but  to  bind 
up  the  wounded  limbs,  and  point  the  wounded 
spirits  to  the  great  Physician. 

The  hospital  accommodations  were  insuffi- 
cient :  a  partially  prepared  hospital  was  opened. 
Neither  cooks,  nurses,  nor  physicians  were  as 
vet  assigned  it :  indeed,  the  surgeon  who  was 
to  have  had  it  in  charge  was  absent.  But  the 
necessity  was  imperious,  and  the  resident  phy- 
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sicians  and  ladies  were  invited  to  act  as  best 

they  might,  until  Dr.  H could  return  and 

complete  the  arrangements. 

Laden  with   provisions,    Mrs.  B- drove 

down  at  once,  and  invited  me  to  accompany 
her.  It  was  two  o'clock,  and  the  men  who 
had  arrived  the  night  before  were  just  being 
fed;  but  their  wounds  had  been  dressed,  and 
we  heard  no  word  of  complaint,  but  received 
many  smiles  and  thanks.  I  rather  liked  the 
men.  A  lady,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  I 
have  ever  known,  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  ;  other  ladies  were  to  take  charge  of 
parts ;  and  I  readily  consented  to  take  half  of 
ward  No.  2. 

There  were  twenty-one  men,  none  danger- 
ously sick  or  wounded  ;  but  the  nurses  were 
convalescent  soldiers,  very  good-natured  and 
obliging,  though  very  ignorant  of  their  new 
duties.  There  was  no  ward-matron  nor  head 
nurse  ;  and  the  resident  physicians  were  con- 
stantly changing,  as  their  outside  duties  and 
engagements  made  it  necessary. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  I  passed  through  the 
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ward  to  tell  Dr.  H ,  that,  if  he  wished,  the 

Rev.  Dr.  R would  preach  to  the  men  that 

evening.  I  was  in  haste,  and  merely  bowed  to 
the  men  as  I  passed  through ;  but  one  looked 
so  sadly  at  me  on  my  return,  that  I  wrent  to 
him.  He  was  a  young  officer  (the  officers' 
ward  was  not  yet  ready),  and  very  gentle- 
manly. I  had  always  liked  him,  and  it  had 
been  very  pleasant  to  do  any  thing  I  could  for 
him. 

"  I  can  not  eat  to-day." 

"  Have  you  nausea  ?  " 

"  No,  madam  ;  but  I've  no  appetite." 

I  placed  my  hand  on  his  pulse. 

"  You've  no  fever." 

"But  I  am  feeling  very  wTeak,  and  inclined 
to  a  chill." 

"  I'll  have  a  strong  mint-julep  sent  you,  and 
then  some  boiled  rice  ;  if  you  can  not  eat,  then 
send  for  the  doctor:  you  must  not  have  a 
chill." 

"  Thank  you  :  do  come  often." 

"  I  will,  to-morrow.  The  carriage  is  wait- 
ing.    I  would  stay  longer  now,  but  I  only  rau 
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in  to  ask  to  have  Dr.  II preach  here  to- 
night." 

"Oh!  will  he  come  ?  " 

How  that  eager  question  has  haunted  me  ! 

"  No.     Dr.  H says  there  is  no  possible 

place  to-day,  but  by  another  Sunday  there 
shall  be.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  madam." 

At  two  o'clock  I  went  down  again ;  and,  as 
I  went  in,  I  met  the  head  nurse  of  No.  2  com- 
ing out  of  the  reception-room.' 

"  One  of  your  men  is  dying." 

"  One  of  my  men  !  which  ?  " 

"H ." 

I    reached  the    cot    at    the   same    moment 

the  surgeon  did.     H had  had  a  heavy  chill 

at  daybreak,  but  sat  up  afterward,  to  have  his 
cot  made,  and  then  lay  down  and  fell' asleep. 
He  had  just  awakened  in  a  cold  sweat,  and 
speechless. 

I  took  the  spoon,  and  forced  the  brandy  into 
his  mouth,  while  the  men  chafed  his  hands  and 
feet  in  turpentine  and  capsicum.  Powerful 
stimulants  were  given,  and  he  rallied  a  little. 
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"  Do  you  know,  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  with  difficulty  breathed 
out.  He  looked  at  the  men  rubbing  him  so 
vigorously,  and  at  the  three  physicians  standing 
by  him ;  then  fixed  his  great,  bluish-gray, 
questioning  eyes  on  my  face,  and,  drawing  one 
long  sigh,  shut  them  to  open  them  no  more. 

"  He  wanted  you  to  tell  him  if  he  was 
dying,"  whispered  one  of  the  men. 

"I  thought  so:  I  knew  so.  I  wish  I  had 
told  him."  I  staid  until  six  o'clock;  but  there 
was  no  change,  and  no  hope  of  any. 

I  do  not  believe  in  dreams  or  visions,  and 
never  have  either  ;  but,  of  course,  he  lay  on 
my  mind  as  I  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  but  natu- 
ral that  I  should  awake  after  my  first  nap,  and 
that  my  first  waking  thoughts  should  be  of 
him.  It  was  midnight.  I  felt  that  he  was  in 
my  room.  I  heard  nothing,  I  saw  nothing  ; 
and  yet  I  felt  that  he  was  asking  "  how  could  I 
sleep,  when  he  was  just  entering  an  eternity 
of  misery,  from  which  I  had  made  no  effort  to 
save  him  ?  "  — felt  that  he  was  telling  me,  "  his 
blood  was  on  my  skirts." 
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I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  to  shake  off 
the  feeling ;  I  almost  went  into  the  neighbor- 
ing room  of  a  friend :  but  the  moonlight  was 
clear  and  pure  and  bright ;  and,  smiling  at  my 
unusual  weakness  and  absurdity,  I  lay  down 
again,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  reason  with  myself, 
and  reconcile  myself  to  myself.  "I  did  not 
know  but  he  was  a  Christian :  he  certainly 
never  looked  to  me  for  religious  instruction.  I 
had  never  refused  or  neglected  to  do  any  thing 
for  him.  It  is  not  a  lady's  place  to  ask  personal 
questions  of  any  kind  :  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  his  duty."  Then  came  back  that  look 
of  his.  I  saw  it  that  night,  I  almost  see  it 
to-day.  Why  did  I  not  answer  it  ?  But  what 
if  I  had  ?  It  was  too  late  :  he  m  could  have 
said  nothing  to  God  or  man.  But  that  ques- 
tion, "  Oh  !  will  he  come  ?  "  came  back  to  me. 
I  might  have  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  him. 
True  ;  but  he  was  old  enough  and  man  enough 
to  have  asked  to  see  him,  had  he  wished  to. 

Having  balanced  the  account,  and  shaken 
off  the  responsibility,  I  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep. 
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At  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
I  was  again  at  the  hospital. 
-  "  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

64  Died  just  before  midnight." 

I  started,  dreaded  to  ask  the  next  ques- 
tion, but,  after  a  little,  went  up  to  the  cot  be- 
side that  empty  one. 

44  Do  you  think  H knew  he  must  die  ?  " 

I  asked  of  its  occupant. 

4 'Yes,  ma'am.  He  said,  Sunday,  he  was 
bound  to  die  :  no  one  thought  so,  but  he  knew 
it." 

44 1  trust,  then,  he  was  prepared  to  go." 

44  No,  ma'am  :  he  said  he  was  not.  He  said, 
after  you  went  out,  Sunday,  he  did  wish  he 
could  see  that  minister.  I  told  him  you  would 
have  brought  him  if  you'd  known  it.  He  said 
he  knew  it ;  and  the  next  day  he  would  ask  you 
to  bring  him  a  minister,  and  to  read  to  him  in 
the  Bible.  He  had  often  wished  to  ask  you  to 
read,  but  thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  wish 
to." 

44  Did  he  never  read  it  himself?  " 

44  Why,  ma'am,  you  know  he  could  not  stir 
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his  arm ;    but  sometimes  I  read  him  a   little, 
though  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Bible 
myself.     We  often  hoped  you  would  come  and 
read  it  to  us."     I  turned  away,  to  be  met  by  a- 
convalescent  officer. 

"  On   Sunday,"  said  he,   "  H bade  me 

thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  and  care 
for  him.  He  could  never  repay  }^ou,  he 
said,  but  God  would;  and  we  all  feel  the 
same  way,  madam." 

"  Thank  you.  I  find  I  was  not  '  kind :  '  I 
did  not  '  care  '  for  his  soul." 

"  Madam,  you  had  too  much  to  do  to  think 
of  that :  he  felt  that  you  had." 

"  Then  he  spoke  to  you  of  my  neglecting 
that?" 

"  Not  to  blame  you,  but  to  excuse  you." 

"  That  excuse  is  my  bitter  condemnation.  I 
had  time,  I  had  strength.  I  always  shrink 
from  talking  of  religion  or  any.  thing  personal  ; 
but  I  never  will  again.  I  trust  you  are  a 
Christian." 

"  No,  madam.     H and   I   had   several 

talks,  but  neither  of  us  could  guide  the  other." 
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"  The  Scriptures  are  your  true  guide." 

u  Yes ;  but  they  need  an   exponent.     How 

H longed  to  hear  them  read !     He  often 

said,  '  How  I  wish  I  could  pray,  or  hear 
prayer ! '  I  think  his  mind  wore  upon  his  bodys 
the  last  few  days,  poor  fellow ! "  and  he 
turned  away  to  conceal  the  tremor  of  his 
voice. 

The  nurse  came  to  me.  I  tried  to  avoid 
him ;  I  had  heard  enough  :  but  he  was  persist- 
ent ;  and,  squirting  out  the  tobacco-juice  from 
his  mouth,  he  said,  — 

"  Reckon  you  feel  bad  this  morning." 

"  I  do,  indeed.  How  are  the  men  in  your 
care  ?  " 

"  Gittin'  along.  I  takes  good  care  of  'em ; 
but  I  wishes  I  could  read  the  Bible  to  'em." 

"  Can't  you  read  ?  " 

"  No,  miss :  if  I  could,  I  would  have  read  it 
to  him  that's  gone."' 

"Did  he  wish  you  to?" 

u  No,  miss ;  he  knew  me  better 'n  that :  but 
he  wanted  you  to." 

"  Did  he  say  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  miss  :  onc't  he  said  I  might  tell  you ; 
but  then  he  called  me  back,  and  said  it  was  too 
bad  to  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  you  didn't 
want  to.  I  told  him  you'd  just  as  lief;  and  he 
said,  if  you  had,  you'd  say  so  :  but  I  was  a 
good  mind  to  tell  you.  You  see,  miss,  he 
wasn't  a-complainin'  of  you  ;  but  he  thought  he 
was  a-^oino;  to  die,  and  he  did  want  to  talk  to 
somebody ;  and  there  weren't  no  Christians 
here  that  I  know  of.  The  doctor  isn't  one, 
nor  the  matron." 

u  The  surgeon-in-charge  is,"  I  said,  "  and 
you  should  have  gone  to  him  at  once.  Always 
tell  him  if  the  men  wish  a  minister." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will.  I  had  a  good  mind  to 
go  to  him  for  him  that's  gone  ;  but  I  reckon  I'd 
ought  to  have  gone  to  you,  after  all :  but,  you 
see,  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  you  read  a  Bible, 
or  have  one  in  your  hands  ;  and  we  thought 
like  you  weren't  pious." 

How  brilliantly  my  light  had  been  shining, 
while  I  was  pluming  myself  on  being  just 
ready  to  walk  into  heaven  on  my  own  merits ! 
As  I  saw  the  coffin  placed  in  the  hearse,  how 
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the  mortal  dwarfed  before  the  immortal !  how 
comparatively  valueless  the  neglect  of  the  one, 
—  how  fearful  the  neglect  of  the  other ! 

An  immortal  soul  had  entered  an  eternal 
existence  !  Its  last  earthly  longing  was  to 
"look  unto  Jesus;"  Jesus  had  stood  waiting 
to  welcome  it,  and  I  had  stood  betiveen. 

Opposite  the  side  I  had  called  mine  lay  a 
very  badly,  but  not  dangerously,  wounded  man. 
A  kind  and  gentle  lady  had  made  him  her 
especial  care,  and  all  his  wants  were  antici- 
pated and  provided  for.  I  had  only  bowed  to 
him  in  passing ;  but  now  I  remembered  I  had 
never  seen  her  read  the  Bible  to  him. 

Seeing  him  alone,  I  went  to  him. 

"May  I  read  to  you?  " 

"  Thank  you  :  please  do." 

I  read  the  fifty-first  psalm.  "  A  good  prayer 
for  us  all." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  one  I  often  pray." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  hope  you 
love  your  Bible." 
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"  I  do  love  it ;  and  my  Saviour  has  been 
very  near  to  me  since  I  have  lain  here." 

"  Since  your  hand  is  in  your  Saviour's  hand, 
it  matters  little  -whether  he  lead  you  along 
life's  rugged  pathway  or  through  the  'pearly 
gates.'  " 

u  That  is  so ;  but  I  hope  to  live  to  join  the 
church.  It  is  four  months  since  I  have  had  a 
hope.  I  expected  a  furlough  before  this  battle  ; 
shall  have  one  now,  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  go 
home  :  and  then  I  am  going  to  join  the  church 
my  father  and  sister  belong  to,  and  the  one 
that  my  mother  and  brother  went  to  heaven 
from." 

We  talked  until  he  was  tired ;  and  I  left 
him,  intending  to  talk  again  to  him.  Even 
then  that  insidious  foe,  pyemia,  was  sapping 
his  very  life.  A  few  days  more  proved  this. 
His  sister  was  sent  for.  He  wras.  dying ;  but 
her  great  love  blinded  her :  she  came  into  the 
matron's  room. 

"My  brother  is  very  sick,"  said  she,  "yet 
the  doctors  are  doing  nothing.  Three  have 
walked  up  to  his  cot,  looked  at  him,  and  walked 
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away.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once." 

"  Every  thing  that  skill  or  care  can  do  has 
been  done." 

"I  see  that;  but  to-day  they  are  doing 
nothing." 

"  You  would  not  have  him  troubled  with 
medicines  that  can  do  no  good." 

"  But  why  not  give  him  medicines  that  can 
do  good?" 

Stranger  though  she  was,  I  put  my  arm 
around  her,  and  kissed  her ;  and  the  tears  of 
pity  instinctively  sprang  to  my  eyes.  She 
looked  in  my  face  a  moment,  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud,  — 

"  My  poor  old  father  —  can  he  bear  it  ?  The 
last  of  four  !  My  poor  father  !  O  God  !  thy 
will  —  O  God !  thy  will  must  be  done  !  " 

It  was  all  her  agony  could  utter.  And  was  it 
not  enough  ?  Was  it  not  akin  to  His  of  Geth- 
semane,  when  he  shrank  from  the  cup,  yet 
strugo-led  for  the  submission  ? 

CO 

"I  sent  for  a  minister  yesterday,  but  he 
could  not  talk  to  him.  Has  he  had  on©  be- 
fore?" 
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"  I  think  not ;  but  lie  loved  his  Saviour, 
trusted  him,  and  will  soon  be  safe  for  ever  with 
him." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?  " 

I  told  her  all  he  said  that  day  to  me. 

"I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  ;  oh,  I  thank  you ! " 

"No,  I  deserve  no  thanks.     I  only  talked  to 

him  a  few  minutes  one  day.     Nurse has 

been  perfectly  devoted  to  him.  She  is  the  one 
for  you  to  thank." 

"  I  know  that :  I  shall  love  her  always.  I  am 
glad  I  came,  for  I  see  that  he  has  had  every 
care  ;  but,  oh  !  to  know  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian !  O  God,  I  bless  thee  for  that !  How 
could  I  have  borne  it  but  for  that  ?  His  letters 
have  been  short,  and  we  thought  they  seemed 
more  serious  ;  but  we  should  have  had  no  sure 
hope." 

Many  times  that  long,  long  day,  as  he  lay  in 
collapse,  she  came  to  me  and  thanked  me  ;  for 
it  seemed  her  only  consolation.  God  had 
taught  me  the  worth  of  the  soul  in  humility 
and  sorrow,  ay,  in  terror  and  remorse.  He 
was  teaching  the  same  great  lesson  now,  in 
love  and  gentleness. 
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[The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  H ,  who  would  have  inherited 

the  family  titles  and  honors,  died  in  youth.  A  little  while  before  he 
departed,  he  said  to  Douglas,  his  younger  brother,  "  You  will  be  a 
duke,  but  I  shall  be  a  king  I "] 

"  Come,  sit  beside  me,  Douglas, 

Close  by  me  on  the  bed ; 
And  let  us  talk  while  you  shall  cool 

My  weary,  aching  head. 
Turn  up  the  hour-glass,  brother,  too, 

And  place  it  where  mine  eye 
May  mark  with  what  relentless  haste 

The  silent  hours  go  by  I 

Nay,  do  not  shed  those  kindly  drops, 

In  pity  or  in  pain : 
I  know  'tis  written  on  my  brow 
4     That  life  is  on  the  wane  ; 
'Tis  little  yet  remains  to  me, 

And  that  so  darkened  o'er 
With  languor,  suffering,  and  disease, 

I  would  not  ask  for  more. 

I  do  sometimes  bethink  me  now, 

How,  in  our  childish  plays 
(And  we've  not  long  outgrown  them  all,  — 

Those  pleasant,  sportive  days), 
Thou  oft  wouldst  fret  that  thou  wert  not 

The  favored  '  eldest  son : '  — 
Little  thou  dreamedst  that  my  race 

Would  be  so  early  run ! 
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Nay,  Douglas,  nay,  forgive  me,  dear ; 

I  meant  thee  not  to  grieve  : 
Far  nobler  honors  I  shall  gain 

Than  such  as  here  I  leave. 
Death  seems  no  more  a  terrible 

And  melancholy  thing : 

0  brother  !  thou  wilt  be  a  duke, 
But  I  shall  be  a  king  ! 

Reach  me  the  blessed  Bible  down  ; 
I'll  show  thee  where  'tis  writ : 

1  know  it  is  the  truth  divine, 
I  feel  each  word  of  it. 

And,  Douglas,  let  me  charge  thee  now 

More  earnestly  to  seek 
Thy  pprtion  in  that  better  land 

Of  which  I  love  to  speak. 

Here  is  the  lamp  to  guide  thee, 

Along  life's  darksome  way, 
To  the  clear  sunshine  which  illumes 

That  everlasting  day. 
Oh,  what  a  soul-supporting  hope  -  - 

Such  blessed  words  can  bring ! 
Yes,  Douglas,  thou  mayst  be  a  duke, 

But  I  shall  be  a  kin£  1 " 


A    MINISTER'S    WORK. 


E  are  convinced  that  but  few  men 
outside  the  minister's  own  walk  are 
situated  so  as  to  pass  an  intelligent 
judgment  on  the  actual  amount  of  toil  which 
enters  into  the  work  of  a  clergyman ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  great  error  prevails  in  this  matter, 
and  out  of  this  error  great  practical  evils  and 
misunderstandings  arise,  it  is,  perhaps,  worth 
while  to  let  a  little  light  into  the  public  mind, 
touching  a  minister's  work. 

The  minister  writes,  during  the  year,  an 
amount  of  matter,  which,  were  it  printed, 
would  make  a  goodly  row  of  volumes.  The 
amount  of  care  and  thought  which  he  puts  into 
what  he  writes  is  quite  equal,  and,  in  fact, 
superior,  to  that  bestowed  on  the  larger  part  of 
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the  books  and  magazines  which  are  printed ; 
while,  in  nervous  force,  sermons  cost  much 
more  than  do  published  works.  But  not  to 
press  this  point,  which  it  were  difficult  to  prove, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  person  to  verify  the 
fact,  that  the  number  of  pages  written  yearly 
for  the  pulpit,  by  every  hard-working  minister 
who  is  pouring  out  fresh  sermons,  is  equal  to 
the  work  done  by  the  most  prolific  authors  of 
our  time.  Eight  sermons,  if  printed,  would 
make  an  ordinary-sized  duodecimo  volume, 
such  as  sells  for  a  dollar  and  a  half;  and  a  hun- 
dred and  four  sermons  (off-setting  vacation  by 
preparatory  lectures)  would  make  almost  thir- 
teen volumes.  Now,  make  any  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  exchanges,  and  the  repetition  of 
sermons,  and  there  still  remains  a  goodly  row 
of  books,  longer  than  is  published  by  the  most 
prolific  authors,  excepting  our  popular  novelists, 
and  hardly  excepting  any  of  these,  save  Miss 
Braddon  and  her  school.  N6  editor  writes 
more  than  this;  few  so  much.  No  magazinist 
writes  more  than  this  ;  almost  none  so  much. 
As  an  author,  the  active  clergyman  takes  place 
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among  the  most  prolific  of  his  time.  As  an 
author,  he  does  one  man's  hard  work. 

But  this  is  only  a  part.  The  number  of  calls 
made  by  an  active  pastor  yearly,  ranges  from 
five,  to  fifteen  hundred.  These  cost  about  aa 
much  time  and  sympathy  and  thought  as  the 
average  calls  of  a  physician.  Were  they 
charged  for,  as  are  the  calls  of  a  physician,  they 
would  yield  a  good  living.  While  they  do  not 
equal  in  number  the  visits  of  a  physician  in  a 
first-class  practice,  and  while  they  do  not  often 
take  the  minister  out  at  inclement  seasons  and  at 
late  hours,  they  yet  pursue  him  with  a  haunting 
sense  of  incompleted  Avork ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
they  amount  to  a  list  equal  to  a  fair  medical 
practice.  There  are  scores  of  physicians  who 
would  count  themselves  happy  if  they  charged 
fifteen  hundred  visits  during  a  year.  Many  do 
much  more  than  this  ;  but  what  is  to  be  made 
out  is  this :  that,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  a 
voluminous  author,  the  minister  does  the  work 
of  a  physician  in  fair  practice.  Here  are  two 
men's  work. 

Next  is  the  advice  which  a  clergyman  has  to 
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give.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  asked  and 
answered  about  schools  and  libraries,  about  lec- 
tures and  newspapers,  about  books  and  pictures  ; 
if  a  widow  wants  counsel,  or  a  father  to  know 
where  to  send  his  son  to  college,  or  a  young 
man  to  ask  about  going  to  the  city ;  if  there  is 
any  town  work  to  be  done,  or  general  reform 
to  be  attended  to,  or  speech-making  to  be 
effected ;  if  anybody  is  going  to  get  up  any 
thing  good,  and  anybody  else  is  going  to  put 
down  any  thing  bad ;  if  there  is  to  be  any  ad- 
vising, counseling,  planning,  making  or  unmak- 
ing, —  the  minister  is  called  in.  Everybody  feels 
the  right  to  go  to  him,  and  everybody  avails 
himself  freely  of  the  right.  Nobody  out  of  the 
secret  has  any  conception  of  this  part  of  a  min- 
ister's work.  It  not  unfrequently  involves  the 
writing  of  more  than  a  thousand  letters  a, year. 
Said  one  of  our  most  prominent  clergymen, 
"  It  is  not  sermons  that  threaten  to  kill  me : 
it  is  the  answering  of  letters."  •  The  amount  of 
this  general  advice  and  general  outside  work 
which  is  done  by  an  efficient,  live,  hard-working 
minister  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  done 
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by  a  lawyer  with  a  fair  practice.  This  is  said 
knowingly,  coolly,  and  with  a  sense  of  perfect 
certainty.     That  makes  a  third  man's  work. 

Now,  if  to  this  there  be  added  the  funerals 
to  be  attended,  the  marriages  to  be  celebrated, 
the  reports  to  be  written,  the  newspapers  to  be 
read,  and  the  books  to  be  studied,  the  Associa- 
tions to  be  participated  in,  and  the  newspaper 
articles  to  be  prepared,  not  to  speak  of  the  hotel 
to  be  kept  (for  most  ministers  keep  a  hotel), 
you  have  the  work  of  a  lazy  man,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  three  able-bodied  ones  men- 
tioned. To  sum  it  up,  then,  a  minister  who 
does  the  full  work  that  he  wants  to  do,  and  is 
wanted  to  do,  does  the  work  of  three  men  and 
a  boy.  What  wonder  that  he  breaks  down  and 
goes  under ! 

Delightful  work  it  is,  to  be  sure,  —  stimulating, 
fascinating,  full  of  variety  and  change  ;  but  hard 
with  a  hardness,  and  severe  with  a  severity, 
that  I  have  not  over-painted.  Men  who  sneer 
faintly  at  ministers  drifting  in  shoals  to  Europe 
may,  perhaps,  think  with  profit  of  this.  Most 
people  love  their  minister  with  a  great   love ; 
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but,  seeing  him  with  broadcloth  and  clean  linen 
on  all  the  time,  they  do  not  always  know  that 
he  is  doing  the  work  of  three  men  and  a  half. 
There  are  probably  lazy  ministers,  but  they  are 
happily  very  rare.  Clergymen  differ  much  in 
freshness,  pith,  point,  and  snap,  but  they  are 
amazingly  alike  in  hard,  wearisome  work. 
They  have  a  delightful  office,  full  of  pleasures 
and  satisfactions  and  compensations,  but  no  less 
full  of  toil.  No  minister  who  is  true  would 
think  of  laying  down  his  work  except  at  the 
dictation  of  age  or  infirmity  ;  but  many  a  min- 
ister wishes  in  his  soul  that  every  one  in  his 
parish  knew  how  short  a  twenty-four-hour  day 
is,  in  which  to  do  all  he  wants  to  do. 

Wherefore,   kind   reader,   be  thoughtful  of, 
and  a  little  indulgent  to,  your  minister. 


A  PEISONER'S   STORY 


NE  morning,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  the 

city    of  was    startled   by   the 

news  of  an  attempted  fraud  on  a 
large  scale.  On  the  following  Sabbath  morn- 
ing,  I  learned  the  history  of  this  affair,  in  the 
county  jail.  On  entering,  I  noticed  a  new 
criminal  in  the  first  cell,  —  a  fine-looking  young 
man.  His  high,  intellectual  forehead,  and 
noble,  generous  .face,  awakened  my  sympathy 
and  curiosity ;  and  I  at  once  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  be  in  such  a  place.  To  which  he 
replied,  in  substance,  as  follows  :  — 

My  father  and  mother  are  pious  people,  and 
trained  me  well ;  and  I  had  no  bad  habits : 
but,   on  a  certain   evening,   some    fast   young 
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men  seduced  me  into  a  saloon,  and  persuaded 
me  to  drink  once,  and  soon  again.  There, 
under  influence  of  liquor,  I  committed  a  crime 
which  sent  me  to  the  State  Prison  for  six 
years.  My  good  conduct,  and  the  influence  of 
my  friends,  induced  the  governor  to  pardon  me 
at  the  close  of  the  third  year.  The  document 
was  put  into  my  hands  on  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing. My  old  prison-dress  —  the  brand  of  my 
disgrace  —  was  thrown  off,  and  %a  new  suit 
put  on.  J-oyful  was  my  welcome  to  the  good 
old  home  and  the  festive  board.  The  fond 
embraces  of  parents  and  loving  brothers  and 
sisters  assured  me  of  forgiveness,  and  my 
happy  days  came  back  again. 

I  sought  employment  •  away  from  home, 
where  my  disgrace  was  not  known.  I  soon 
found  a  situation  in  a  lar^e  furniture  establish- 
ment  in  Massachusetts ;  for  I  had  learned  this 
trade  in  prison.  My  skill,  industry,  and  gen- 
eral <rood  conduct  won  the  esteem  and  COnn- 
dence  of  my  employer  and  the  hands.  I 
mingled  with  Christian  people,  and  was  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the  virtu- 
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ous  and  good,  and  the  hope  of  the  pardon  of 
my  sins. 

One  day,  as  a  gentleman  was  passing 
through  the  establishment  with  my  employer, 
he  pointed  me  out,  and  said,  "  Why,  have  you 
got  this  fellow  here  ?  Do  you  know  who  he 
is?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  is  the 
finest  young  man  in  the  concern." 

"  But,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  you  don't 
know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  If  you  did,  you 
wouldn't  have  him  here." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 

"  Know  of  him  !  He  is  one  of  our  Connec- 
ticut State-prison  birds.  You  had  better  look 
out  for  him." 

From  that  day,  all  confidence  was  with- 
drawn from  me.  My  employer  and  the  hands 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  me.  All  my 
friends  shunned  and  forsook  me.  I  could  not 
endure  this  disgrace.  My  heart  was  stung, 
and  my  courage  nearly  broken.  I  packed  my 
things,  and  resolved  to  hide  myself  in  the  far 
West,  where  I  hoped  no  one  who  had  known 
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me  could  track  me.  I  went  to  the  center  of 
Missouri,  went  to  work  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  soon  made  friends,  gained  the  esteem  of 
my  employer,  and  was  promoted ;  found  my- 
self happy  again  in  the  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Two  years  had  passed.  I  was  soon  to  be 
married  and  settled  in  life,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering prospects.  One  day,  I  was  told  that  a 
stranger  from  the  East  was  in  town,  and  I 
began  to  tremble ;  but  I  could  not  believe  that 
he  would  trouble  me.  The  next  day,  he  passed 
through  the  shop,  and,  as  he  came  where  I 
was  at  work,  pointed  me  out,  and  said  to  the 
gentleman  of  the  concern,  - — 

"  Do  you  know  who  you  have  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly :  he  is  the  foreman  of  .  my  con- 
cern ;  and  I  am  about  to  make  him  a  partner." 

"  Why,  that  fellow  was  in  our  State-prison 
a  few  years  ago.  You  have  a  State-prison  bird 
among  you :  you  had  better  keep  an  eye  on 
him." 

I  noticed  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  face  of 
my  employer,  saw  that  my  hopes  were  gone, 
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and  felt  again  the  cold  iron  of  despair  pierce 
my  heart.  The  news  went  through  the  shop, 
and  then  through  the  city.  I  found  myself 
shunned  by  everybody.  The  warm  greetings 
of  friends,  the  cordial  hand,  the  social  fellow- 
ship and  confidence  of  Christians,  were  re- 
fused me.  I  expostulated,  appealed  to  the 
better  sentiments  of  our  nature,  told  the  story 
of  my  temptations,  and  the  inexperience  of  my 
youth,  showed  my  pardon  from  the  governor, 
referred  to  my  life  and  reformation  since, 
claimed  of  the  people  their  pardon,  —  begged 
for  it.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  brand  of 
disgrace  was  fastened  on  me,  and  society 
would  not  forgive.  I  was  about  to  give  up. 
The  recklessness  of  despair  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  me.  But  I  resolved  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  escape  from  the  disgrace  which  was 
thus  hunting  me  down,  and  scenting  my  track 
like  a  pack  of  blood-hounds. 

I  packed  my  tool  and  clothes,  and  went  to 
Canada  ;  was  soon  employed  in  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  doing  well.  I  made  numer- 
ous  friends,   and   hope   again   smiled   on    me. 
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Here  I  felt  quite  secure,  and  hoped  to  live  and 
die  in  peace.  But  the  hound  was  on  my  track 
again,  and  scented  me  to  this  last  hiding-place. 
The  hideous  brand,  "  State-prison  bird,"  con- 
vinced me  that  escape  was  impossible,  and  I 
gave  it  up.  I  was  recognized  by  a  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  who  was  passing  through 
that  region. 

Now  came  the  decision  of  despair.  May 
God  forgive  me  !  I  trust  He  will.  I  made  the 
resolution  to  return  to  my  native  State,  and 
commit  some  crime  that  would  send  me  back 
to  prison,  where,  if  I  must  suffer  disgrace,  I 
could  hide  myself  from  the  look  of  scorn  and 
the  finger  of  contempt.  Last  week,  I  came  to 
this  city,  matured  my  plot,  and,  as  you  have 
heard,  sprung  it  upon  the  people.  When  done, 
I  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  was  arrested  yes- 
terday, and  am  here,  a  criminal.  My  trial  will 
soon  come  on,  when  I  shall  plead  guilty, 
receive  my  sentence,  and  be  sent,  I  hope,  to 
my  old  cell  in  the  'State-prison.  I  shall  wel- 
come the  sound  of  that  iron  door,  when  it  shall 
shut  me  in,  and  hide  me  from  this  unforgiving 
world. 
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I  know  you  will  blame  me  for  the  course  I 
have  taken,  and  that,  as  the  sheriff  shall  take 
me  through  your  streets,  the  good  people  will 
turn  their  faces  from  me.  But  they  did  so 
when  I  tried  to  be  good,  and  atone  for  my  error. 
I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  secure 
respect  by  an  honest,  industrious,  and  Christian 
life.  I  have  tried  to  do  good.  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  have  done  better.  I  have  warned 
the  young  of  their  danger,  and  helped  them 
when  in  trouble ;  but  society  will  not  forgive 
and  restore  me.     I  hope  God  will. 

I  tried  to  comfort  him ;  but  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say.  .1  assured  him  of  my  sympathy. 
We  knelt  together  in  prayer,  and  I  commended 
him  to  God  and  the  pardoning  love  of  Jesus. 
Deep,  convulsive  sobs  told  the  anguish  of  his 
soul.  As  I  took  his  hand,  and  said  "  Farewell ! " 
he  thanked  me  for  my  interest  in  his  case,  and 
the  kind  words  which  had  comforted  him,  and 
said,  "Farewell,  dear  friend!  God  bless 
you!" 

In  a  few  days,  this  young  man  was  taken 
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before  the  court,  received  his  sentence,  and 
was  sent  to  the  State-prison.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  from  him  since  ;  hut  the  scene  in 
that  jail  has  not  been  forgotten.  Time  has 
given  to  this  narrative  a  significance  beyond 
that  of  a  draft  on  my  sympathy. 

I  had  often,  attempted  to  explain  the  great 
Christian  idea  of  justification  as  differing  from 
pardon.  In  this  story  of  a  prisoner  with  a 
pardon  in  his  hand,  I  found  an  illustration. 
Here  was  a  fact.  This  young  man  had  lost  his 
standing  in  society.  His  innocence  was  gone. 
It  is  true,  his  pardon  released  him  from  further 
punishment,  but  did  not  and  could  not  restore 
him  to  innocence.  Society  would  not  forget 
his  crime  ;  and,  because  it  would  not,  he  could 
not  be  happy  in  it,  and  he  hid  himself  from  it. 
Here  was  his  difficulty  and  his  ruin. 

Just  here  is  the  point  of  interest.  -  If  this 
story  reminds  you  of  your  guilt,  it  also  shows 
the  difficulty  you  are  in.  By  some  means  you 
must  be  regarded  by  God  as  innocent,  and  be 
treated  as  such,  and  believe  that  you  are  so  re- 
garded and  treated,  or  you  can  not  be  happy. 
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To  you,  there  can  be  no  heaven  till  this  is  done. 
This  is  just  what  the  gospel  proposes  to  you. 
If  you  will  confess  your  sins,  and  wish  to  begin 
to  live  a  better  life,  Jesus  will  at  once  not  only 
forgive,  but  restore,  and  treat  you,  and  have  all 
others  treat  you,  as  if  you  had  not  sinned. 
This  is  justification,  —  the  mystery  of  redeem- 
ing love.  Jesus  will  not  treat  you  as  society 
does  the  erring  :  he  will  forget  that  you  have 
fallen,  and  remember  your  sins  against  you  no 
more. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR. 


HE  only  son  of  a  gentleman  in  one  of 
our  Berkshire  towns  enlisted,  in  Au- 
gust, 1862,  in  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments  which  marched  to  the  Potomac, 
and  did  active  service  for  some  time  in  the  sec- 
tion of  country  lying  between  Thoroughfare 
Gap  and  Alexandria.  A  portion  of  these 
troops  was  afterwards  transferred  to  another 
regiment  destined  to  serve  in  Louisiana,  and  he 
among  them.  Just  as  they  left  the  East,  an 
acute  attack  of  diphtheria  —  whose  fatal  termina- 
tion a  strong  constitution  and,  the  constant  care 
and  skill  of  a  Christian  physician,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  board  the  transport,  alone, 
under  Providence  —  prevented,  reduced  him  to 
a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  from  which  he  had 
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not  yet  entirely  recovered  on  his  arrival  at 
Baton  Rouge.  The  malarious  influence  of  the 
low  grounds  in  that  vicinity,  getting  hold  of  his 
shattered  vitality,  soon  rendered  him  too  much 
of  an  invalid  to  do  military  duty,  though,  from 
his  horror  of  a  hospital,  he  was  kindly  permitted 
by  his  captain  to  occupy  his  tent,  and  take  care 
of  himself  as  best  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. A  movement  of  the  enemy  to  compel 
Gen.  Banks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson, 
then  progressing,  called  the  regiment  into  ser- 
vice farther  up  the  river  ;  and  a  few  invalids, 
himself  among  the  number,  alone  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  camp.  There,  lonely  and  dis- 
pirited, without  intimate  friend  or  counselor, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  enlistment,  a  "  hor- 
ror of  thick  darkness  "  came  over  him  ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  a  cherished  home  and  beloved 
parents  and  sisters,  mingled  with  the  prospect 
of  death  in  that  far-off  land  of  strangers,  filled 
him  with  the  gloomiest  forebodings.  He  never 
had  repented  the  tender  of  his  services  to  his 
country,  nor  did  he  now ;  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  inability  to  render  those   services  any 
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longer  inspired  dark  thoughts  akin  to  murmur- 
ings.  Under  their  influence,  and  unable  to 
shake  them  entirely  off,  even  in  prayer,  he  was 
one  day  moping  about  the  camp,  when  a  tiny 
bit  of  newspaper,  torn  from  some  friendly  mis- 
sive to  the  soldiers,  was  borne  by  a  puff  of  air 
to  his  feet ;  and,  picking  it  up,  he  found  that  it 
bore  only  two  whole  lines  of  a  verse  which 
read  as  follows  :  — - 

"  No  night  so  dark  but  mercy  brings 
Some  solace  borne  on  starry  wings." 

He  construed  it  as  a  special  message  to  him- 
self in  his  present  untoward  condition,  deter- 
mined to  believe  it,  found  comfort  in  that 
belief,  and  safely  stowed  away  the  little  mes- 
senger in  his  wallet. 

Not  many  days  after,  compelled  at  length,  by 
increasing  infirmity,  to  go  to  the  detested  hospi- 
tal or  die  in  his  tent,  he  found  the  first  man  to 
welcome  him  there  the  same  beloved  physician 
who  had  ministered  to  him  before,  and  who 
had  on  that  day  been  placed  in  charge  of  that 
establishment.     Under  his  care  he  continued  a 
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few  months,  until  he  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  was  sent  northward  to  his  heme  to 
perfect  his  cure. 

On  recounting  this  incident  to  his  parents,  it 
was  found  that  those  lines  of  comfort  were  a 
portion  of  a  New-Year's  hymn  written  by  his 
own  father,  and  published  in  "  The  Congrega- 
tionalist,"  in  January,  1863.  Until  then  he 
had  been  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  author 
and  of  the  printed  medium  through  which  those 
words  of  cheer  had  reached  him.  And  the 
incident  was  added  to  an  extended  list  of  inter- 
positions which  that  young  man  holds  in  mem- 
ory as  proofs  that  a  kind  Providence  watches 
over  and  meets  the  more  minute  as  well  as  the 
more  important  accidents  of  our  lives. 


THE   SILVER  THREAD. 


^OUR   church  is  enjoying  a   wonder- 


ful revival,  I  understand,"  said  a 
brother  minister  to  Mr.  Coleman, 
the  Bartonville  pastor. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  :  "we  are  receiving  a 
great  and  much-needed  blessing." 

"  I  was  almost  surprised  to  hear  of  it ;  as  I 
had  not  known  there  were  any  previous  indi- 
cations of  special  interest.  It  was,  I  suppose, 
one  of  those  sudden  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  take  a  community  by  storm  some- 
times." 

"  Yes :  in  one  aspect  it  seemed  sudden  and 
unlooked  for,  at  least  by  the  greater  part  of  our 
people.  And  yet  it  had,  I  suspect,  a  definite 
starting-point  ;  and  its  course,  I  think,  can  be 
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traced  by  a  careful  observer.  Have  you  never 
seen  a  single  silver  thread  in  a  fabric  of  black  ? 
It  doesn't  make  much  show :  you  see  here  and 
there  a  white  stitch  ;  no  seeming  connection 
between  them,  perhaps.  But  begin  at  one 
end,  and  examine  carefully :  you  will  find  that 
they  all  hang  together,  and  belong  to  each 
other.  '  Even  so  can  I  trace  the  almost  hidden 
track  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  it  was  leading  us 
to  this  wonderful  manifestation." 

"  Well,  Brother  Coleman,  what  was  the 
starting-point  ?  In  common  parlance,  how  and 
where  did  the  revival  beodn  ?  " 

"  I  heard  the  latter  inquiry  made  of  one  of 
my  deacons  yesterday  ;  and  his  answer  was, 
that  '  it  began  in  Brother  Bean's  carpenter- 
shop.'  The  good  deacon  had  been  following 
back  upon  the  line  of  the  silver  thread,  it 
seems  ;  and  found  the  farther  end,  as  he  thinks, 
beside  the  bench  and  tools  of  the  brother  re- 
ferred to, — young  George  Bean." 

"  And  what  had  that  young  disciple  done  to 
secure  such  large  results  ?  " 

"  To  human  view,  nothing  ;  but  to  Him  who 
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4  seetli  the  end  from  the  beginning,'  he  did  the 
right  thing.  Some  of  us  were  praying,  of 
course,  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
answering  such  prayers,  the  streams  of  mercy 
must  come  through  human  channels.  At  the 
door  of  George  Bean's  heart  knocked  the  heav- 
enly messenger.  The  young  man  had  not  long 
been  married.  His  wife  and  himself  were  both 
professors  of  religion,  but  had  not  hitherto 
broken  down  that  barrier  of  mutual  reserve  so 
common  to  all  in  the  matter  of  personal  religious 
experience.  On  Monday  of  last  week,  George 
was  hard  at  work  with  saw  and  plane,  busy 
thought  keeping  pace  with  both.  The  subject 
of  the  Sabbath  sermon  filled  his  mind.  I  had 
preached  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  he  was  feeling  a  new  and  earnest  desire  to 
be  thus  divinely  led.  Then  he  thought  of  his 
dear  wife ;  and  in  his  heart  arose  the  wish  and 
prayer  that  the  blessed  Comforter  might  dwell 
in  both  their  hearts,  and  lead  them  always  in 
the  right  path.  He  wondered  if  she  had  such 
feelings  too.  The  holy  influences  at  work  in 
his  soul  whispered  the  duty  of  mutual  confer- 
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ence  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  them  both. 
George  yielded  to  the  divine  guidance.  That 
evening,  they  talked  and  prayed  together ; 
and,  after  welcoming  thus  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger to  their  own  souls,  they  began  to  feel  a 
tender  concern  for  the  souls  of  those  around 
them.  '  There  is  Mrs.  Wyman,'  said  George's 
wife  :  '  how  hard^it  must  be  for  her  to  keep  up 
the  Christian  life  with  her  husband  so  indiffer- 
ent to  serious  things !  How  I  wish  he  felt  as 
you  do  !  '* 

"  '  Let  us  pray  for  him,  Sarah,  and  do  all  we 
can  to  recommend  religion  by  our  example.' 

"  'If  you  could  persuade  him,  George,  to 
attend  the  Tuesday-evening  lectures,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.' 

'"I  asked  him  once ;  but  he  said  it  was  not 
convenient.' 

"  The  next  day,  Mrs.  Bean  thought  much 
of  the  neighbors  whom  she  and  her  husband 
had  agreed  to  pray  for ;  and  she  concluded  to 
run  over  there  at  night,  and  urge  their  attend- 
ance at  my  evening  lecture. 

"Mrs.   Wyman  thought  that  she  could  not 
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leave   the    children ;    but    Mrs.    Bean    kindly 
offered  to  stay  with  them  herself. 

" '  That  will  not  be  necessary,'  interposed 
Mr.  Wyman  :  4 1  can  see  to  the  children,  if  my 
wife  wishes  to  go  with  you.' 

"  4  But  I  want  you  to  go,  dear  Mr.  Wy- 
man,' said  the  warm-hearted  Sarah  :  and  then 
she  added  timidly,  i  George  and  I  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  you  a  Christian  !  We  are  praying 
for  you.' 

"  This  tender  interest  for  his  salvation  proved 
to  be  God's  call  to  this  unconverted  husband 
and  father ;  and,  that  very  evening,  he  sought 
and  found  his  Saviour.  A  brother  much  older 
than  himself  had  long  been  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion, but  led  such  an  indifferent  Christian  life 
as  nearly  gave  the  lie  to  his  profession.  Yet  he 
Was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  superior  social 
position  ;  and,  in  common  with  myself,  his 
more  spiritually-minded  brethren  had  longed 
to  see  his  influence  given  more  decidedly  for 
Christ.  But  he  was  unapproachable  on  the 
subject  by  any  of  us. 

"  Yet   the    Lord   knew   how    to    reach    his 
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heart.  When  his  young  brother  rose  in  our 
Friday-evening  conference,  and,  proclaiming 
his  purpose  to  be  a  child  of  God,  asked  the 
prayers  of  Christians  to  help  him  in  the  new 
life  upon  which  he  was  entering,  that  high- 
minded,  worldly  professor  broke  out  into  bitter 
confession  and  self-accusation,  while,  with  sobs 
and  tears,  he  prayed  for  pardon  from  the  breth- 
ren whom  he  had  slighted,  and  the  Master 
whom  he  had  dishonored.  Then  others,  over 
whose  coldness  I  had  mourned,  were  melted  to 
penitence  and  prayer ;  and,  ere  the  meeting 
closed,  God's  Spirit  came  in  great  power  to 
almost  every  heart. 

"  To  many,  this  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
seemed  sudden  and  almost  inexplicable  ;  but, 
looking  back,  can  we  not  see  the  silver 
thread?" 

Oh!  if  every  Christian  to  whose  heart  the 
Spirit  speaks  would  yield  himself  to  its  blessed 
guidance,  would  not  glorious  times  of  refresh- 
ing come  in  all  our  churches,  and  men  be 
forced  to  say,  "  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  " 


THE  OLD  BLUE  COAT  BEHIND  THE 
DOOR. 


ES,  it  certainly  did  seem  that  the  sun 
shone  all  day  long  in  that  room  of 

•piP^  Private  Dillerton's.  To  be  sure,  it 
did  not  get  round  to'  the  two  small  mended 
windows  until  nearly  noon ;  but  there  was 
always  the  little  vivandiere,  as  the  Private  in- 
sisted upon  calling  her,  with  her  brisk  step 
and  stirring  ways  and  bright  smile  ;  and  he 
himself— what  was  left  of  him,  poor  fellow  !  for 
he  had  lost  both  arms  and  a-  foot  in  the  war  — 
was  always  in  such  spirits  !  And  when  the  sun 
did  make  out  to  look  in  and  see  what  was 
going  on,  how  every  thing  shone  and  sparkled  ! 

The  Cherokee  rose  in  the  window,  that 
came  from  a  cutting  the  Private  had  worn  in 
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his  button-hole  on  the  day  he  went  into  his 
last  engagement,  sometimes  unfolded  a  bud 
so  rapidly,  you  could  almost  see  it  open  ;  the 
little  vivandiere's  tin  and  pewter  arrange- 
ments glistened  on  the  shelf;  the  Carolina 
mocking-bird  whistled  merrily ;  and  the  buttons 
on  the  faded  army  overcoat  that  hung  behind 
the  door  flashed  like  a  powder-pan. 

That  coat  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  Pri- 
vate ;  although  he  would  never  need  it  again 
for  the  warmth,  sitting,  as  he  must  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  beside  the  fire  or  in  the  sunshine 
outside  the  door.  But  it  had  happened  to  him, 
as  it  might  to  almost  any  of  us  who  should  be 
shattered  down  to  a  mere  wreck,  standing  in 
the  breach  for  our  country,  that  his  mind  was 
not  as  clear  as  it  had  been  once  ;  and  some- 
times, though  not  often,  a  troubled  look  would 
come  over  his  face :  he  would  glance  down  at 
the  citizen's  clothes  that  had  taken  the  place  of 
his  worn-out  uniform,  and  then  look  pitifully 
up  at  the  vivandiere. 

"  Vive,"  he  would  say,  "  tell  me :  I'm  not 
discharged,  am  I  ?  " 
10 
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"  Discharged,  Private  ?  "  — lie  would  not  let 
her  say,  Father :  it  must  always  be,  Private  :  — 
"  discharged  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Only,  trans- 
ferred. Do  you  think  they  could  spare  so  true 
a  soldier  ?  Why,  just  look  at  your  coat  hang- 
ing there." 

Then  he  would  look  up  at  it,  and  his  face 
would  shine  again :  indeed,  you  might  have 
been  sure,  from  the  expression,  that  he  would 
have  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  his  pride 
and  happiness,  if  he  had  not  given  them  both 
away,  years  before,  to  help  hold  up  the  bul- 
warks of  our  Union. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  Vive,"  he  would  say : 
"let's  have  the  old  comrade  down  !  " 

And  when  she  had  laid  it  gently  over  his 
shoulders  (Vive  did  every  thing  gently, 
though  more  quickly  than  you  could  wink),  he 
would  turn  his  head  a  little,  so  that  one  cheek 
would  feel  the  touch  of  the  collar,  and  ask,  — 

"  And  where  did  you  say  they  had  trans- 
ferred me,  Vive  ?  " 

"  Reserved  corps,  Private,  reserved  corps. 
Post  of  honor  and  reliance." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  remember  it  all. 
You  see,  Vive,  that  picket  last  night  was 
fearfully  cold.  Why,  my  hands  and  feet  feel 
numb  and  heavy  yet.  No  wonder  my  head  is 
a  little  touched.  Reserved  corps  !  Yes,  in- 
deed !  They'll  bring  us  on,  by  and  by,  at  the 
sharpest  pinch  of  all,  and  we'll  turn  the  day 
for  them.  Who  did  you  say  has  the  division, 
Vive  ?  " 

"  The  Great  Captain,  Private.  You'll  get 
orders  yet,  some  clay.  Just  be  patient  a  while 
longer,  and  they'll  come." 

"  Never  fear,  Vive.  I  know  my  duty. 
Waiting*  is  fighting,  to  a  true  soldier,  till  we 
hear  the  bugle  sound,  '  Forward,  march !  ' 
Then  let  them  look  out !  The  true  blues  are 
coming  !  Let  them  take  care  of  themselves 
then,  Vive  !  " 

When  the  sun  had  passed  quite  round  the 
house,  and,  after  the  short  winter  day,  darkness 
came  down  outside,  the  door  was  sure  to  open, 
and  a  young  man  would  step  in,  nodding  first 
to  Vive,  and  then  to  the  Private. 

"  How   are   you,    Corporal  ?  "    the    Private 
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always  cried  out,  in  the  same  joyous  tones : 
"  why,  you're  as  welcome  as  a  halt  after  a  ten- 
hours'  march  !  Let's  have  more  wood  on  the 
fire,  Vive  !  Let  it  burn  as  a  watch-fire  should. 
No  danger  of  the  enemy's  seeing  it.  Now  a 
song,  Corporal,  and  I'll  give  you  one  myself, 
when  yours  is  done." 

And  so  the  evenings  passed  away ;  only,  once 
in  a  while,  the  puzzled  look  would  return  to 
the  Private's  face  ;  and  he  would  ask,  "  Let's 
see,  Corporal :  you're  not  in  my  corps,  just 
now,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I'm  attached  to  the  fatigue-party : 
I've  been  hard  at  work  all  day,"  was  always 
the  answer  of  the  Corporal,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  at  all,  but  only  a  prosperous  young  car- 
penter, who  had  succeeded  in  drafting  Vive, 
and  was  to  have  her  under  his  own  flao;  as 
soon  as  her  engagement  with  the  -  Private 
should  be  served  out.  Meddlesome  people  said 
that  ought  to  be  very  soon ;  but  the  Corporal 
would  not  ask  it :  and,  when  Vive  heard  what 
they  said,  it  made  her  eyes,  that  always  looked 
so    tenderly    into    the    Private's     face,    flash 
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terribly ;  for  was  he  not  her  father  still  ?  and 
did  she  not  remember  how  strong  and  free  his 
step  was  on  that  morning  when  he  marched 
away,  and  how  wet  his  eyes  were  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  to  kiss  her  good-by, — 
those  arms  that  never  held  her  again  ?  and  how 
brave  he  was,  and  how  noble  she  thought  him 
in  all  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  ?  and  was  he 
not  just  as  true  and  brave  and  tender  now  ? 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  fatigue-party,"  returned  the 
Private  :  "  to  be  sure ;  I  know  all  about  it. 
Don't  mind  my  seeming  to  forget.  A  soldier 
ought  always  to  remember  where  a  friend  is ; 
but  the  trouble's  only  in  my  head,  Corporal, 
only  in*  my  head.  The  heart's  as  true  as  steel 
to  the  flint.  And  now  let's  have  another 
song." 

But,  one  day,  a  change  seemed  to  have  come 
over  the  Private.  His  tones  were  as  joyous  as 
ever,  but  his  head  drooped,  and  his  eyes  were 
dull. 

"I  think,  Vive,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I'll  have 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  day  or  two.  But 
give  me  your  word  you'll  let  me  know  if  we 
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get  orders  to  move.  I'll  be  in  the  ranks  again 
before  the  stoutest  of  them.  And  let's  have 
the  old  comrade  down  once  more  :  it's  chilly 
here,  I  think." 

That  night  there  were  no  songs  around  the 
fire,  but  Vive  and  the  Corporal  stood  by  the 
Private's  bed.  They  watched  him  as  he  lay 
with  the  faded  coat  spread  over  him,  and  then 
looked  sadly  and  wonderingly  in  each  other's 
faces. 

But  the  next  evening,  just  as  the  darkness 
was  falling,  he  suddenly  shouted,  "  They've 
come,  Vive !  We've  got  our  orders,  Cor- 
poral !  Forward,  march  !  Ah !  but  that's  a 
shining  legion  that  we're  going  to  join,  and  the 
Captain  leads  them  on  himself.     Forward !  " 

He  did  not  speak  again  for  a  moment,  and 
then  cried,  "  Aha,  there's  a  river  to  ford ! 
And  it's  icy  cold.  Draw  my  coat  closer, 
Vive,  —  so:  that's  right.  Never  mind  the 
cold  :  there's  victory  on  the  other  side.  I  see 
the  city.  The  Captain  has  broken  in  the  gates. 
Hurrah !  Victory !  Good-by,  old  comrades, 
all !     Forward,  march !  " 
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TO   LABOB   AND   TO   WAIT. 

Watching,  ever  watching ! 

Oh !  how  long  ? 
Will  the  rosy  morning 
Never  bring  its  dawning 
And  the  birds'  sweet  song  ? 

Hoping,  ever  hoping ! 
Though  the  heart 
Weary  ofttimes  groweth, 
And  God  only  knoweth 
All  its  bitter  smart. 

Praying,  ever  praying, 

Let  me  be ! 
Saviour,  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Succor,  bless,  and  cheer  me, 
Cheer  me  tenderly ! 

Working,  ever  working, 

I  would  be  I 
Oh,  when  I  am  weary, 
And  my  work  is  dreary, 
Father,  strengthen  me  I 

Dying,  surely  dying, 

I  shall  be ! 
When  the  foe  prevaileth, 
And  my  spirit  faileth, 
Come  and  set  me  free  1 


SERVE    THE    LORD    WITH     GLAD- 
NESS! 


-HERE  are  a  great  many  sincere 
Christians  whose  habitual  look  would 
never  suggest  to  anybody  that  glad- 
ness is  a  Christian  duty.  Gladness  is  no  part 
of  their  every-day  experience.  This  seems  to 
them  a  very  wicked  world.  It  appears  to  them 
an  awfully  solemn  thing  to  be  immortal.  They 
can  not  forget  that  men  are  dying  always,  in  all 
lands,  who  are  unprepared  to  go.  They  have 
a  hard  time :  life  is  burdened  with  weary 
work,  and  worried  with  evil  on  every  hand. 
And  the  result  of  all  is,  that,  they  serve  the 
Lord  with  mourning  and  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  in  great  tribulation,  and  with  many  tears 
and  groans  and  sighs,  and  much  general  somber- 
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ness  ;  but  never,  or  almost  never,  with  songs 
and  smiles,  and  mirth  and  gladness. 

How  many  such  people  remember  that  God 
once  expressly  punished  his  people  Israel  "be- 
cause they  served  not  the  Lord  their  God 
with  joyfulness  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  for 
the  abundance  of  all  things  ;  "  and,  for  that 
sin,  compelled  them  to  make  expiation  in  serv- 
ing their  enemies  in  hunger  and  thirst  and 
nakedness,  and  with  a  yoke  of  iron  on  the 
neck  ?  How  many  such  people  are  aware  that 
the  word  "  glad "  occurs  more  than  seventy- 
five  times  in  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  a  very  large 
share  of  these  instances,  in  expressing  what 
some  Christian  was,  or  what  all  Christians 
ought  to  be  ?  How  many  such  people  know 
that  the  word  "  gladness  "  is  used  more  than 
forty  times  in  the  Bible  ;  and?  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  these  cases,  is  intended  to  depict 
the  feeling  of  a  regenerate  heart  toward  God, 
and  toward  God's  creation,  in  view  of  God's 
bounty  and  care  ? 

What  did  the  Psalmist  mean  when  he  said 
that   "  gladness    is   sown   for   the   upright    in 
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heart "  ?  What  did  Solomon  mean  when  he 
taught  that  "the  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  he 
gladness  "  ?  What  did  Isaiah  mean  when  he 
prophesied  that  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
1  shall  oh  tain  joy  and  gladness  "  ?  And  what 
did  Jeremiah  mean  when  he  pictured  the  reign 
of  Christ  as  to  he  marked  by  "  the  voice  of  joy 
and  the  voice  of  gladness  "  ?  And  Zechariah, 
when  he  said  that  it  would  be  to  the  house  of 
Judah  "joy  and  gladness  and  cheerful  feasts  "  ? 
What  did  the  angel  mean  when  he  declared  to 
Zacharias  that  many  should  rejoice  at  the  birth 
of  the  forerunner,  because  he  was  to  introduce 
"joy  and  gladness  "  to  men  ? 

Did  they  not  mean,  that  just  what  was 
David's  experience  when  the  Lord  heard  and 
delivered  him  might  be  and  ought  to  be  the 
experience  of  every  sincere  believer,  when  he 
sang,  "  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning 
into  dancing ;  thou  hast  put  off  my  sackcloth, 
and  girded  me  with  gladness :  to  the  end  that 
my  glory  may  sing  praise  to  thee,  and  not  be 
silent"? 

Yes !  God  wishes  his  redeemed  ones  to  sing 
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praise  to  him,  and  not  be  silent !  He  is  not 
glorified  by  their  seemingly  sullen  or  stupid 
dumbness  and  sorrow.  They  are  his  witnesses, 
testifying  continually  before  an  inquiring  and 
scoffing  world  the  quality  of  his  service,  and 
the  practical  fact  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad, 
a  glad  or  a  sad  thing  to  serve  the  Lord. 
When  they  serve  him  with  gladness,  he  is 
honored,  and  his  heart  rejoices  in  their  joy ; 
and  his  cause  is  advantaged,  because  men 
who  can't  help  loving  and  longing  to  be  glad 
are  led  to  say  to  themselves  with  eager 
interest,  "  How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
serve  the  Lord !  Let  us  also  come  before  his 
presence  with  singing;  let  us  also  enter  into 
his  gates  with  penitent  thanksgiving,  and  into 
his  courts  with  praise  :  for  the  Lord  is  good, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  sing  praises  to  his  name." 

Wherefore,  O  long-faced  and  sorrowful  be- 
liever !  we  counsel  you  to  inquire  diligently 
whether  it  be  not  your  own  selfishness  and  sin, 
and  the  natural  ferment  of  the  sour  and  acrid 
dregs  of  your  own  very  imperfectly  sanctified 
nature,  which  you  have  mistaken  for  the  re- 
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generate  work  of  God  in  your  soul,  which 
makes  you  so  habitually  funereal  in  your  effect 
upon  the  world. 

Repent !  Believe  !  Enter  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  !  Make  that  joy  your  strength,  and  then 
you  can  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness.  And, 
in  so  doing,  you  will  illustrate  the  fact,  that 
sweetness  will  win  where  every  thing  else 
repels. 
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Translated  front  the  German. 


wIjSN  the  principal  street  of  the  little  city 

J\  Ifil  °f  Miltenberg,  on  the  River  Main, 
^t^xMi  stands  a  fine  and  beautiful  house, 
erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which,  even 
to  this  day,  has  faithfully  preserved  in  its  exter- 
nal form  and  internal  arrangements  its  charac- 
ter of  the  olden  time.  But  what  makes  this 
building  still  more  interesting  is  the  circum- 
stance, that,  from  the  time  of  its  erection  until 
now,  it  has  been  a  well-patronized  hotel. 

It  is  the  hotel  "  Zum  Riesen  "  (to  the  giant)  ; 
not  a  hotel  in  the  sense  of  to-day,  but  an  un- 
commonly cozy  tavern  in  the  sense  of  the  Gerr 
mans  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  in  which 
the   social   spirit  of   the   German   middle  age 
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speaks  to  you  from  every  corner  and  from 
every  wooden  ornament  in  it. 

In  the  middle  age,  this  hotel  was  the  best 
and  most  frequented  one  on  the  whole  middle 
Main,  because  at  that  time  the  principal  route 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  of  Ger- 
many passed  through  Miltenberg.  All  princes, 
counts,  and  barons,  and  the  nobility  generally, 
passing  through  the  town,  took  lodgings  in  the 
celebrated  tavern,  "Zum  Riesen."  If  those 
walls  could  speak,  how  many  interesting  stories 
might  we  hear  !  One  has  been  preserved  in 
the  town-registers  of  Miltenberg;  and  here  it 
is :  — 

In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, there  lived  at  the  fine  fortress  of  Erbach, 
in  the  near  Odenwald,  a  very  honorable  knight, 
Eberhard  von  Erbach.  This  venerable  castle 
still  stands  to-day  in  its  noble  beauty,  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Counts  Von  Er- 
bach, an  illustrious  and  highly-esteemed  family. 
Knight  Eberhard  von  Erbach  was  a  gentleman 
of  high  virtue  and  excellent  habits  ;  a  hero  with- 
out fear  or  blame ;   simple,  moral,  frank,  and 
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true.  But  most  prominent  in  his  character  was 
his  almost  fanatical  piety  ;  and  he  had  no  remon- 
strance to  utter  when  people  called  him  the 
most  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  To  serve  his 
Lord  and  Saviour  with  his  all,  even  with  his 
blood,  seemed  to  him  the  most  noble  aim  of  life  ; 
and  he  had  his  good  sword  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

It  was  in  the  spring,  in  the  year  of  1518,  at 
a  late  hour,  when  the  pious  Knight  Von  Er- 
bach,  with  many  of  his  retainers,  halted  before 
the  hotel  "  Zum  Riesen,"  in  Miltenberg,  and 
expressed  his  desire  to  the  hotel-keeper  to  stay 
over  night.  Yet  he  entered  with  only  one  of 
his  servants  into  the  house  :  the  rest  of  them 
he  sent  off  with  short  and  strict  commands. 
While  the  knight  entered  the  hotel,  the  ser- 
vants rode  on  through  the  town,  on  the  route 
to  Wertheim. 

Fx'om  this  unusual  arrangement,  and  the  ear- 
nest, almost  cross  manner  of  the  knight,  one 
might  have  easily  conjectured  that  something 
very  important  was  going  on.  He  demanded 
from  the  host  a  room,  took  his  evening  meal 
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silently,  went  early  to  bed,  and  sank  in  deep 
thought,  which  sometimes  would  come  to  utter- 
ance, showing  the  excited  state  of  his  mind. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  say  his  evening  prayer, 
he  heard,  through  the  thin,  wooden  wall  which 
separated  him  from  the  next  room,  a  powerful 
song  from  a  rich  baritone  voice.  It  was  a  holy 
evening  hymn.  The  knight  understood  every 
word  of  the  hymn  ;  and  the  pious,  God-inspired 
contents  of  the  same,  the  beautiful  melody,  the 
expressive  execution,  and  the  masterly  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar,  delighted  and  exalted 
him  more  and  more.  He  crossed  himself,  and 
folded  his  hands  ;  and,  when  the  pious  singer 
had  finished  a  stanza,  he  would  fall  in  with  lisp- 
ing, "  Amen  !  "  When  the  singer  had  finished 
the  hymn,  he  added  a  short,  powerful  prayer, 
in  which  he  recommended  himself  and  all  good 
men  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  concluded  with 
the  petition  that  God  might  open  the  heart  of 
hardened  sinners  and  erring  men  to  the  rays 
of  his  charity. 

The    knight,    lisping   his    "  Amen,   amen !  " 
and  feeling  himself  exalted  and  inspired  as  he 
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had  not  been  for  a  long  time,  fell  asleep  with 
blessed  feelings.  With  the  first  ray  of  the 
morning  sun,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sounds 
of  the  guitar,  and  a  lively  hymn  from  his  neigh- 
bor. Oh,  how  much  was  this  song  of  thanks 
to  the  Creator  of  the  universe  inspired  with  the 
breath  of  piety,  and  true  love  of  God !  Invol- 
untarily the  knight  folded  his  hands ;  a  soft 
sensation  came  over  him  ;  and,  after  each  stanza, 
he  lisped,  "  Amen,  amen  !  "  When,  finally, 
the  song  was  ended,  he  crossed  himself  piously, 
and  rose  to  make  inquiries  from  the  host. 

"  Who  is  my  neighbor  up  stairs,  that  de- 
lighted and  refreshed  me  so  much  with  his 
singing  and  praying  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  priest,  of  middle  age,  and  noble  and 
venerable  appearance,  whose  name  I  do  not 
know:  he  arrived  yesterday  evening,  shortly 
before  you,  in  a  very  modest  one-horse  carriage, 
and  intends  soon  to  continue  his  journey.  He 
has  paid  his  bill,  and  already  ordered  his  horse." 

"  Go  and  tell  him  that  I  wish  to  thank  him 
personally  and  verbally  for  the  delight  he  has 
given  me  by  his  beautiful  songs  of  last  night 
11 
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and  this  morning ;  ask  him  to  give  me  an  inter- 
view for  a  few  minutes  only,  as  I  am  likewise 
in  great  haste  to  get  away  on  important  matters. 
But  tell  him  I  must  shake  hands  with  him,  by 
all  means." 

The  knight  followed  the  host,  and  took  the 
door-latch  out  of  his  hand.  The  pious  singer 
stood  before  the  pious  knight,  and  responded 
to  his  friendly  greeting  with  the  like  heartiness. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years,  of 
middle  size,  but  strongly  built  in  body ;  his 
countenance  was  not  what  you  call  hand- 
some, but  imposing,  showing  mildness,  and  yet 
strength  and  decision.  His  large  blue  eye  was 
very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  auburn  hair  lay 
around  the  high  forehead  and  the  strong,  pow- 
erful neck.  His  mouth  seemed  to  speak  before 
it  opened.  The  whole  figure  heightened  the 
impression  which  the  Knight  Von  Erbach  had 
already  received  by  his  singing ;  so  that  he  felt 
at  once  at  home  with  him. 

"  I  come,  venerable  father,  to  give  you  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  enjoyment  you  have 
given  me,"  said  the  knight;  ■•"  and  although  I 
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was  told  by  the  host  that  you  are  in  haste  to 
continue  your  journey,  and  although  I  am  in 
haste  myself,  yet  I  must  pray  you  to  sing  me 
another  such  hymn.  My  soul  is  thirsty  for  the 
spring  of  life  that  flows  from  yours." 

"  To  quench  such  thirst  with  the  water  of 
life  the  duty  of  my  position  commands  me ; 
and  music  is  made  to  purify  and  to  sanctify  the 
human  heart."  He  took  the  guitar,  and  accom- 
panied a  hymn.  It  was  a  call  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  mercy  of  conversion,  and  that 
out  of  it  might  spring  the  blessed  faith  in 
Christ,  and  through  him  the  deliverance  from 
sin  and  death.  It  was  a  hymn  of  such  exalting 
beauty  of  faith,  that  it  did  not  miss  its  effect  on 
the  excited  soul  of  the  pious  knight.  There 
he  sat  with  folded  hands,  occasionally  lisping, 
"Amen,,  amen!"  while  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeks.  When  the  stranger  had  fin- 
ished his  song,  the  knight,  overcome  by  emo- 
tion, stretched  both  hands  out  to  him ;  and  both 
men,  with  closed  hands,  looking  at  each  other,, 
formed  a  higher  union  of  souls,  without  words. 
Then  the  knight  said,  "  Your  beautiful  hymn 
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puts  a  question  in  my  mind.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  teachings  of  St.  Augustine,  that  by 
our  confession,  works,  and  repentance,  we  can 
not  be  delivered  from  our* sins,  but  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  since 
human  nature  has  been  depraved  and  unfitted 
for  doing  good  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ?  " 

The  priest  listened,  and,  sweetly  smiling,  an- 
swered, — 

"  Truly,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  beside  your 
pious  faith,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  theology 
in  your  body  ;  and,  therefore,  I  may  talk  with 
you  as  with  one  of  my  own  profession."  The 
knight  nodded  his  head ;  and  the  priest  began 
with  remarkable  oratory  to  speak  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  merits 
of  St.  Augustine.  He  honored,  at  the  same 
time,  the  opinions  and  views  of  adversaries,  but 
took  a  firm  stand  for  Augustine,  whom  he  con- 
sidered, next  to  St.  Paul,  the  greatest  prince  of 
the  Church,  and  the  strongest  pillar  of  pure 
faith.  At  times  the  knight  opposed  him,  or 
asked  a  question,  which  caused  the  speaker  to 
bring  forth  more  and  new  arguments. 
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Unnoticed  by  both,  time  had  moved  on,  and 
several  hours  passed,  when  a  knock  at  the  door 
was  given,  and  the  host  entered,  asking  if  he 
should  order  to  unharness  the  horses  again : 
both  servants,  of  knight  and  priest,  were  anx- 
ious and  uneasy,  as  they  full  well  knew  that 
both  gentlemen  had  demanded  a  quick  depar- 
ture. 

"  Help,  Jesus,  Maria  !  "  said  the  knight,  ris- 

« 
ing :  "  you  have  made  me  forget  my  duty  with 

your  pleasing  talk,  —  a  talk  such  as  I  never 

heard  before  from  a  minister ;  and  yet  I  have  to 

do  a  pious  and  God-pleasing  work,  which  will 

have  your  assent,  venerable  father." 

"  Then  I  may  know  what  important  work 
you  have  to  do,  Knight  Yon  Erbach  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  And  you  must  give  me  your 
blessing,  so  that  it  may  be  successful  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  holy  mother  Church  !  " 

"  Then  tell." 

"  I  have  turned  out  with  my  retainers,  and 
they  have  already  taken  possession  of  the  route 
to  Wertheim,  where  soon  I  will  join  them,  to 
make  the  capture  of  a  heretic,  a  blasphemer,  a 
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roast-for-the-Devil,  who,  as  I  have  discovered, 
is  surely  coming  that  way." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  attentively  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  That  impertinent  Augustine  monk  from 
Wittenberg,  who  last  fall  lifted  his  blasphemous 
voice  and  hand  against  his  mother  Church,  and 
das  scorned  and  trampled  under  foot  its  holiest 
laws.     He  will  travel  to  Heidelberg." 

"  You  mean  Dr.  Martin  Luther  ?  " 

"  Whom  else  than  this  foul,  black  sheep  of 
the  faithful  herd,  who  has  given  so  much 
trouble  and  disturbance  in  the  whole  empire  ?  " 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
Wittenberg  monk  after  vou  have  caught  him  ?  " 

"  I  will  shut  him  up  in  my  strong  tower ;  and 
my  priests  shall  torture  him  until  the  Devil  is 
driven  out  of  him,  and  he  returns,  a  repentant 
sinner,  to  the  cross  of  Christ !  " 

"  And  what  if  he  does  not  change  at  your 
desire,  but  continues  to  stand  at  his  conviction 
Df  truth?" 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  have  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  nothing,  to  get  well  posted 
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in  regard  to  his  journey  to  Heidelberg  ?  He 
shall  not  fall  in  my  trap  without  his  paying  for 
it.  If  he  does  not  mind  my  well-meant  advice, 
but  remains  obstinate,  then  I  will  transport  him 
to  Kome,  —  I  with  my  retainers, — to  deliver 
him  to  the  holy  father,  who  may  burn  him 
alive  ;  so  that  he  may  have  a  foretaste  of  that 
hell-fire  which  awaits  all  blasphemers.  I  must 
go,  though  not  without  your  blessing,  and  not 
without  knowing  your  name,  venerable  father. 
You  are  one  of  the  most  pious,  learned,  and 
God-inspired  sons  of  the  mother  Church  I  ever 
met  with." 

"  I  will  fulfill  your  desire.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  much  longer :  the  man  you 
want  to  capture  stands  before  you.  I  am  Mar- 
tin Luther." 

The  knight  stood  like  a  statue  ;  only  his 
wide-opened,  staring  eyes  showed  he  was  yet 
alive.  He  was  unable  to  speak:  even  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  have  left  him. 

Smiling,  Dr.  Luther  continued,  "  You  see  I 
am  in  your  power.  If  you  really  want  to 
throw  in  your  tower-prison  a  harmless  traveler 
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who  confided  in  public  surety,  solely  because 
lie  does  not  believe  in  the  power  of  absolution 
of  sin  by  the  pope,  as  you  do,,  and  without  hav- 
ing heard  his  arguments,  very  well :  then  you 
may  send  for  your  armed  servants,  and  take 
me  prisoner.  I  have  no  arms  but  the  living 
Word." 

"Not  so,"  answered  Von  Erbach,  not  a  lit- 
tle ashamed.  "  I  have  heard  you,  and  I  want 
to  hear  more.  We  are  in  no  hurry  now ;  and 
we  will  send  the  horses  into  the  stable.  I  will 
send  my  servant  out  to  call  the  others  to  re- 
turn. It  is  a  wonderful  ordination  of  God, 
that  you  arrived  yesterday,  while  I  expected 
you  to-day.  Let  us  sit  down  :  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  more  from  you.  But,  before  you  explain 
what  you  have  against  the  pope  and  the  abso- 
lution of  sin  by  the  priests,  come  and  sing  me 
another  hymn,  so  as  to  get  my  soul  in  the 
proper  exaltation.  If  you  know  a  song  of 
praise  to  the  holy  Augustine,  then  sing  that." 

Luther  took  his  guitar,  and,  after  a  prelude, 
praised  in  powerful  word  and  song  the  great 
African  prince  of  the  Church.     Then  he.com- 
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menced  to  talk.  He  was  in  an  uncommonly 
exalted  state  of  mind  ;  and  probably  never 
before  did  speech  flow  from  his  lips  more  beau- 
tifully and  convincingly.  The  knight's  eyes 
glistened,  his  hands  were  folded  across  his 
chest,  and,  occasionally  acknowledging,  he 
would  nod  his  head.  Hour  after  hour  passed, 
and  neither  speaker  nor  hearer  heeded  it,  until 
the  host  entered  the  room,  reporting  that  all 
the  servants  had  returned,  and  were  awaiting: 
orders  from  their  lord  ;  and  also  that  the  little 
one-horse  carriage  was  awaiting  the  priest. 

"  Now,  then,  in  the  name  of.  God,  come  with 
me,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,"  said  the  knight, 
deeply  moved.  "  You  have  convinced  and 
converted  me  completely ;  and  God  has  enlight- 
ened my  heart  with  your  clear,  reasonable,  and 
hearty  speech.  Come  with  me  to  my  Castle 
Erbach.  And  see :  so  wonderfully  has  God 
ordained  it,  that  I,  who  intended  to  carry  you 
there  as  a  prisoner,  return  as  your  prisoner  to 
my  own  strong  home,  which,  through  you,  is 
changed  into  a  house  of  love  and  of  true  fear 
of  God.     I  bless  your  hand,  which  has  removed 
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the  bandage  from  my  spiritual  eyes,  and  put  on 
the  chains  of  the  pure  and  true  faith.  Take 
your  prisoner  to  his  wife,  that  she  may  be 
blessed  with  the  same  grace  through  you." 
And  the  enlightened  kmVfct  took  the  fearless 
knight  of  the  Saviour  by  the  hand,  led  him 
down,  and  helped  him  into  the  little  modest 
carriage,  which  the  servants  surrounded,  while 
he  was  riding  at  the  side  of  the  doctor. 

So  they  moved  along  through  the  green 
valley  into  the  green  mountains  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  to  the  neat  little  town  of  Erbach,  and 
toward  its  stately  castle,  chatting  cheerily. 
The  knight  had  sent  a  servant  ahead  to  an- 
nounce  their  arrival;  and,  when  they  came 
near  the  little  town,  suddenly  all  the  bells 
chimed,  and  the  schoolmaster  came  along  with 
the  little  children  of  the  town,  singing,  "  Blessed 
is  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  " 
And  the  music-band  of  the  town  played  lively 
airs. 

To  the  highly  astonished  lady  of  the  castle, 
who  awaited  them  at  the  gate,  her  lord  and 
husband   said,   "  Here   he    is !      But  we  have 
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changed  places.  He  is  the  capturer,  I  am  the 
prisoner.  As  a  Saul  I  went  out  to  do  him 
harm :  as  a  Paul  I  return,  converted  by  him. 
And  for  that,  God  be  praised  for  ever !  Amen  !  " 
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UT  for  Nathan's  plain  preaching, 
should  we  have  David's  penitential 
confessions  ?  The  monarch's  con- 
science was  asleep.  His  heart  needed  to  be 
pierced,  Most  adroitly  does  the  prophet, 
under  the  guise  of  Eastern  parable,  secure  the 
attention  and  conviction  of  his  hearer,  so  that 
it  is  not  Nathan  who  condemned  David,  but 
David  himself.  The  kino-  could  not  have  the 
face  to  be  severe  upon  another,  and  yet  all  at 
once  grow  lenient  to  himself.  The  sublime 
fidelity  which  supplies  this  key  to  the  touching 
story,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  brings  the  royal 
offender  to  his  senses.  That  was  any  thing 
but  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  or  a  letter 
addressed  to  no  one  in  particular.  It  is  always 
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a  great  point  to  secure  indirectly  the  assent  of 
judgment  and  conscience. 

In  one  of  the  sermons  which  Bourdaloue 
preached  before  Louis  XIV.,  he  described 
with  great  eloquence  the  horrors  of  an  adulter- 
ous life,  its  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God, 
its  scandal  to  man,  and  all  the  attendant  evils ; 
but  managed  his  discourse  with  so  much  skill, 
as  to  keep  the  king  from  suspecting  that  a 
thunderbolt  was  presently  to  fall  on  himself. 
Bourdaloue  usually  spoke  in  a  level  tone  of 
voice,  with  his  eyes  partly  closed.  On  this 
occasion,  having  wound  the  attention  of  the 
monarch  and  audience  to  the  highest  pitch,  he 
paused.  They  expected  something  terrible, 
and  seemed  to  fear  the  next  word.  The  pause 
continued  for  some  time.  At  length,  Bourda- 
loue, fixing  his  eye  directly  on  the  king,  cried 
out  in  a  tone  of  voice  equally  expressive  of 
horror  and  concern,  "  Thou  art  the  man ! " 
Then,  leaving  the  words  to  their  effect,  he 
closed  with  a  general  prayer  to  God  for  the 
conversion  of  all  sinners.  Louis  soon  ordered 
the   preacher   into   his   presence,    and   sternly 
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demanded,  "  What  could  have  bsen  your  mo- 
tive for  insulting  me  thus  publicly  in  the 
presence  of  my  subjects  ?  "  Bourdaloue,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  replied,  "  God  is  my  witness 
that  it  was  not  my  wish  to  insult  your  Majesty  ; 
but  I  am  a  minister  of  God,  and  must  not  dis- 
guise the  truth.  .  What  I  said  in  my  sermon 
is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer.  May  God 
in  his  infinite  mercy  grant  me  to  see  the  day 
when  the  greatest  of  monarchs  shall  be  the 
holiest  of  kings  !  "  From  that  time  the  mon- 
arch's  life  was,  to  say  the  least,  less  irregular 
than  before. 

In  the  experience  of  Whitefield  there 
occurred  an  instance,  though  less  striking. 
While  he  was  waiting  at  Plymouth,  1743,  to 
embark  for  America,  he  preached  frequently. 
An  attempt  having  recently  been  made  to 
assassinate  him,  much  attention  was  excited, 
and  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him. 

One  day,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Tanner,  who  worked  as  ship- 
builder at  some  distance,  heard  his  voice,  and 
resolved,  with   five    or   six  companions,  to  go 
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and  drive  Whitefielcl  from  the  place.  .  For  this 
purpose  they  filled  their  pockets  with  stones. 
When,  however,  Tanner  drew  near,  and  heard 
the  preacher  earnestly  inviting  sinners  to 
Christ,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment ;  his 
resolution  failed,  and  he  went  home  deeply 
impressed.  The  next  evening  he  attended 
again,  and  heard  Whitefleld  on  the  sin  of  those 
who  crucified  the  Redeemer.  After  expa- 
tiating on  their  guilt,  the  preacher  appeared 
to  look  intently  on  Tanner,  and  exclaimed  with 
energy,  "  Thou  art  the  man !  "  These  words 
powerfully  affected  the  hearer,  who  felt  his 
iniquities  to  be  awfully  great.  In  agony,  he 
cried,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !  " 
The  preacher  then  proceeded  to  proclaim  the 
free  and  abundant  grace  of  Jesus,  which  he 
commanded  to  be  preached  among  the  very 
people  who  had  murdered  him.  Hearing  this, 
Mr.  Tanner  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  mercy ; 
and  he  surrendered  himself  to  Christ.  That 
same  sermon  was  eminently  useful  to  many 
others  as  well.  To  whom  is  pointless  preach- 
ing ever  blessed  ? 
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LOVE   AND   GRIEF. 

Love  sometimes  scales  the  mountain  height, 

In  joys  and  ecstasies  sublime  ; 
But  oftener  takes  the  downward  flight, 

And  sheds  its  tears  for  woe  and  crime. 
Love  and  Grief  go  side  by  side : 
Christ  was  Love  ;  he  bled  and  died. 

Love  plucks  the  flowers  of  Olivet, 
And  plays  with  daylight's  fading  sea ; 

But,  when  that  parting  sun  is  set, 
It  seeks  thy  shades,  Gethsemane  ! 

Love  and  Grief  go  side  by  side : 

Christ  was  Love  ;  he  bled  and  died. 

Gethsemane  !     Divinely  sent, 

Though  bitter  be  its  draught  of  woe, 

Is  mixed  with  Love's  dear  element ; 
And  love  and  tears  together  flow.    - 

Love  and  Grief  go  side  by  side  : 

Christ  was  Love  ;  he  bled  and  died. 


"  MAY  I  COME  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNION ?  " 


ASTORS  often  hear  this  question. 
Much  more  frequently  Christians  ask 
it  of  their  own  hearts,  when  the 
pastor  does  not  hear.  Scarcely  a  communion 
season  passes,  that  some  are  not  absent  who 
would  be  present  if  they  dared.  They  are 
held  back  by  a  sense  of  their  un worthiness. 
The  most  conscientious  are  most  sensitive  to 
their  own  imperfections.  The  whiter  the 
paper,  the  fouler  appears  the  stain.  The  con- 
stitutionally self-distrustfal  grow  more  so  when 
sick,  and  in  trouble  and  disappointment. 
Hence  it  happens  that  precisely  those  who  are 
best  prepared  to  enjoy  the  communion,  and 
whom  the  Master  calls  with  sweetest  tender- 
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ness,  because  they  are  in  sorest  need,  are  apt  to 
hesitate  longest. 

Instead  of  Jesus  slain  for  them,  they  see 
around  the  table  the  ghosts  of  duties  unper- 
formed and  sins  committed,  warning  them 
back  with  spectral  gestures,  and  whispering, 
"  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself." 

Paul's  warning  to  the  Corinthians  against 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily  has 
been  barbed  with  a  signification  foreign  to  the 
apostle's  design,  and  thrust  into  many  a  tor- 
mented child  of  God.  A  lady  of  exemplary 
piety,  while  suffering  an  exceptionally  painful 
bereavement,  recently  told  me  that  she  had 
not  partaken  of  the  elements  for  more  than  six 
years.  Every  other  duty  I  knew  she  had 
faithfully  performed,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  church-member.  Yet  she  had  wistfully 
passed  by  the  bread  and  .the  wine,  because,  ex- 
amining herself,  conscience  said,  "  Unworthy." 
The  words  of  Paul  had  been  the  flaming  sword 
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turning  every  way  to  keep  from  her  the  tree 
of  life.  And  yet  by  the  apostle's  words, 
properly  understood,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
straw  put  in  the  path  of  the  most  timid  Chris- 
tian. 

Paul  was  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Church. 
There  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  such  as  necessarily  thwarted  its 
design.  Disgraceful  excesses  had  resulted.  A 
custom  common  in  the  Grecian  churches  had 
been  adopted  by  that  church.  Each  member 
brought  his  own  refreshment,  and  consumed  it 
without  reference  to  the  rest.  The  rich  came 
well  provided ;  the  poor  fared  as  they  could. 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  rite  of 
which  the  name  had  been  borrowed.  No 
breaking  of  bread  symbolized  the  Lord's 
death  to  the  eye ;  no  sharing  of  the  same 
bread  and  wine  symbolized  the  communion  of 
saints  in  the  benefits  of  his  sacrifice  ;  no  dis- 
ciple sitting  apart,  eating  out  of  his  own  store, 
could  have  the  Lord's  death  suggested  by  that 
act,  and  "  discern  the  Lord's  body."  This  per- 
version, not  unnaturally,  was   accompanied  by, 
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if  it  did  not  produce,  excesses  similar  to  those 
which  disgraced  the  pagan  assemblies :  "  One 
is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken." 

Paul  reminded  them  that  such  a  festivity 
was  not  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  called 
it  by  that  name.  It  was  a  substitute  of  their 
own  invention.  "  When  ye  come  together, 
this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  for  every 
one  taketh  before  other  his  own  supper."  If  you 
only  assemble  to  satisfy  your  hunger,  ye  have 
houses  for  that  purpose.  To  impress  this,  he 
described  the  original  institution  by  Jesus,  and 
reminded  them  what  it  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent :  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come." 

Then  follows  the  warning  against  partaking 
unworthily :  "  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  un- 
worthily, shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord."  The  reference  is  not  to 
antecedent  fitness  of  character,  but  to  manner 
of  celebration.  It  is  not  said,  "  Be  careful 
that   you  are   worthy  before   you    eat ;  "   but, 
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"  Be   careful  that  you  eat  worthily,"  that  is, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

A  case  exactly  parallel  is  at  hand.  The 
Germans  celebrate  the  Lord's  Day  in  a  manner 
which  we  regard  as  unworthy  of  its  origin  and 
purpose.  To  some  extent,  they  retain  the  idea 
of  rest  and  recreation.  For  this  reason,  they 
feel  justified  in  retaining  the  name  of  the  day. 
But  operas,  and  theaters,  and  Sunday  excur- 
sions do  not  suggest  the  spiritual  facts  of 
which  the  day  was  given  to  keep  us  in  mind. 
The  pleasure-seekers  do  not  discern  the"  Lord's 
risen  body,  as  the  Corinthians  were  not  re- 
minded of  the  slain  body.  Suppose,  then,  that, 
after  observing  the  orgies  which  are  common 
every  Lord's  Day  in  the  beer-gardens  of 
Chicago,  a  religious  teacher  should  write  to 
the  German  Christians  there.  He  would 
naturally  show  them  that  these  excesses  re- 
sulted from  their  perverted  conception  and 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  He  would 
endeavor  to  correct  it.  He  might  imitate  the 
language  of  St.  Paul:  "  This  is  not  the  Lord's 
Day  which  you  celebrate  :  it  is  an  institution  of 
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your  own.  Remember  what  the  Lord's  Day  is. 
As  often  as  you  celebrate  it,  ye  show  forth 
the  Lord's  resurrection  till  he  come.  Where- 
fore, whosoever  celebrates  the  Lord's  Day  un- 
worthily, degrades  the  resurrection  of  Christ." 

If  it  were  added,  with  reference  to  the  beer- 
drinkers  and  rioters,  "  The  man  who  celebrates 
the  Lord's  Day  so  unworthily  sins  against  God 
and  his  own  soul,  therefore,  beware  that  ye  do 
not  celebrate  it  unworthily,"  no  one  would 
suppose  himself  warned  against  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  until  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  a  suffi- 
ciently exemplary  Christian  to  share  so  high  a 
privilege.    . 

A  number  of  individuals  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  celebrating  Independence  Day  by 
getting  drunk.  When  the  constable  informed 
them  that  those  thus  observing;  the  occasion 
unworthily  would  be  exposed  to  certain  serious 
inconveniences,  he  did  not  intend  to  convey 
the  impression  that  they  must  examine  their 
genealogies  until  sure  that  they  were  Ameri- 
cans, and  scrutinize  their  records  until  con- 
vinced they  had  never  sympathized  with  trea- 
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son ;  but,  as  was  readily  understood,  that  all 
would  do  well  to  manifest  their  patriotic  ardors 
in  a  manner  more  in  harmony  with  the  occa- 
sion which  inspired  them. 


"DON'T    PRESS    ME    JUST    YET." 


MEMBER  of  my  congregation  in 

W ,  Maine,  some  sixty  years  of 

age,  an  amiable  man,  correct  in 
habit,  moral,  upright,  a  cheerful  supporter  of 
the  institutions  of  the  gpspel,  and  punctual  in 
his  attendance  on  public  worship,  was  sick. 
Learning  this  fact,  I  went  to  see  him.  Sick 
indeed,  physically,  I  found  him,  but.  sicker  in 
soul. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  a  great  sinner.  I 
have  lived  threescore  years  without  ^jrod.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  he  has  not  cut  me  off,  and 
sent  me  to  hell.  Dying  as  I  am,  I  see  I  must 
go  there." 

"  You  need  not  go  there,  sir.  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  save  the  lost, 
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and  says  to  men  in  your  condition,  '  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Come,  sir,  let  us 
take  him  at  his  word  ;  let  us  kneel  down  here, 
confess  our  sins,  implore  God's  forgiveness 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  and,  by  his  grace, 
make  an  entire,  everlasting  surrender  of  our- 
selves to  his  will  and  his  service." 

"  O  sir  !  "  said  he,  "  do  pray  for  me  ;  for, 
dying  as  I  am,  I  must  lose  my  soul ;  and  I 
can  not  pray." 

It  was  replied,  that,  if  God  should  hear  the 
prayers  of  others  for  him,  the  evidence  would 
be  that  he  would  rejoice  to  pray  for  himself. 
This  conversation  occurred  before  his  family. 
I  suggested,  that,  if  it  was  too  heavy  a  cross  to 
pray  with  me  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  we 
would  resort  to  some  retired  room,  and  there 
seek  an  interview,  by  prayer,  with  our  injured 
God,  and  beseech  him  to  have  mercy  on  us. 
In  deepest  agony  of  soul,  he  said,  — 

"  Sir,  don't  press  me  just  yet;  dorCt  press  me 
just  yet." 

"  Good-by,  sir,"  was  my  reply,  thinking  it 
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best  to  leave  him  to  himself  and  to  his  God  ; 
for  he  had  reached  the  point  where  he  saw  and 
acknowledged  that  he  mnst  submit  to  God,  or 
perish. 

Some  days  after,  returning  from  a  Sabbath- 
evering  lecture,  and  passing  his  house,  I 
thought  I  would  call,  to  learn  how  he  was  in 
body  and  soul.  Knocking  at  the  door,  he 
came. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  was  my  interroga- 
tion, referring  to  his  bodily  health. 

"  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner,"  was  his 
response. 

"  Are  you  willing  now  to  come  to  God  and 
say  so,  and  implore  forgiveness  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  am,  sir." 

I  entered  the  house ;  his  numerous  family  of 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  with  their 
mother,  were  sitting  around  an  open  fire,  for  it 
was  a  cold  winter  night.  After-  some  conversa- 
tion  about  his  bodily  health,  inquiry  was  made 
in  regard  to  his  spiritual  state.  Clearly,  a 
change  had  come  over  him.  The  agony  of 
countenance  visible  at  my  former  visit  had 
given  place  to  a  calm,  heavenly  radiance. 
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"  Shall  we  now  have  a  season  of  prayer,  sir, 
m  your  family  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 
-  "  Will  you  pray,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  will  try." 

We  knelt.  I  endeavored  to  commend  him 
to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  On 
my  closing,  he  immediately  commenced  pray- 
ing audibly  and  earnestly ;  confessing  his  sins, 
and  imploring  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amoncj  other  sins  of  omission  for  which  he 
asked  forgiveness,  he  said,  — 

"  O  Lord,  canst  thou  forgive  me  that  this  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  when  my  children 
have  ever  heard  my  voice  in  prayer  ?  " 

Having  prayed  fervently  for  his  children, 
he  addressed  them  on  rising  from  his  knees  in 
a  manner  impressive  and  tender,  urging  them 
to  confess  their  sins  to  God,  and  be  at  peace 
with  him  through  Christ ;  and  added,  — 

"  Nothing  but  pride  and  shame  have  pre- 
vented your  father  from  praying  with  and  for 
you  from  childhood.  You  must  be  born  again, 
or  you  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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The  subsequent  life  of  this  man,  to  its  close, 
at  more  than  eighty  years,  was  evidence  that 
he  had  been  reconciled  to  God.  He  soon 
united  with  the  church,  of  which  he  was  an 
exemplary  member,  —  meek,  humble,  prayerful, 
heavenly-minded,  rejoicing  in  God,  devoted  to 
Christ,  and  loving  his  people  and  his  cause  till 
he  fell  asleep  in  him  in  death. 

How  many  are  the  husbands  and  fathers 
whose  wives  and  children  never  hear  their 
voices  in  prayer !  What  finite  mind  can  meas- 
ure their  sin  and  guilt?  By  their  example 
they  invite  their  families  to  live  without  God, 
and  to  hazard  the  endless  loss  of  their  souls. 


THE  DOUBLE  BLESSING,  AND  HOW 
IT   CAME. 


EACON  GRAY  had  a  habit,  and 
he  carried  it  through  life  with  him, 
of  making  the  wants  and  suffer- 
ings of  others,  in  some  sort,  his  own.  The 
habit,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be  called,  cer- 
tainly increased  with  his  years  ;  and  his  worthy 
helpmeet,  during  the  long  period  of  their  wed- 
ded life,  through  the  influence  of  assimilation, 
and,  above  all,  the  heavenly  fruits  of  a  sancti- 
fied sorrow,  had  grown  to  be  modeled  very 
nearly  after  the  same  pattern. 

So,  when  the  deacon  sat  down,  one  wild, 
stormy  evening,  paper  and  spectacles  in  hand, 
and  related  the  "  news  "  which  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  as  they  seated  themselves  around 
cheerful  tea-tables  and  blazing  fires,  or  gathered 
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in  social  knots  at  the  village  store,  Mrs.  Gray 
ceased  to  rock  back  and  forth  in  her  arm-chair 
cushioned  with  hen's  feathers,  and  dropped  her 
knitting-work,  quite  regardless  of  the  little 
black-and-white  kitten  at  her  side,  which 
instantly  put  the  ball  to  the  use  a  feline  fancy 
suggested. 

"  And  what  will  become  of  Jerry  ?  " 

Fifty  other  people  that  day  had  asked  the 
same  question  ;  but,  coming  from  good  Mrs. 
Gray's  honest,  motherly  heart,  the  very  words 
sounded  differently,  like  the  same  tune  played 
in  dissimilar  keys. 

The  deacon's  eye,  as  it  sought  the  open 
paper,  fell  on  the  shipping-list ;  but  it  was 
quickly  withdrawn,  as  if  the  glance  pained  him. 
His  answering  remark  most  persons  would 
have  thought  a  very  decided  digression  from 
the    subject. 

"  It  is  just  three  years  to-night,  Mary,  since 
we  heard  our  boy  was  drowned.  We  were 
expecting  him  home  from  that  long  voyage, 
and  you  put  on  your  best  silk  dress,  that  he 
bought  for  you  in  Canton,  and  set  the  tea-table 
with  the  china  set." 
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Mrs.  Gray's  eyes  sought  the  burning  embers, 
which  flashed  and  flickered  and  glowed,  as 
they  did  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  % 
and  puss  made  another  tangle  in  the  yarn. 

A  pain,  sharp,  bitter,  and  choking,  strangled 
her  reply.  William  was  their  only  son,  the 
pride  of  their  hearts,  —  a  bright-eyed,  merry 
boy.  But  he  was  born  within  sight  of  the  sea  ; 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood,  when  he  built 
mimic  ships  that  made  wonderful  voyages  over 
mimic  oceans,  all  his  thoughts  and  desires  cen- 
tered on  the  blue,  heaving  wTaves,  with  a 
strange  fascination,  which  his  fond  parents, 
much  as  they  loved  him,  could  not  resist. 

So  William  went  to  sea.  His  goino;  almost 
broke  his  mother's  heart ;  but  when  he  came 
home  from  his  first  voyage,  looking  so  hand- 
some and  manly,  with  the  rich,  healthful  color 
flushing  his  bronzed  cheek,  that  heart  throbbed 
with  such  pride  and  joy  as  only  mothers 
know. 

He  had  a  story  to  tell.  Far  away  from 
home,  but  with  all  its  sweet  influences  hovering 
around  his  path  like  so  many  guardian  angels, 
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pacing  the  deck  in  the  starry,  tropical  night- 
watches,  God  had  met  him,  not  in  flame,  not 
in  the  earthquake  nor  the  whirlwind,  but  in 
the  "  still,  small  voice  "  of  love.  The  prayers 
of  Deacon  Gray  and  his  wife  were  answered ; 
and  William  went  back  to  his  ship  an  open- 
handed,  open-hearted  Christian  sailor. 

Then  came  the  shock.  It  traced  broad  fur- 
rows on  the  good  deacon's  kindly  face,  bowed 
his  tall,  straight  form,  and  silvered  his  wife's 
brown  hair.  But  we  draw  a  vail  over  that 
fearful  night,  so  fresh  in  the  memories  of  both. 
Theirs  was  a  sacred  sorrow ;  and  it  yielded 
"  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  our  William's  clothes, 
that  you  keep  in  the  red  trunk,  would  do  for 
Jerry,  with  a  little  fixing?"  inquired  the  dea- 
con, clearing  his  voice,  which  had  grown  husky. 

We  will  not  transcribe  gentle  Mrs.  Gray's 
reply,  nor  relate  the  long  conversation  which 
followed,  extending  into  the  "  wee  small 
hours  "  of  the  night.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,'  on 
the  morrow,  the  deacon's  horse  and  team  took 
a  journey  to  the  hovel  where  Jerry  lived. 
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The  poor  boy  was  crouching  on  a  straw 
pallet  in  one  corner,  resisting  all  endeavors, 
stern  or  kindly/  to  induce  him  to  quit  his 
wretched  home,  that  was  home  no  longer.  His 
father  had  deserted  him  when  an  infant ;  his 
mother,  in  her  thirst  for  liquor,  forgot  all  her 
maternal  instincts,  and  died,  one  cold,  stormy 
night,  from  the  effects  of  drinking. 

Jerry  must  go  to  the  poorhouse,  the  neighbors 
said :  but  Jerry  had  another  mind  about  the 
matter ;  and,  half  frightened  at  the  crowd  of 
strange  faces,  looked  about  him  with  a  pinched, 
hungry  face,  and  eyes  like  those  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal at  bay.  They  pitied  him,  and  disliked  to 
employ  force ;  but,  while  deliberating  what 
method  to  pursue,  Deacon  Gray  entered  the 
hut,  and  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
straight  to  Jerry. 

"  My  poor  boy,  I  am  sorry  for  you !  If 
you  don't  want  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  perhaps 
you  will  like  to  go  home  with  me.  I  have  no 
little  boy,  and  I  want  one.  You  shall  have 
some  nice  clothes  to  wear,  if  you  will  come." 

The  deacon  waited  for  no  answer.     He  saw 
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the  quick,  eager  look  of  the  boy's  face,  the 
yielding,  trustful  clasp  of  his  little  hand  ;  and 
drove  away  with  him.  Mrs.  Gray  niet  them 
at  the  door  of  the  pleasant  farmhouse. 

"  Take  these  dirty  duds  off,  the  first  thing, 
Mary,"  said  her  husband,  "  and  give  him  his 
supper;  and  then  he'll  do." 

Mrs.  Gray  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the 
advice.  Her  heart  warmed  to  the  poor,  for- 
saken boy,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  her  face  with 
a  shy,  timid  gaze,  hungry  for  the  love  that 
never  had  been  his  before. 

"  He  would  really  be  pretty,"  she  said  to 
her  husband,  after  the  washing  and  dressing 
operations  were  over,  "  if  it  weren't  for  his 
starved  look.  But  we'll  soon  remedy  that." 
And,  slipping  into  the  pantry,  she  filled  the 
china  bowl  that  William  had  liked.to  eat  from 
so  well,  and  set  it  before  Jerry. 

So,  warmed  and  fed  as  he  never  had  been 
in  his  life  before,  he  went  to  sleep  that  night 
in  a  pretty  little  bedroom,  with  snowy  curtains, 
and  such  soft,  white  pillows,  on  which  to  rest 
his  weary  little  head,  that  no  wonder  he 
thought  himself  in  heaven. 
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One  or  two  years  passed  by,  and  neither  tlie 
deacon  nor  his  wife  regretted  the  step.  Jerry's 
warm,  gushing  love  healed  the  sore  and  ach- 
ing spots  in  each  heart ;  and  though  their  own 
lost  boy's  place  was  still  vacant,  and  ever  would 
be,  they  gave  the  orphan  all  the  parental  care 
and  affection  that  had  once  been  his. 

Mrs.  Gray  proposed  to  name  their  adopted 
son  William  ;  but  her  husband  objected.  "  Our 
boy  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  he  answered. 
"  We  do  not  want  two  Williams  in  the  family  ;  " 
and  his  wife  said  no  more. 

One  night,  as  Jerry  was  bringing  in  wood 
through  the  back  door,  a  stranger  opened  the 
gate,  and  walked  up  the  locust-bordered  path. 
Jerry  had  grown  to  be  a  fine  boy.  Kindness 
and  care  had  worked  wonders  for  him. 

"Is  Deacon  Gray  at  home  ?"  .inquired  the 
stranger. 

Jerry  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  ush- 
ered him  into  the  great  kitchen,  where  the 
deacon  was  busied  with  his  inevitable  compan- 
ion, the  newspaper,  while  his  wife  was  engaged 
in  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
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Both  turned.  A  deadly  paleness  overspread 
Mrs.  Gray's  cheeks,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
to  the  floor  but  for  the  supporting  arms  of  the 
stranger  clasped  tenderly  around  her. 

"  Father,  mother  !  " 

Words  and  voice  were  enough.  It  was  in- 
deed their  lost  William. 

"  My  son  !  Hath  the  sea  given  up  its  dead  ? '' 
asked  the  old  deacon  in  a  husky,  tremulous 
voice. 

And  William  told  his  story.  In  a  fearful 
storm  which  had  burst  over  their  vessel  in  the 
South  Seas,  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  all 
the  crew  supposed  him  drowned ;  but  he  was 
picked  up  by  some  natives  in  a  boat,  while 
clinging  to  a  broken  spar,  and  carried  to  a 
neighboring  island.  The  natives  were  kind : 
but,  as  vessels  very  rarely  approached  the  shore, 
it  was  two  or  three  years  before  he  succeedec1 
in  signaling  a  ship. 

Who  shall  paint  the  scene  ?  They  gathered 
around  the  tea-table,  too  happy  to  do  any  thing 
but  look  into  one  another's  faces.  Jerry's  eyes 
filled  with  rapturous  delight  at  the  return  of 
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the  new-found  brother,  whose  affectionate  greets 
ing  dispelled  all  fears  that  he  would  regard  him 
as.  an  intruder.  And  Mrs.  Gray  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  her  children,  feeling  that 
surely  God  had  rewarded  her  for  the  hour, 
when,  with  hot  tears  blinding  her  eyes,  she  had 
altered  William's  garments  for  her  adopted  son, 
only  thinking  of  him  as  lying  deau.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  Was  she  not  doubly  blest  ? 
and  was  not  her  cup  of  joy  "pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  and  running  over  "  ?  With 
what  emotions  did  she  gaze  upon  her  son,  so 
miraculously  restored ! 

And  the  deacon  said,  reverently  bowing  his 
gray  head,  "  Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for 
.he  is  good,  and  his  mercy  endure th  for  ever." 

And  so  "  it  came  to  pass  "  that  the  declining 
years  of  Deacon  .Gray  and  his  wife  were  gilded 
with  a  double  glory  and  blessing ;  till,  like 
shocks  of  corn  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest,  leaning 
upon  a  double  prop,  in  the  weakness  and  infir- 
mities of  age,  they  "  entered  into  the  joy  oi 
their  Lord." 
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BENEDICTION. 

I  wonder,  will  you  take  it,  dear, — 
My  blessing,  —  from  me,  when  you  hear 
For  what  it  is  you  ask  me  ?  — 

The  shrouded  and  averted  thing, 
With  brooding  face  upon  its  wing, 
"With  whose  dark  name  you  task  me  ; 

The  solemn,  awful,  smiling  thing, 

With  shining  face  upon  its  wing, 

And  shining  hand  to  hold  you  ; 

The  promise  of  a  princely  friend, 
The  richest  gift  I  have  to  send, 
With  which  my  love  could  fold  you ; 

So  light  to  think ;  so  hard  to  say ; 
A  bitter  thing  to  give  away ; 
So  sweet  an  one  to  borrow. 

Yet  still,  indeed,  my  dreaming  fond 
Can  never  rise,  nor  reach  beyond 
The  blessing,  dear,  —  of  SORROW. 


THE  SMOKE- WAGON. 


y/\Vyi  FRIEND  of  mine  was  constructing 
^v\\re  a  railway  in  the  West,  through  a 
%&>  section  of  country  where  the  Indians 
were  still  hunting  their  game  in  the  forest,  and 
fishing  along  the  streams.  A  company  of  them 
came,  one  day,  upon  the  track.  They  had  heard 
of  it,  perhaps  wondered  what  it  was  like ;  but 
now  they  beheld  it.  They  looked  at  the  rails, 
the  ties,  the  spikes,  the  joints,  wholly  unable  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  such  a  structure. 
Suddenly  an  engine  shot  round  a  curve,  run- 
ning at  express  speed,  without  a  car  attached. 
It  came  thundering  down  the  grade,  with  black 
columns  of  smoke  belching  from  its  chimney, 
and  white  clouds  of  steam  hissing  from  its  pipes. 
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In  an  instant  it  swept  past  with  an  infernal 
screech. 

Every  Indian  took  to  his  heels ;  some  disap- 
pearing in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  others  cow- 
ering behind  trees,  others  still  falling  flat  upon 
their  faces,  trembling  and  quaking  with  fear. 
My  friend  approached  the  nearest. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Devil  in  his  smoke-wagon  !  "  was  the 
one  exclamation  of  the  frightened  savage  ;  and 
he  followed  his  companions  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

The  smoke-wagon  disappeared;  but  it  is  still 
thundering  on,  —  flying  like  the  lightnings  over 
the  iron  ways.  Let  us  see  where  it  is  going, 
and  what  is  to  come  of  it. 

It  has  already  gone  on  to  the  Pacific,  across 
the  prairies,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
has  climbed  the  Sierras,  and  wound  its  tortuous 
course  down  their  western  slopes  to  the  golden 
sands  of  the  Sacramento.  Our  country  is  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  rails.  It  is  as  if  a  big 
black  spider  wev2  spinning  iron  webs  over  the 
land,   fastening    vvvry  thread1  to  the  Atlantic 
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shore,  and  stretching  one  strong  cable  to  the 
Pacific,  and  was  getting  ready  to  bind  another 
on  the  south,  and  a  third  one  across  the  conti- 
nent on  the  north.  Not  only  here  in  our  own 
land,  but  in  other  lands,  this  smoke-wagon  is 
thundering  on  :  all  over  Europe,  over  and  under 
the  Alps,  through  the  Apennines,  across  the 
plains  of  Russia,  eastward  to  Siberia,  down  the 
Danube  from  Central  Europe  to  Constantinople, 
from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  and  reaching  on 
toward  the  Euphrates.  The  smoke- wagon  is 
in  Egypt,  carrying  round-the-world  travelers 
across  the  desert  and  up  the  Nile,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Nubia.  Ere  long,  the  scream  of  the 
locomotive  will  be  heard  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  joining  the  network  of  European 
railways  with  the  five-thousand-mile  web  al- 
ready spun  in  India,  reaching  from  the  Indus 
to  Calcutta,  from  Bombay  to  Burmah,  and  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Madras.  In  South  America 
and  Australia,  everywhere  except  in  China, 
railways  are  being  constructed ;  and  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  smoke-wagon  will  wake 
the  long-slumbering  millions  of  that  flowery 
empire  to  a  new  civilization. 
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The  progress  of  railways  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  history.  A  half-century  ago,  the  loco- 
motive was  unknown.  In  1824,  Stephenson 
produced  a  thing  on  trucks  that  ran  six  miles 
an  hour.  Five  years  later  he  constructed  the 
engine  "  Rocket,"  by  which  he  could  make 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  At  the  present  time, 
locomotives  sometimes  run  seventy  miles  an 
hour.  The  quantity  of  fuel  used  for  generat- 
ing steam  has  diminished  -at  the  same  time  to 
five-sixths  of  the  quantity  first  used.  Since 
1840,  more  than  fifty  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  constructed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe,  and  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
miles  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now,  through- 
out the  world,  about  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  four  billions  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  This  is  the  '  outgrowth  of 
thirty  years.  It  is  only  when  one  sits  down 
and  reflects  upon  the  change  in  methods  of 
locomotion  since  railroads  came  into  use,  that 
any  true  conception  can  be  obtained  of  the 
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progress  of  the  age.  Thirty  years  ago,  we 
toiled  over  hill  and  mountain  in  the  slow-creep- 
ing  stage,  making  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day : 
now  we  fly  across  the  continent  in  a  week,  — 
a  distance  of  thirty-five  hundred  miles.  We 
annihilate  space  and  time.  It  is  an  age  of 
progress,  of  physical  and  material  forces ;  an 
age  in  which  mind  triumphs  over  matter.  We 
control  the  forces  of  nature,  and  make  them 
obedient  to  our  wills. 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this 
mighty  development  of  material  forces  ? 
Whither  is  the  smoke-wagon  taking  us  ?  It  is 
not  merely  a  material  force,  —  a  machine  of 
wheels,  pinions,  springs,  cylinders,  pistons,  and 
valves ;  but,  under  God,  it  is  a  mighty  moral 
force.  The  locomotive  running  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  drops  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  in  its  path.  Flowers  bloom  in  the 
desert,  roses  bud  and  blossom  under  its  trans- 
forming power.  If  you  would  see  its  moral 
force,  go  to  India. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  enterprise  in 
that  country,  the  Brahmins  petitioned  for  the 
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running-  of  caste-cars.  They  were  so  holy,  in 
their  own  estimation,  that  they  could  not  come 
in  contact  with  those  of  lower  grade.  The 
touch  of  a  bootmaker  would  defile  them  ;  to 
come  near  a  man  who  sold  pigs  in  the  market 
would  shut  them  out  of  heaven.  But  English 
railroad-managers  had  an  eye  to  profits  on 
their  investment.  Five  per  cent  was  of 
more  consequence  than  Brahma,  in  their  esti- 
mation. If  they  put  on  cars  for  the  Brahmins, 
they  must  for  every  other  order  of  caste ;  and 
dire  confusion  would  result.  Englishmen  carry 
the  customs  of  Old  England  with  them  wher- 
ever  they  go,  —  classes  in  society,  roast  beef, 
ale,  side-whiskers,  and  stove-pipe  hats  ;  and  they 
said  to  the  holy  men  of  the  Hindu  priesthood, 
"  We  shall  put  on,  not  caste-cars,  but  class- 
cars  :  you  can  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice." 

It  was  the  most  terrible  blow  Brahma  ever 
received.  The  superstitions  of  thirty  centu- 
ries were  scattered  to  the  winds  by  that  one 
decision  of  the  railway  managers.  Thousands 
of  idols  tumbled,  like  "  Dagon  "  of  old,   from 
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their  pedestals,  and  to-day  are  being  kicked  about 
the  streets  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Benares, 
by  those  who  formerly  bowed  down  and  wor- 
shiped the  hideous  images.  Ten  years  ago, 
five  thousand  images  of  the  one  idol  Doorga 
were  sold  at  the  annual  festival  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  in  honor  of  that  god ; 
but  now  the  sale  has  almost  ceased. 

The  time  has  been,  when  half  a  million 
people  attended  the  great  festival  of  Jug- 
gernaut, when  devotees  threw  themselves 
beneath  the  wheels  of  the  passing  car :  but,  on 
a  late  occasion,  there  were  no  devotees,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  people  who  manifested 
any  religious  enthusiasm ;  and,  when  the 
Brahmins  called  upon  them  to  take  hold  of  the. 
car  and  give  his  godship  an  airing,  as  in  former 
years,  they  received  this  reply :  — 

"  Draw  him  yourselves  !  " 

The  smoke-wagon  has  been  thundering 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Civilization 
and  Christianity  are  among  the  goods  which  it 
is  bearing  to  the  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  India.     Idolatry  is  declining  all  over 
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the  British  Empire  in  the  East.      Moles  are 
burrowing  beneath    the    idols,   and    every  bat 
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will  soon  have  a  discarded  image  of  Shiva  for 
a  roosting-place. 

A  traveler  with  a  disordered  digestion,  with  a 
liver  out  of  order,  or  one  who  has  a  tendency 
to  the  blues,  coming  in  contact  with  idolatry  in 
the  East,  and  looking  only  at  society  as  it  is 
and  at  morals  as  they  are,  might  come  to  the 
sad  conclusion  that  the  millions  of  the  East 
were  sunk  in  hopeless  degradation,  that  they 
had  reached  the  lowest  depths ;  but  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  all  wrong.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  India  was  making  such 
progress  as  now.  She  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  Western  nations.  Idolatry,  superstition, 
and  ignorance  are  disappearing.  The  smoke- 
wagon  carries  schools  in  its  train;  churches 
appear  along  its  path.  White  spires  are  begin- 
ning to  pierce  the  sky,  where  once  stood  only 
pagan  temples ;  and  the  sweet  music  of  bells  is 
flung  out  upon  the  air,  where,  in  days  gone  by, 
the  rub-a-dub  of  the  tomtoms  drowned  the 
widow's  lamentations  upon  the  funeral-pile. 
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What  the  locomotive  lias  accomplished  in 
India,  it  will  yet  do  in  China.  That  empire  is 
a  vast  graveyard,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  guarded  with  religious  care.  To  disturb 
them  is  to  disturb  not  only  the  whole  spiritual 
realm,  but  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  everybody  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Under 
the  religion  of  ancestral  worship,  the  dead 
have  power  to  punish  the  living,  if  they  permit 
any  disturbance  of  their  bones.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  their  hostility  to  the  introduction  of 
railways.  But  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this 
country  to  construct  our  railways  have  won- 
derful stories  to  tell,  when  they  return  to  their 
own  land,  of  the  smoke-wagon,  —  its  power, 
its  swiftness.  Chinese  do  not  walk  if  they 
have  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  ride.  They 
never  take  the  stage  if  they  can  ride  in  the 
cars  as  well.  They  understand  the  value  of 
time  and  money.  They  are  as  keen  upon 
those  points  as  the  Yankee.  To  ride  in  sedans  ■ 
carried  by  slow-trotting  coolies  will  be  intoler- 
able after  whirling  along  a  mile  a  minute. 
Education  has  begun ;  and  the  time  is  not  far 
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distant  when  American  engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze.  And 
when  the  smoke-wagon  plows  through  the  first 
old  cemetery,  then  farewell  to  ancestral  wor- 
ship, farewell  to  the  philosophy  and  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  and  Buddha,  believed  in 
and  accepted  by  a  third  part  of  the  human 
race. 

Sit  down  and  think  over  the  changes  of 
thirty  years  :  the  advance  of  invention,  science, 
liberal  ideas  ;  see  how  the  nations,  which  a  few 
months  ago  were  far  away,,  are  now  our  near 
neighbors;  think  how  bars  and  barriers,  super- 
stitions, castes,  prejudices,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  three  thousand  years,  have  disap- 
peared ;  how  all  the  world  is  in  motion  :  for  it 
is  only  by  some  such  process  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  human  prog- 
ress. 

That  which  to  the  frightened  Indian  was 
the  Devil  thundering  over  the  earth  in  his 
smoke- wagon,  is  to  my  own  vision  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  agencies  of  the  Almighty  for 
overturning   idols,   breaking   down   caste,  and 
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plowing  up  superstition  ;  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Ponder  it,  ye  who  are  faint-hearted,  and 
take  courage. 


14 
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'T  was  about  the  middle  of  the  week. 
I  heard  a  knock  at  my  chamber-door. 
I  arose  and  opened  the  door,  and  in 
came  Farmer  Stackpole.  It  was  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  he  seemed  to  have  come  on 
special  business. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  I,  being 
always  glad  to  see  my  parishioners :  "sit 
down."  He  walked  the  floor  nervously,  and  I 
saw  that  something  had  occurred. 

The  facts  were  these.  I  had  exchanged, 
the  Sabbath  before,  with  my  Brother  Spofford 
(I  call  him  brother,  though  he  was  much 
older  than  myself:  perhaps  I  should  call  him 
Father  Spofford),  a  truly  pious  man,  theologi- 
cally  and    perhaps    dogmatically   inclined;    a 
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thinker  of  the  old  school,  who  loved  God  and 
loved  metaphysics,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  Gilmanton. 
This  was  a  town  not  far  from  the  place  where 
I  was  settled.  I  had  some  interesting  and 
peculiar  associations  with  it..  My  mother  was 
born  there.  Any  soil  which  her  feet  had 
touched  was  sacred  to  me.  And,  besides,  I 
thought  much  of  Father  SpofFord.  So  we 
exchanged  pulpits.  It  had  been  arranged, 
before  he  came,  that  he  should  make  his  home 
with  Farmer  Stackpole,  who  was  a  man  of 
intelligence,  and  had  an  estimable  wife  and 
an  interesting  family.  He  lived  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  principal  village,  and  in 
a  neat,  comfortable  house,  surrounded  at  a 
little  distance  by  pine  woods,  and  on  a  solitary 
road, 

"  You  had  Father  Spofford  at  your  house  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Farmer  Stackpole  ;  and  his  cane 
coming  down  upon  the  floor,  though  perhaps 
unintentionally,  emphasized  his  words. "  "  Yes," 
said  he  ;  "  and  I  have  found  out  something." 
I  really  think  he    did  not  intend  to  hurt  my 
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feelings :  but  he  spoke  like  a  man  having  a 
message  which  lay  like  a  burden  upon  his 
mind,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  communi- 
cate. "  I  have  found  out  something,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"  And  what  is  it,  Friend  Stackpole  ?  " 

"It  is,"  he  replied,  —  and  his  lips  quivered, 
either  with  sorrow  or  indignation,  I  could  hardly 
tell  which,  —  "  that  our  minister  does  not  preach 
the  whole  gospel ! ' " 

The  thing  was  out ;  but  Farmer  Stackpole  had 
not  sat  down.  I  am  a  tall  man,  —  more  than 
six  feet ;  but  I  suddenly  straightened  up  in  my 
chair  at  least  two  inches.  It  was  an  important 
announcement.  It  came  suddenly,  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. "  Our  minister  does  not  preach  the 
whole  gospel." 

After  some  questioning,  I  gathered  these 
facts  :  Father  Spofford  was  one  of  those  good 
men  who  love  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  including  foreknowledge,  decrees,  pre- 
destination, election,  and  other  sublime  and 
mysterious  doctrines  of  a  like  nature,  if  such 
there  be.     I  had  always  understood,  and  have 
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no  doubt,  that  he  preached  them  often  to  his 
own  people,  perhaps  with  profit,  and  cer- 
tainty with  great  sincerity.  At  the  house  of 
Farmer  Stackpole,  he  took  especial  pains  on 
these  topics,  for  his  heart  was  full.  He  called 
the  family  around  him,  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  reading  and  commenting  on  certain 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  and  the  eighth 
of  Romans.  The  subject,  as  he  presented  it, 
was  new  to  the  family.  They  were  interested  ; 
and,  when  Father  Spofford  asked  them  whether 
I  preached  these  things,  they  were  obliged, 
with  shame  and  humiliation,  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  Father  Spofford  was  astonished ; 
and  his  astonishment  conveyed  to  them  the 
idea  of  some  serious  delinquency  on  my  part. 
They  loved  me,  but  they  did  not  know  what 
to  think. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity,  Farmer  Stack 
pole,  a  man  of  clear  perceptions  and  of  quick 
and  generous  feelings,  came  to  see  me  on  the 
subject.     I    have  no    doubt  that  he    was    sin- 
cerely grieved  and  troubled.     He  said  so  in  as 
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many  words.  He  said  that  lie  was  greatly 
troubled  and  grieved,  that  his  wife  was  grieved, 
that  Sophia  was  grieved,  and  —  But  that 
was  enough.  I  was  a  young  minister,  and 
rather  partial  to  the  young  people.  Nothing 
pleased  me  so  much  as  to  see  them  seriously 
inclined ;  and  when  he  mentioned  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  I  had  especially  tried  to  guide  into 
the  path  of  a  Saviour's  love,  I  felt  badly. 
Sophia  was  one  of  those  flowers,  not  seldom 
found  in  New-England  cottages,  upon  which 
the  dews  of  divine  grace  gently  and  easily 
descend,  and  which  unfold  with  a  brightness 
which  the  earth  can  not  efface,  and  which 
eternity  can  not  make  dim.  But  what  could  I 
do? 

"  Sit  down,  Friend  Stackpole,"  said  I.  He 
sat  clown.  After  collecting  my  thoughts,  and 
adjusting  myself  to  some  formality  of  attitude, 
and  requesting  my  friend  to  be  a  quiet  listener, 
if  it  would  be  convenient,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
spoke  as  follows,  at  least  as  I  recollect  it  after 
so  many  jrears.  He  was  seated,  and,  leaning 
forward  on  his  cane,  took  an  attentive  position, 
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and  seemed  to  be  coming  within  a  reasonable 
sphere.  I  began  by  saying,  and  I  thought  he 
would  agree  with  me,  "  that  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  have  a  proper  understanding  in 
this  matter.  I  love  the  people,  and  they  love 
me ;  and  it  would  be  sad  to  have  our  confi- 
dence in  each  other  broken.  But  allow  me  to 
say  one  thing,  Friend  Stackpole ;  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  my  Brother  Spofford,  who  comes 
from  the  sacred  mountains  where  my  mother 
was  born,  and  preaches  in  the  church  wdiere 
she  and  her  fathers  worshiped,  ever  meant  to 
cast  reflections  upon  me.  I  dare  not  believe 
it ;  and  "  (making  a  motion  with  my  hand  em- 
phatically) "  I  will  not  believe  it."  I  am  afraid 
I  was  getting  excited. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  finding  that  one 
point,  at  least,  was  settled,  he  replied,  "  We  all 
know,  Mr.  Upham,  that  you  are  a  charitable 
man  ;  and  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

This  touched  me  in  a  tender  point.  I  knew 
very  well  that  I  was  charitable,  very  char- 
itable ;  and  I  needed  a  little  oversight  and  care 
in   this   very  thing.     I  had  already  begun  to 
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learn  that  charity  needs  wisdom  to  guide  it. 
But,  on  the  whole,  using  the  word  in  the  true 
apostolic  sense,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
thing  better  than  charity.  This  is  my  convic- 
tion, after  a  threescore  and  ten  years'  experi- 
ence.    Indeed,  charity  is  the  best  thing. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  find  that  this  is  leading 
me  off  my  track  ;  I  mean  this  subject  of  char- 
ity. It  reminds  me  of  a  poor  dear  man,  —  shall 
I  say  it  ?  —  a  notorious  drunkard,  but  one  of  my 
best  friends.  I  never  reproved  him  ;  I  pitied 
him  too  much  for  that :  but  I  talked  kindly  to 
him,  and  gave  him  the  best  instructions  and 
advice  I  was  capable  of.  He  needed  sympathy 
more  than  reproof.  He  followed  me  about  the 
streets  like  a  child ;  and  often  the  big  tear 
stood  in  his  eye.  He  was  punctual  in  the 
meeting-house,  and  sat  quite  neai\the  pulpit, 
in  the  left-hand  gallery.  This  poor  man  (I 
mean  the  drunkard)  once  reproved  me  ;  and  it 
was   the   only   time   I   was  formally  called  to 

account  while    minister  in   R ,  unless   the 

present  occasion  be  one.  He  did  it,  however, 
reluctantly,  and    evidently  with   a   sad  heart. 
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He  said  I  didn't  pay  sufficient  respect  to 
liis  side  of  the  house,  meaning  the  left-hand 
gallery,  where  he  sat.  This  was  his  charge 
against  me.  I  think  he  was  a  little  jealous  of 
ministerial  attentions ;  or  perhaps,  and  more 
probably,  the  thought  might  have  occurred  to 
him  that  I  turned  away  with  an  instinctive 
sorrow  from  an  honest,  benevolent  face,  which 
the  man-killing  rumsellers  had  marked  and 
scarred  with  their  terrible  fires.  Was  minister 
ever  called  to  account  before  for  looking  too 
much  at  the  right-hand  gallery  ?  No  history 
that  I  know  of  has  given  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  took  the  reproof  home  (there  was 
probably  some  foundation  for  it),  and,  thanking 
him  for  his  faithfulness,  told  him  I  hoped  he 
would  remind  me  of  any  thing  he  saw  out  of 
the  way.  The  fact  was,  I  loved  him.  Is  it 
wrong  to  love  drunkards?  .  If  so,  may  God 
forgive  me  !  for  I  am  verily  guilty. 

But  I  am  keeping  Farmer  Stackpole  too  long 
in  the  great  arm-chair.  Charity  is  an. interest- 
ing subject,  and  we  all  stand  in  need  of  it ;  but 
there  are  times  and  seasons  for  all  things. 
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"I  am  sorry  that  your  wife  was  grieved,  and 
that  Sophia  was  grieved  ;  but  do  you  think 
you  can  listen  as  candidly  to  me  as  you  lis- 
tened to  Father  Spofford  ?  "  He  thought  he 
could ;  at  least,  he  thought  he  ought  to. 
"  Well,  then,  I  will  make  my  statement  short. 
My  Brother  Spofford,  I  said,  is  a  good  man 
and  an  able  man  ;  and  he  is  much  older  than 
myself.  Perhaps  he  understands  these  subjects, 
and  can  speak  upon  them  and  preach  upon 
them  profitably.  But  I  am  a  young  man,  and 
have  much  to  learn.  And  yet  I  must  acknowl- 
edge (perhaps  the  Lord  permitted  it  in  order 
to  teach  me  my  weakness)  that  I  did  once  try 
to  preach  on  one  of  these  great  topics.  I  took 
Pharaoh  for  my  text,  who  was  raised  up  for 
this  very  purpose ;  namely,  to  persecute  the 
Israelites,  and  to  be  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  — 
elected,  predestinated,  fore-ordained  from  all 
eternity,  for  that  end.  But  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  people  made  their  comments 
upon  it:  some  thought  I  was  wading  in  deep 
waters ;  and  others  (wherein  I  agreed  with 
them),  that  I  was  getting  a  '  little  beyond  the 
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length  of  my  tether.'  But  I  think  you  were 
not  present  that  day,  neither  you  nor  your 
wife  nor  Sophia;"  for,  somehow,  I  always 
knew  when  Sophia  was  absent,  and  was  rather 
glad  that  she  did  not  hear  that  sermon  on 
Pharaoh. 

Farmer  Stackpole  seemed  to  be  disturbed  a 
little  when  reminded  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  meeting,  and  said  thoughtfully,  "  he  did 
not  recollect  the  sermon."  Perhaps  it  was  a 
rainy  day. 

"  And  now,  Friend  Stackpole,"  I  continued, 
"  I  want  you  and  your  wife  and  Sophia  to 
know  that  I  am  young,  that  I  am  not  above 
asking  the  Lord  to  teach  me,  and  that  I  have 
many  things  to  learn.  Some  I  have  learned 
already ;  and  I  think  I  can  preach  upon  them 
profitably.  And  one  is,  that  all  men  are  sin- 
ners. This  is  true  of  myself,  at  least,  and  I 
suppose  you  feel  yourself  sometimes  to  be  so." 
A  shade  of  conviction  came  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  said  it  was  even  so.  He  was 
not  then  professedly  a  converted  man,  but  was 
moving  on,  I  think,  in  the  right  way,  and  after- 
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wards  became  a  light  in  the  Church,  and  acted 
as  deacon. 

"  And  there  is  another  subject  I  hope  I  know 
a  little  about.  It  is  faith.  We  all  need  it,  — 
faith  in  God,  faith  in  his  providences  and  prom- 
ises, and,  above  all,  faith  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
I  think  Sophia,  who  listens  attentively  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  learning  the  way  of  faith  ;  and  I 
like  to  see  both  fathers  and  children  walking  in 
that  good  road."  Something  told  me  that  this 
touched  him  at  the  right  point.  But  his  only 
reply  was,  "  Sophia  is  a  good  girl." 

"And  then  there  is  the  good  old  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  It  is  plain  sailing  there.  The 
old  life  must  be  brought  down,  and  the  new  life 
brought  up.  We  must  be  born  again,  made 
over,  brought  into  the  kingdom.  How  can  I 
bear  to  see  sinners  go  out  of  their  Father's 
mansion,    when    God   wants    them    at   home  ? 

There    is    the    poor    shoemaker,  John    D , 

whom  the  people  call  a  drunkard,  who  sits  in  the 
left-hand  gallery,  and  who  follows  me  about  the 
streets  as  a  pet  lamb  follows  a  shepherd.  I 
said,  just  now,  that  I  did  not  understand  the 
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doctrine  of  election  sufficiently  to  preach  upon 
it.  But  I  think  I  see  a  little  glimmering  of 
light  just  at  this  moment.  Election  or  no 
election,  I  am  certain  of  one  thing :  it  is  not  all 
on  Satan's  side  and  in  Satan's  favor.  If  my 
poor  drunken  friend  is  elected  to  destruction, 
then  I  am  elected  to  help  him  out  of  it ;  if  he  is 
elected  to  burn  in  the  flames  (and  I  think  he  is 
burning  there  already),  I  am  elected  to  put  the 
fire  out.  It  is  something  like  this,  Friend  Stack- 
pole,  is  it  not?  You  elect  to  plow  the  ground 
and  plant  the  seed,  and  God  elects  to  send  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine  ;  and  then  come  the  good 
fruits.  Or,  taking  another  case,  you  elect  to 
be  a  servant  of  God,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how 
it  can  be  otherwise  than  that  God  shall  elect 
to  be  your  Master.  Or,  what  is  better,  if  you 
elect  to  be  not  merely  a  servant,  but  a  true, 
loving  child  of  God,  I  am  certain  God  will  elect 
to  be  a  Father.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

He  said,  with  some  little  emotion  in  his  voice, 
"  I  hope  it  will  be  so." 

At  last  Farmer  Stackpole  arose,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  went  home.     And  I  conjee- 
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ture,  for  I  can  not  speak  with  absolute  certainty, 
that  he  told  his  wife  and  Sophia  that  "  he  felt 
b.etter ;  "  and  that  the  minister,  who  had 
"  hardly  got  into  his  working  harness,  would 
preach  the  whole  gospel,  only  give  him  time, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  complete  his  educa- 
tion." 


HOW    AM    I    JUSTIFIED? 


'  ~  "N    its    simplest  idea,  justification  is  to 


make  that  just  which  before  was  un- 
just. God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  But 
when  he  has  lost  this  original  righteousness  by 
transgressing  the  law,  how  can  it  be  restored  ? 

There  is  a  kind  of  justification  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  we  call  regeneration,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  a  new  righteousness  are  replanted 
in  the  soul,  and,  springing  up,  ripen,  through 
sanctification,  unto  holiness  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness. 

But  the  justification  which  Paul  so  clearly 
unfolds,  and  which  Luther  held  as  the  article 
of  a  standing  or  falling  church,  is  different  from 
this.     As  a  doctrine,  it  rests  on  the  fact  of  pro- 
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pitiation  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  supposes  an  act  of  grace  in  God,  and  of 
faith  in  man. 

Regeneration  is  a  change  of  man's  heart,  or 
the  bent  of  his  moral  nature,  from  wrong  to 
right ;  as  when  one  dead  in  sin  is  quickened  by 
the  Spirit  into  a  life  of  obedience  and  love. 
Justification  is  a  change  in  man's  legal  state  or 
relations  ;  as  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  is 
remitted,  and  the  guilty  is  pardoned.  An  offi- 
cer in  our  late  Rebellion,  who  has  been  led  to 
see  the  evil  of  that  movement,  and  to  renounce 
it,  is  politically  regenerated.  But  only  when 
he  has  been  pardoned  through  governmental 
clemency,  and  restored  to  citizenship,  is  he 
politically  justified. 

The  meritorious  ground  of  this  justifying 
righteousness  is  not  in  what  I  do,  but  in  the 
work  of  Christ.  In  that  work,  the  love  of 
God,  in  the  remission  of  sin,  is  perfectly  har- 
monized with  his  justice,  which  requires  its 
punishment. 

I  can  not  tell  exactly  what  these  attributes  are 
in  God, — justice  and  love.     It  is  plain,  how- 
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ever,  that  they  are  distinct  qualities  in  his  being, 
and  of  his  government.  They  can  never  be  at 
variance  in  him,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded in  our  ideas.  That  may  be  called 
love  in  God,  by  which  he  inclines  to  secure  the 
holiness  and  blessedness  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, and  which  shows  itself  eminently  in  the 
gospel :  justice  is  that  to  which  they  are  respon- 
sible as  a  rule  of  right  in  their  relation  to  him 
and  to  each  other,  and  which  expresses  itself  in 
law. 

But  how  are  these  opposing  claims  of  law 
and  love  met  in  my  justification  ?  By  what 
principle  of  cancellation,  or  conciliation,  can 
the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  be  executed 
upon  me  as  guilty,  as  justice  demands,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  remitted  when  I  believe,  as 
love  desires  ?  I  answer,  by  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  as  a  servant  and  a  sufferer.'  "  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through 
faith  in  his  blood."  As  a  servant,  Christ  obeyed 
the  law  in  my  place,  and  for  me,  who  have 
failed  in  obedience  ;  thereby  providing  that  I, 
through  faith,  may  be  accepted,  as  if  completely 
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righteous.  Then,  as  a  sufferer,  he  bore  the 
penalty  of  .the  very  law  he  had  so  divinely 
obeyed,  instead  of  and  for  me,  who  have  trans- 
gressed it ;  thus  procuring  pardon  for  me  as  a 
penitent.  In  this  way,  love  gains  all  it  asks, 
and  justice  all  it  claims. 

There  is,  then,  in  my  justification,  a  govern- 
ment of  equity  and  law,  and  also  a  gospel  of 
glad  tidings  and  peace  ;  a  Sinai  and  a  Calvary ; 
the  meeting  of  God's  rectitude  as  a  Ruler, 
and  his  compassion  as  a  Father  and  Friend. 
This  satisfies  me. 

When  I  speak  of  Christ  as  a  sufferer,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  he  was  a  sinner.  He 
was  wounded,  not  for  his  transgressions,  but  for 
mine.  He  was  "the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness," in  that  very  hour  of  agony  in  which  was 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  Nor  am  I 
to  suppose  that  he  endured  the  very  same  pen- 
alty that  is  remitted  to  me,  but  what,  in  my 
salvation,  is  its  perfect  equivalent.  Where 
there  is  no  sin  in  the  sufferer,  how  can  there  be 
any  literal  punishment?  But  just  because  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  literal  punishment, 
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they  must  be  substitutionary.  They  can  be 
nothing  else.  His  endurance  of  the  contradic- 
tion of  sinners,  in  his  brief  ministry,  looked 
from  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man  to  the  multi- 
tudinous contradictions  of  men  with  God,  and 
also  to  a  reconciliation. 

Atonement  is,  therefore,  the  great  fact  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel.  Vicari- 
ousness  —  one  man  living,  working,  dying  for 
others  —  is  the  only  and  the  indispensable 
interpretation  of  the  evangelic  history.  It  is 
the  marrow  of  the  gospel,  the  soul  of  all  the 
bodies  of  true  divinity.  The  birth  and  life  and 
death  of  Christ  were  all  grandly  substitution- 
ary and  atoning.  Without  this  key,  the  life  of 
Jesus  would  be  an  inexplicable  enigma,  the 
incarnation  a  blunder,  and  the  crucifixion  an 
offensive  paradox. 

Now,  why  should  not  God  be  pleased  with 
this  method  of  justification  ?  Is  it  not  his 
device,  all  his  own  work  ?  Does  it  not  per- 
fectly harmonize  and  illustrate  the  attributes 
of  his  nature,  and  answer  all  the  best  ends  of 
government  ?     Is  there  any  thing  in  it  that  is 
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arbitrary  ?  any  thing  capricious  or  compul- 
sory ?  How  can  there  be,  when  its  originating 
cause  is  love,  and  its  regulative  law  justice? 
when  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  are 
both  free  as  air  ? 

And,  if  he  is  pleased  with  it,  why  should  not 
I  be,  since  I  am  pardoned  and  accepted  in 
Christ,  as  if  I  had  never  sinned,  and  am  to  be 
made  perfectly  pure  and  eternally  blessed  ? 
Yea,  I  do,  and  will  for  ever,  glory  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I 
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THE   SINNER  AT  THE  CROSS. 

Helpless  before  the  cross  I  lay, 

With  all  to  lose,  or  all  to  win. 
My  steps  had  wandered  from  the  way, 

My  soul  was  burthened  with  her  sin  : 
I  spoke  no  word,  I  made  no  plea, 

But  this,  Be  merciful  to  me  ! 

To  meet  His  gaze,  I  could  not  brook, 

Who,  for  my  sake  ascended  there. 
I  could  not  bear  the  angry  look 

My  dear,  offended  Lord  must  weai 
Remembering  how  I  had  denied 

His  name,  my  heart  within  me  die^ 

Almost  I  heard  his  awful  voice, 
Sounding  above  my  head  in  wrath, 

Fixing  my  everlasting  choice, 

With  such  as  tread  the  downward  path 

I  waited  for  the  words,  Depart 
From  me,  accursed  as  thou  art ! 

One  moment  all  the  world  was  stilled ; 

Then  he  who  saw  my  anguish  spoke. 
I  heard,  I  breathed,  my  pulses  thrilled, 

And  heart  and  brain  and  soul  awoke. 
No  scorn,  no  wrath,  was  in  that  tone, 

But  pitying  love,  and  love  alone  1 
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"  And  dost  thou  know  and  love  not  me," 
He  said,  "  when  I  have  loved  thee  so  ? 

It  was  for  guilty  men  like  thee 
I  came  into  this  world  of  woe. 

To  save  the  lost  I  lived  and  died ; 
For  sinners  was  I  crucified." 

The  fountain  of  my  tears  was  dried, 
My  eyes  were  lifted  from  the  dust. 

"  Jesus,  my  blessed  Lord  ! "  I  cried, 
"  And  is  it  thou  1  feared  to  trust  ? 

And  art  thou  he  I  deemed  my  foe, 
The  Friend  to  whom  I  dared  not  go  ? 

"How  could  I  shrink  from  such  as  thou,  - 
Divine  Redeemer  as  thou  art ! 

I  know  thy  loving  kindness  now  ; 
I  see  thy  wounded,  bleeding  heart ; 

I  know  that  thou  didst  give  me  thine, 
And  all  that  thou  dost  ask  is  mine  ! 

"  My  Lord,  my  God !  I  know  at  last 
Whose  mercy  I  have  dared  offend : 

I  own  thee  now,  I  hold  thee  fast,  — 
My  Brother,  Lover,  and  my  Friend  ! 

Take  me  and  clasp  me  to  thy  breast ; 
Bless  me  again,  and  keep  me  blest ! 
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"  Thou  art  the  man  who  ne'er  refused 

With  sinful  men  to  sit  at  meat ; 
Who  spake  to  her  who  was  accused 

Of  men,  and  trembling  at  thy  feet, 
As  lips  had  never  spoke  before : 

'  Go  uncondemned,  and  sin  no  more  I  * 

"  Dear  Lord  !  not  all  eternity 

Thy  image  from  my  heart  can  move, 

When  thou  didst  turn  and  look  on  me, 
When  first  I  heard  thy  words  of  love,  — 

'  Repent,  believe,  and  thou  shalt  be 
To-night  in  paradise  with  me.'  " 


CHURCHES  AND  PREACHERS  IN 
LONDON. 


FTER  wandering  on  the  Continent 
six  weeks,  with  opportunity  to  at- 
Wi  tend  no  service  in  his  own  tongue 
but  that  of  the  English  Church,  a  New-Eng- 
land Congregationalist  may  be  expected  to 
enjoy  with  an  unusual  relish  his  first  Sabbath 
in  London.  However  beautiful  a  liturgical 
form  may  be  as  a  literary  and  devotional  pro- 
duction, and  no  matter  how  devout  the  wor- 
shipers may  appear,  the  change  from  it  to  a 
service  at  such  churches  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's, 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones's,  and  others,  is  very  great. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  Welshman  and  a  Conareo-a- 
tionalist ;  and,  though  less  known  than  some 
other   London   preachers,   is   a   genius   hardly 
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second  to  any  in  the  metropolis.  The  one 
discourse  which  we  heard  from  him,  while  not 
at  all  sensational,  was  certainly  quite  a  remark- 
able production.  Colloquial,  and  severely  plain 
in  style,  and  abounding  in  simple  and  striking 
illustrations,  he  seemed  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  all  present ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  large,  was  entirely  filled.  The  subject 
was,  "  God  a  Rock  ;  "  and  the  preacher's  com- 
parison of  human  changes  with  the  stability 
of  the  unchangeable  God  was  truly  eloquent, 
and  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
power. 

Dr.  Cumming's  church  is  in  the  very  center 
of  London,  with  eight  theaters  near  by,  and 
closely  hemmed  in  by  dwellings  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  house  has  high-backed  pews, 
with  no  beauty  of  architecture  or  furniture, 
and  will  seat  perhaps  six  hundred  persons. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  attendance,  the  doors 
were  not  open  to  the  public  till  the  hour  of 
service  ;  and  the  house  was  not  crowded,  though 
many  of  the  audience  were  strangers,  all  of 
whom   were    kept    standing    fifteen    minutes, 
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without  being  shown  to  seats.  The  doctor 
was  perched  in  a  high  pulpit  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  wide.  He 
read  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation, 
and  followed  with  comments  on  the  prophecies, 
which  occupied  about  ten  minutes,  leaving  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  speaker  was  Dr.  Cum- 
ming.  The  sermon  which  followed  fully  sus- 
tained the  preacher's  wide  reputation.  This 
church  has  built  school-edifices,  in  destitute 
quarters,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  and  carries  them  on  at  an  ex- 
pense of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  tabernacle  is  about  two  miles 
in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames.  The  gates  in  front  of  the 
edifice  are  opened  at  ten  o'clock  Sabbath 
mornings,  but  none,  excepting  his  own  people 
and  strangers  who  may  have  tickets,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  till  ten  minutes  before  the 
service.  Then  the  crowd  presses  in,  to  take 
any  vacant  seats  that  may  remain.  Two  oval 
tiers  of  galleries  extend  entirely  round  the 
room,  and  the  house  will  seat  five   thousand. 
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There  are  five,  six,  and  seven  rows  of  seats  in 
the  galleries,  according  to  the  position.  In  the 
aisles  below,  at  the  ends  of  the  pews  there  are 
seats  called  flaps,  to  turn  up  as  needed.  The 
entire  edifice,  though  neat,  is  severely  plain, 
and  evidently  built  for  use,  and  not  for  show. 
The  preacher's  platform  is  at  one  end,  at  the 
front  of  the  lower  gallery ;  and  underneath  it, 
extending  farther  forward,  is  another  platform, 
occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  a 
reporter,  who  takes  down  the  sermon  verbatim, 
for  Mr.  Spurgeon's  magazine,  "  The  Sword 
and  Trowel."  Every  seat  seemed  to  be  filled 
the  morning  we  were  present  ;  but  the  crowd  is 
said  to  be  always  greatest  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  also  read  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Revelation,  interspersing  with  *it  fully  as  much 
running  comment  as  text.  Some  of  his  remarks 
were  decidedly  forcible  and  striking  and  he 
was  more  practical,  though  less  prophetic,  than 
Dr.  Cumming  on  the  same  chapter.  An  ex- 
cellent, earnest  gospel  sermon  followed,  but 
below  the  preacher's  average  in  power  and 
interest.     If  printed   side   by   side   with    Mr. 
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Jones's,  it  would  almost  universally  be  pro- 
nounced the  inferior  of  the  two,  and  less 
attractive.  It  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely 
extemporaneous  as  to  words ;  and  the  speaker 
kept  his  hands  upon  the  semi-circular  railing 
in  front  of  the  platform  a  large  part  of  the 
time.  He  has  a  magnificent  voice,  and  knows 
how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  both  in 
reading  and  in  preaching.  An  occasional  amen 
was  heard  during  the  prayer,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  hearty  ones  at  its  close.  The  singing, 
which  was  congregational,  with  no  organ,  and 
no  efficient  leader,  dragged  badly  ;  though  Mr. 
Spurgeon  said  "  Faster  !  "  several  times  between 
the  verses,  each  of  which  was  read  after  the 
previous  one  had  been  sung.  Among  the 
hymns  was, —    * 

11  Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me," 

and  others  familiar  to  American  ears.  After 
the  sermon,  a  collection  was  taken ;  the  boxes 
being  passed  through  the  entire  house  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  about  twenty-five  persons. 
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The  communion  is  administered  in  the 
a  lecture-room,"  every  Sabbath  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  service;  and,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
being  an  open-communionist,  the  invitation 
thereto  was  extended  to  "  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches."  Only  about  three  hundred 
persons  were  present.  Ten  deacons  officiated  ; 
and  there  was  a  seeming  haste  about  the  entire 
service,  which  was  completed  in  twenty  min- 
utes. In  his  introductory  prayer,  Mr.  Spur- 
geon commenced  thus  :  "  O  precious  Lord,  our 
hearts  are  merry  within  us  at  the  thought  of 
the  glorious  things  thou  hast  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Thee." 

The  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  in  the  church.  About  seven 
hundred  were  present  at  the  one  which  we 
attended ;  and  the  services  were  conducted  by 
James,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  colleague 
pastor.  Eight  brethren,  all  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  officers  of  the  church,  sat  upon  the  plat- 
form with  him,  and  prayed  in  turn.  No  others 
took  part ;  and  the  only  address  was  by  the 
leader,  who  spoke  about  fifteen  minutes.    There 
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was  great  simplicity,  directness,  and  earnestness 
in  the  exercises ;  and  some  of  the  sick  were 
prayed  for  by  name,  as  Brother  and  Sister  So- 
and-so.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  sixteen 
converts  were  immersed  ;  but  less  than  half  the 
congregation  remained  to  witness  the  act. 
The  young  ladies  who  went  into  the  water 
were  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  neat  white 
caps. 

In  England,  the  meeting-houses  of  all  the 
dissenting  churches,  whether  large  or  small, 
are  called  chapels.  The  second  preaching- 
service  is  in  the  evening,  almost  universally. 
The  general  order  of  service  is  much  like  ours, 
though  there  is  more  singing  and  more  Scrip- 
ture-reading. 

Among  all  the  different  sects,  and  every- 
where, we  found  the  people  joining  more 
actively  in  the  service  than  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  at  home.  Throughout  Great 
Britain,  the  people  follow  the  Scripture-reading 
quite  generally  with  their  own  Bibles ;  the 
pews,  in  many  cases,  being  supplied  with  boxes, 
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in  which    the  various   hymn-books  and  Bibles 
are  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

In  Scotland,  especially,  there  is  a  great 
rustling  of  leaves  to  find  the  text  as  soon  as  it 
is  announced.  The  congregation  always  join 
in  the  singing,  though  generally  led  by  a  choir ; 
in  Scotland,  the  chorister  usually  occupying 
an  elevated  seat  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  A 
petition  for  the  Queen  and  the  Government  is 
always  included  in  one  of  the  prayers ;  and  is 
not  this  habit  of  recognizing  the  needs  of  our 
rulers  worthy  of  becoming  more  general  and 
uniform  in  our  own  country  ?  The  benediction 
always  follows  a  closing  prayer,  the  congrega- 
tion sitting  with  heads  inclined ;  and,  when  it 
concludes,  there  is  no  general  rush  into  the 
aisles,  but  many  continue  to  sit  for  several 
minutes,  while  the  people  gradually  and  slowly 
pass  out,  —  a  plan  which  undeniably  is  far  better 
than  the  common  practice  with  us,  of  seizing 
the  hat  and  pushing  for  the  door  the  instant 
the  "  Amen  "  is  pronounced.  Many  stop  to 
speak  with  friends  ;  and  the  social  element  is 
thus  developed,  and  effectively  used  in  binding 
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the  congregation  together,  and  promoting  a 
general  interest  in  each  other.  In  most  of  the 
churches  in  Great  Britain,  the  sexton  shows 
the  minister  up  the  stairs  into  the  pulpit,  espe- 
cially if  a  stranger,  and  closes  and  fastens  the 
door.  The  duty  of  showing  strangers  to  seats 
is  frequently  assigned  to  a  woman.  In  favor 
of  gallery-seats  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the 
chapels  and  cathedrals  throughout  Europe, 
where  royal  families  attend,  the  place  assigned 
them  is  generally  in  the  front  gallery. 

One  thing  only  remains  to  be  said.  An 
absence  of  several  months  serves  to  make  the 
churches  at  home  seem  surprisingly  beautiful ; 
and  the  secret  is  simply  this.  The  English 
love  old  "  established'"  things,  — old  buildings, 
old  signs,  old  customs,  old  styles,  old  every 
thing:  and  new  inventions  come  into  use  far 
slower  than  with  ns.  In  expense  and  dura- 
bility, and  as  specimens  of  architecture,  our 
churches  are  far  behind  theirs.  They  build 
to  last,  and  then  cling  to  the  same  edifice, 
generation  after  generation,  long  after  we 
should  regard  it  unfit  to  use.     But,  probably, 
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several  scores  of  churches  could  be  found  in 
Massachusetts,  which,  in  their  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  attractiveness  as  audience-rooms, 
would  excel  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  Great 
Britain. 

it 


THE  DARK  CLOSET. 


,RS.  W was   the   mother  of  ten 

children.  Having  given  them  to 
God  in  their  infancy,  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  she  ever  sought  by  precept, 
example,  and  prayer,  to  bring  them  up  for 
him.  The  salvation  of  a  particular  child  was 
sometimes  a  special  burden  upon  her  soul ;  and 
more  than  once,  as  she  believed,  a  special 
answer  to  her  importunities  in  that  child's 
behalf  was  granted.  For  many  years  she  has 
had  the  great  happiness  of  seeing  all  her  chil- 
dren members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  quiet,  Christian  spirit  of  that  mother, 
and  her  fervent  prayers  in  the  closet,  were  her 
chief  sources  of  religious  power  over  her  chil- 
dren.     She   did  not   talk  with   them    on  the 
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subject  of  religion  directly,  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  some  mothers  do ;  but  there  was  a  religious 
atmosphere  around  her  at  all  times.  Every 
child  breathed  that  atmosphere,  and  felt  her 
influence.  They  all  believed  their  mother  to 
be  a  sincere  Christian. 

One  of  the  sons,  when  but  a  lad,  became 
interested  in  religion.  In  seeking  a  place  of 
retirement  for  his  secret  devotions,  where  he 
would  be  undisturbed,  he  thought  of  a  large 
closet  out  of  the  "parlor-chamber."  That 
closet  was  the  repository  of  blankets,  comforta- 
bles, and  various  kinds  of  bed-clothes.  It  was 
large,  and  without  any  window.  When  the 
door  was  shut,  it  was  total  darkness :  no  eye 
but  that  of  "  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  "  could 
behold  any  one  who  there  sought  retirement 
from  the  world. 

In  that  dark  closet  that  lad  erected  his  altar 
for  secret  prayer  :  it  was  his  Bethel.  And 
none  but  God  can  ever  know  the  Bethel  sea- 
sons he  there  enjoyed,  in  communing  with  his 
Saviour,  before  he  left  his  home  to  prepare  for 
the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
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Some  years  since,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  his 
dear  old  home,  as  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  had  a  desire  to  visit  the  dark  closet,  and 
see  how  it  would  seem  to  "shut  the  door 
and  pray  to  his  Father  which  is  in  secret," 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his  young  days.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  what  a  scene  greeted  his 
eyes  !  There,  in  the  center  of  the  closet,  stood 
a  chair,  and  before  that  chair  there  was  a 
cushion  in  which  were  deep  prints,  where  some 
one,  evidently,  was  accustomed  to  kneel  in 
secret  prayer  !  And  who  could  it  be  ?  Who 
but  that  blessed  mother  that  had  prayed  all  her 
ten  children  into  the  kingdom  ? 

What  a  hallowed  spot  did  it  seem  to  that 
son  !.  A  thrill  of  sacred  awe  came  over  him ; 
and  a  voice  almost  seemed  to  say,  as  it  did  to 
Moses  of  old,  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground." 

We  gaze  with  interest  upon  the  desk  at 
which  a  distinguished  author  composed  his 
works  of  world-wide  fame  ;  at  the  studio  of  a 
great  artist ;  at  the  chair  wh$re  sat  a  renowned 
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statesman  or  hero  :  but  what  are  all  these  to 
the  prints  in  that  cushion,  where  knelt  that 
"mother  in  Israel,"  in  her  communings  with 
the  Saviour,  and  where  she  "  had  power  with 
God"? 


RELIGION    IN    THE  SICK-ROOM. 


ALWAYS    supposed    Mrs.   Jennings 
was   a    Christian :    she's  been   a   pro- 
fessor more  than  a  dozen  years,"  said 
Ruth  Gray.       - 

"  And  what  has  given  you  occasion  to  doubt 
her  piety  now  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Howard,  the 
pastor  of  both  these  ladies,  who  had  overheard 
the  above-named  remark. 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  know  the  minister  was  so 
near  when  I  spoke.  Not  that  I  meant  any 
harm,  sir,  of  my  neighbor,  or  religion  either,  I 
am  sure.  But  Mrs.  Jennings  is  quite  sick,  and 
don't  seem  to  me  likely  to  live  long.  And,  as 
I  was  telling  my  friend  here,  she  don't  say  a 
word  about  dying,  and  appears  as  anxious  to 
get  well  as  I  should  be.     I  confess  I  did  won- 
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der  a  little,  it  seemed  so  worldly  for  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"  You  quite  mistake  the  nature  and  the 
value  of  religion,  Miss  Gray,  if  you  think  it 
renders  life  less  dear  or  important  to  its  pos- 
sessor. The  true  Christian  has  more  to  live 
for  than  the  mere  worldling.  Take  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Jennings,  for  an  example.  How  useful  she 
is  in  the  church,  in  society,  in  her  family  !  Why 
should  she  not  desire  to  live,  as  long  as  God 
gives  her  so  much  to  do  and  to  enjoy  ?  He 
has  implanted  the  love  of  life  in  every  human 
breast.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  take  care  of  the 
life  which  he  has  bestowed,  and,  when  sickness 
threatens  it,  to  use  every  lawful  means  for  its 
restoration.  And  Mrs.  Jennings  may  well  be 
anxious  to  recover,  as  she  thinks  of  her  young 
children,  six  in  number,  depending  on  her  for 
care  and  training." 

"  But,  sir,  should  hot  a  Christian  be  willing 
to  die?" 

"  Certainly :  they  should  yield  up  their  lives 
cheerfully,  when  the  Lord  calls  for  them ;  but 
not  before.     It  is  no  mark  of  true  religion  to  be 
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indifferent  to  life  ;  and  dying  grace  is  not  called 
for  till  the  dying  hour." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  far  off  with  my  neighbor, 
I  am  afraid.  I  do  not  think  she  can  live  many 
weeks,  at  farthest ;  though  she  doesn't  realize 
it  at  all." 

"  I  had  not  supposed  her  so  ill  as  that,  Miss 
Gray  :  I  must  call  upon  her  immediately." 

Mr.  Howard  found  his  parishioner  more  fee- 
ble even  than  he  had  feared,  and  was  obliged  to 
conclude  that  her  days  were  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  Yet  the  insidious  nature  of  her 
disease  (which  was  consumption)  had  not 
opened  her  eyes  to  its  probable  fatal  result ; 
and  she  was,  therefore,  still  anticipating  re- 
covery. 

"  When  the  weather  is  warmer,  so  that  I 
can  take  the  air,  I  hope  to  gain  faster ;  but  at 
present  I  am  distressingly  weak,"  she  said  with 
a  smile,  in  answer  to  her  pastor's  kind  in- 
quiries. 

"  You  contemplate  recovery  as  a  sure  thing, 
then?  "  he  said  very  quietly.  "You  have  no 
fears  of  not  getting  up  again  ?  " 
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"  No :  I  have  not  thought  but  I  should  get 
well.  Why  do  you  ask?"  And  then,  as  a 
sense  of  his  silent  gravity  of  face  and  manner 
suddenly  struck  her,  she  added,  — 

u  Do  you  think  —  does  the  doctor  say  I  am 
going  to  die  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  disturbed,  dear  Mrs.  Jennings. 
The  doctor  has  always  spoken  hopefully  of 
your  case.  But  you  know  it  is  their  way  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  last ;  and  I  must 
confess  I  find  you  looking  much  more  feeble 
than  I  had  expected.  So,  as  your  friend  and 
pastor,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  you  would  feel 
if  recovery  should  seem  to  be  impossible  ?  " 

The  invalid  was  agitated  deeply.  She  cov- 
ered her  face  for  a  few  moments  while  con- 
templating the  solemn  issue  thus  plainly  set 
before  her.  Tears  dropped  from  between  her 
wasted  fingers.  But,  at  length,  her  hands  were 
withdrawn  from  her'  pale  features,  and  she 
looked  her  pastor  in  the  face  with  a  heavenly 
smile. 

"Your  question  was  unexpected,"  she  said. 
"It  took  me  wholly  by  surprise.     I  have  been 
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looking  forward  to  life  and  its  cares,  not  to 
death  and  the  grave.  My  children,"  here  her 
voice  faltered,  —  "  my  children  seem  to  need 
me  so  much ;  my  dear  husband  would  miss 
me  sadly  :  but,  if  my  time  has  indeed  come,  I 
am  willing  to  go.  The  Lord  can  do  all  that  is 
necessary  for  them,  my  dear  ones ;  and  I  think 
I  can  say,  '  His  will,  not  mine,  be  done  ! '  : 

"  And  you  can  trust  your  soul  in  his  hands  ? 
You  are  not  afraid  to  exchange  worlds  ?  You 
feel  prepared  to  meet  your  God  ?  " 

u  I  am  a  sinner,  sir,  an  unworthy  sinner. 
But  Christ  has  died  for  me  ;  and  for  his  sake 
I  believe.  I  am  forgiven  and  accepted.  Only  in 
his  righteousness  can  I  hope  to  stand  at  the 
last.  O  sir !  pray  that  I  may  not  dishonor  my 
Saviour  when  I  come  to  die.  That  is  my 
worst  fear." 

"  Be  comforted,  dear  sister.  He  who  has 
given  you  grace  to  live  for  him  will  surely  give 
you  dying  grace  when  he  calls  you  to  go. 
Trust  him  both  in  life  and  in  death." 

A  few  weeks  later,  and  the  feet  of  the  de- 
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parting  saint  stood  amid  the  swellings  of  Jor- 
dan. No  eager  desire  of  life,  no  craven  fear 
of  death,  gave  the  lie  to  that  profession  which 
friends  and  neighbors  had  known  and  seen. 
For  her  it  had  been  Christ  to  live ;  to  her  it 
was  gain  to  die.  Ruth  Gray,  the  doubter, 
stood  beside  her  neighbor  when  she  joyfully 
yielded  up  her  spirit ;  and,  as  she  helped  to 
close  the  eyes  which  would  waken  no  more  on 
earth,  the  pastor  said  with  deep  solemnity, 
"  May  your  last  end  be  like  hers  !  " 
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THE   SHIP  IN  THE   SUNSHINE. 

Across  the  sands  strange  darkness  fell ; 

The  sun  had  dipped  beneath  a  cloud ; 
The  waves  now  sullenly  swept  on, 

The  surf  fast  whitened  to  a  shroud. 

And  shadows,  too,  fell  on  our  hearts, 
When,  lo  !  beyond  the  waves'  dark  run 

We  saw  a  ship  far  out  to  sea,  — 
A  ship  slow  sailing  in  the  sun  1 

O  ship  far  out  to  sea,  sail  on  ! 

Some  heart  upon  a  darkened  shore 
Will  see  with  joy  thy  whitening  sails, 

And  fear  the  deepening  gloom  no  more. 

O  souls  that  move  amid  the  light, 
Move  on  across  life's  cloudy  sea  ! 

For  many  will  take  heart  by  you, 

And  cry,  "  The  sun  will  come  to  me !  " 


ESQUIRE  YOUNGLOVE'S    FRUIT. 


N  the  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  winter  of  1880-31,  the  city  of 
was  visited  by  a  powerful  re- 
vival of  religion.  The  first  cases  of  seriousness 
were  a  couple  of  gentlemen  who  had  always 
been  moral.  They  were  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  largely  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
They  had  attended  the  Wednesday-evening 
lecture,  and  left  the  house  in  company,  mak- 
ing known  to  each  other  their  feelings. 
One  proposed  that  they  turn  back,  and  go  and 
see  the  pastor.  As 'they  were  passing  the 
lecture-room,  they  found  the  light  still  burn- 
ing, and,  on  looking  in,  found  the  pastor  and 
elders  of  the  church  in  consultation  on  the 
question  whether  there  was  feeling  enough  to 
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warrant  the  appointment  of  extra  meetings. 
They  entered,  and  asked,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

This  question  settled  the  matter.  Extra 
meetings  were  appointed,  and  converts  were 
numerous.  Among  others  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Younglove.  He  had  been  a  prac- 
titioner at  law  for  several  years,  and  had  a 
reputation  not  in  every  respect  above  re- 
proach. By  what  special  means  his  attention 
was  arrested,  we  can  not  say.  We  only  know 
that  he  appeared  at  the  meetings,  not  only  on 
Sabbaths,  but  week-days.  He  was  ready  to 
speak  and  pray.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  Esquire  Younglove  was  a  convert ;  and 
Christians  were  rejoiced  at  this  manifestation 
of  divine  power. 

On  a  certain  evening,  while  the  meetings 
were  in  progress,  Mr.  Olyphant,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  city  churches,  went  into  a  store  to 
make  some  purchases  ;  and  the  merchant  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  of  Esquire  Younglove's 
conversion. 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Mr.  Olyphant.  "  Are 
you  sure  it  is  so  ?  " 
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The  merchant  replied,  "It  is  town  talk. 
They  say  he  has  been  converted  in  the  meet- 
ings in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church." 

"I  hope  it  is  so;  but  I  don't  believe  it," 
said  Mr.  Olyphant. 

"  Don't  believe  it  ?  You  are  the  first  one  I 
have  seen  that  has  doubted  it.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  and  hear  him  talk  and  pray,  and  then 
you  can  judge." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  Esquire  Younglove  can 
talk  and  pray,  for  he  has  a  wonderful  gift  of 
gab.  I  can  not  think,  however,  he  has  been 
truly  converted." 

The  merchant  replied,  "  I  fear,  Mr.  Oly- 
phant, you  are  uncharitable.  Perhaps,  if  these 
meetings  were  in  progress  in  your  own  church, 
you  would  think  differently." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir ;  not  at  all.  You  will 
remember  that  I  do  not  say,  that,  to  human 
appearance,  Esquire  Younglove  does  not  give 
good  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart ;  nor  do  I 
say  that  he  does  not  think  he  has  begun  a  new 
life.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,' 
is  the  Scripture  rule  ;  and,  when  I  see  the  fruit 
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I  am  looking  for,  I  shall  believe  ;  and  not  till 
then.     How  much  are  these  articles  ?  " 

He  paid  the  bill,  and  returned  to  his  house. 
After  tea  he  took  up  his  paper,  and  busied  him- 
self in  reading  the  news  ;  but,  though  his  eyes 
were  on  the  paper,  he  was  thinking  of  what  the 
merchant  had  told  him  about  Esquire  Young- 
love. 

On  that  same  Thursday  evening,  there  was 
a  prayer-meeting  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  was  converted.  The  writer  was  present 
at  that  meeting.  Esquire  Younglove  came  in 
and  took  a  seat  near  by.  Soon  after  the  first 
singing  he  became  deeply  excited,  and  rose  and 
left  the  house. 

Mr.  Olyphant  had  not  finished  reading  his 
paper,  before  there  was  a  violent  ring  at  the 
door.  The  servant  opened  it,  and  found  Es- 
quire Younglove,  who  asked  if  Mr.  Olyphant 
was  in.     The  servant  replied  that  he  was. 

"  Ask  him  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  step 
into  the  hall  a  moment." 

Mr.  Olyphant  appeared. 
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Esquire  Younglove  said,  "  Mr.  Olypliant,  I 
have  left  a  religious  meeting,  that  I  might  have 
a  word  with  you." 

Mr.  Olypliant  said  coldly,  "  Well,  sir,  say 
on." 

"  You  remember,  sir,  a  transaction  which  oc- 
curred between  us  several  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  not  forgotten  it :  I  never 
shall." 

"  You  will  also  remember,  that,  at  that  time, 
you  accused  me  of  lying,  and  also  of  wronging 
you  out  of  money." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  thought  of  it  for 
years,  till  this  evening.  I  went  into  the  meet- 
ing  at   Mr.    's   in    Fourth    Street.      The 

history  of  the  conversion  of  Zaccheus  was  read, 
where  he  said,  '  If  I  have  taken  any  thing  from 
any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him 
four-fold.'  As  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
my  transaction  with  you  came  up  before  me. 
I  left  the  prayer-meeting  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, and  to  make  restitution.  Please  tell  me 
how  much  I  must  pay  you  ?  " 
17 
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Mr.  Olyphant  did  not  know  what  to  think 
or  to  say.  His  hardness  toward  Esquire 
Younglove,  which  had  been  increasing  for 
years,  disappeared ;  and,  grasping  him  by  the 
hand,  he  said,  "  Esquire,  since  you.  manifest 
such  feelings  as  these,  I  can  ask  no  more  fhan 
the  amount  of  the  original  claim.  I  might  take 
more,  legally,  but  your  family  need  it.  I  might 
take  less,  and  not  suffer  by  it ;  but,  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  that  '  obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice,'  I  shall  exact  the  amount  of  which 
you  wronged  me." 

Esquire  Younglove  took  out  his  wallet  and 
handed  him  some  bills,  and  said,  "Mr.  Oly- 
phant, are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

•"  Abundantly  so.  I  heard  this  evening  that 
you  had  commenced  a  new  life.  May  God 
prosper  you,  and  make  you  useful !  " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  We  part  friends,  I  know. 
Good- night,  sir." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted.  After  an 
absence  of  half  an  hour,  Esquire  Younglove 
entered  the  meeting  the  second  time.  As 
soon   as   the   one  who  was  speaking   took  his 
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seat,  lie  rose  and  said,  "  The  reading  of  the 
Scripture,  this  evening,  recalled  an  occurrence 
of  some  years'  standing.  I  have  been  to  the 
party  concerned,  and  have  made  confession  and 
restitution.  I  feel  now  that  all  darkness  has 
left  my  mind,  and  that  I  can  rejoice  in  God. 
I  am  determined  to  do  my  whole  duty,  let  it 
cost  what  it  may."  He  added  much  more,  but 
this  was  the  substance  of  all.  Some,  who  had 
doubted  before,  were  now  satisfied  of  his  sin- 
cerity ;  for  they  knew  how  cutting  it  must  be 
to  one  naturally  as  proud  as  Esquire  Young- 
love  to  make  a  public  confession,  and  to  go 
and  make  restitution  to  one  whom  he  had 
injured. 

The  next  morning,  as  Mr.  Olyphant  was 
passing  the  store  where  he  made  purchases  on 
the  previous  evening,  he  entered,  and,  calling 
the  owner  toward  the  door,  said,  "  I  think 
Esquire  Younglove  is  a  Christian." 

"  What  has  changed  your  mind  ?  " 

"Fruit,  sir." 

"What  fruit,  sir?" 

"  That  is  between  him  and  myself.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  good  fruit" 
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"  Good-morning,  sir." 

H3  passed  on,  thanking  God  that  such  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  Esquire  Younglove's 
mind.  He  was  not  selfish  in  this ;  for  the 
amount  of  which  he  was  originally  wronged 
was  a  small  matter  to  one  of  his  wealth.  He 
thanked  God  for  this  wonderful  manifestation 
of  his  grace,  in  causing  the  seed  of  the  word 
to  spring  up  among  thorns,  and  to  yield  such 
good  fruit.  He  never  questioned  afterwards 
the  soundness  of  the  conversion  of  Esquire 
Younglove. 
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woman  suffered,  —  oh,  how 
much  !  Only  mothers  may  guess  at  it. 
Her  daughter  was  grievously  vexed, 
and  of  a  devil!  —  "  an  unclean  spirit."  This 
young  daughter  suffered,  but  the  mother  far 
more.  To  be  held  in  possession  of  a  malignant, 
lost  spirit ;  doing  not  her  own  deeds,  but  his  ! 
And  God,  the  good,  the  merciful  Father,  all- 
powerful,  all- wise,  permitted  it ! 

Yes ;  but  he  sent  his  Son  to  trample  on  this 
very  power  of  darkness.  The  woman  of  Syro- 
Phcenicia  "  heard  of  him."  She  "  came  and 
fell  at  his  feet."  She  besought  him  ;  she  cried 
unto  him,  saying,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O 
Lord,  thou  Son  of  David."  And  Jesus,  whose 
tenderness  was  unbounded,  who  healed  all  who 
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came  to  him,  —  he  answered  Tier  not  a  word. 
And  when  the  men  who  followed  Jesus  grew 
tired  of  her  persistency,  they,  too,  turned  against 
her,  and  hegged  that  she  might  be  sent  away. 
Poor,  wretched  woman,  —  unbefriended  by 
heaven  and  earth,  given  over  to  the  powers 
of  hell,  —  what  remains  for  her  but  to  go  wild, 
and,  yielding  to  the  possession  of  darkness,  in 
some  mad  way  end  the  horror  of  the  present, 
by  rushing  with  her  young  daughter  into  the 
unknown  life  ?  Not  so  thought  she.  She 
besieged  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  with  her 
petitions.-  When  he  did  speak,  did  ever  words 
so  discouraging  fall  from  gracious  lips  ?  "I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel."  What  could  she  answer  to  this? 
She  did  not  answer  it.  She  only  came  and 
worshiped  him,  saying,  "  Lord,  Jielp  me ! " 
Her  sweet,  clinging  importunity  must  surely 
move  him.  But  he'  answered  and  said,  "  It  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to 
cast  it  to  dogs,"  —  the  most  repellant  words 
recorded  as  ever  coming  from  those  divine 
lips ! 
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Was  there  something  in  his  loving  face 
which  still  held  her  a  suppliant  ?  or  was  she 
impelled  only  by  the  heart-breaking  anguish 
of  love,  the  dreadful  necessity  which  would  not 
.be  denied?  I  think  that  dear  face  had  in  it 
something  not  so  forbidding  as  the  words  she 
heard.  Mark  tells  us  she  "  had  heard  of 
him."  She  had  heard  how,  in  all  the  country 
round  about  Gennesaret,  they  brought  unto 
him  all  that  were  diseased,  and  besought  him 
that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment; and  as  many  as  touched  were  made 
perfectly  whole.  She  had  heard  that  he  had 
power  over  devils.  Of  all  the  women  who 
had  knelt  to  him  was  he  stern  and  hard  only 
to  her  ?  She  believed  nothing  of  the  kind.  .  So 
full  of  love  and  benevolence  and  divine  healing, 
that  his  very  garments  were  permeated  with 
the  blessed  influence,  he  could  not  wear  so 
cold  a  face  as  to  deceive  this  quick-eyed 
mother.  Perhaps  there  is  a  sparkle  of  woman- 
wit  in  her  reply :  "  Truth,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters' 
table."     Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  words. 
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while  they  are  humble,  are  full  of  bold  confi- 
dence. 

And  now  comes  the  precious  answer.  The 
Lord  not  only  gives  her  her  request,  he  com- 
mends her.  He  said,  "  O  woman  !  great  is  thy 
faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 
How  much  that  reply  contains  !.  How  it  re- 
paid her  for  all  her  distress  !  Her  daughter 
was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour. 

Dear  weeping  mothers,  I  think  this  story  is 
for  such  as  we,  through  all  time.  Jesus  knew 
that  woman's  heart ;  and  he  wished  to  show 
her  courageous  faith,  and  the  value  he  sets 
upon  persistent,  trusting  petition,  even  to  us 
mothers  in  this  end  of  the  earth  and  this  far-off 
century.  He  wished  to  show  us  how  to  take 
his  apparent  denials  when  we  pray  for  our 
children.  We  also,  who  are  not  of  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  may  beg  for  these 
crumbs  from  the  Master's  table. 

Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  If  this  be 
the  crumb  of  his  compassion,  how  may  we  take 
heart ! 

Dear  sister,  is  your  son  possessed  of  a  devil  ? 
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is  your  daughter  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  ? 
Tell  Jesus.  Tell  him  again  and  again.  Bc- 
seech'  him.  Oh !  he  must  say  at  last,  "  Be  it 
unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 

That  happy  mother  who  has  been  singing  a 
thousand  years  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  does  not 
now  regret  those  days  of  horror,  when  hell 
itself  prevailed  against  her.  Satan,  the  adver- 
sary, meant  ill  to  her ;  but  out  of  it  what  hath 
God  wrought  ?  How  many  heartsick  mothers 
have  had  comfort  because  of  her  disquiet  ?  If 
Jesus  had  answered  her  at  once,  much  of  the 
force  of  the  lesson  would  have  been  lost. 
Having  had  this  look  into  his  heart,  let  us 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  distrust  his 
love.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  story  of  the 
mother  whose  young  daughter  was  grievously 
vexed  of  a  devil,  and  the  Master  whom  the 
devils  fear. 

Another  thought  is  suggested  by  the 
story. 

There  is  nothing  said  of  the  father.  Perhaps 
he  was  dead ;  perhaps  he  did  not  believe  in 
Jesus    of  Nazareth :   but,  whatever  might  be 
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the  reason,  the  mother  came  alone.     And  she 
prevailed  alone. 

Taken  in  all  its  phases,  is  not  this  one  of  the 
most  comforting  portions  of  the  comforting 
Book? 


THE   MURDERED   GUIDE. 


iN  his  recent  work,  "  The  Nile  Tribu- 
taries of  Abyssinia,"  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker  relates  the  following  thrilling 
incident.  Many  years  since,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  first  conquered  ^Nubia,  a  regiment 
of  them  were  passing  across  a  certain  desert. 
The  heat  was  oppressive,  almost  beyond  en- 
durance ;  and  their  supply  of  water  was  very 
scanty.  They  were  put  upon  short  allowance. 
Far  in  the  horizon  they  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  a  beautiful  lake  with  branching  palm- 
trees.  They  longed  for  the  water  and  the 
cool  shadows.  Their  Arab  guide  told  them 
there  was  no  lake  there :  it  was  a  mirage,  a 
floating,  alluring  delusion.  They  insisted  on 
taking   the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes,  and 
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urged  him  to  deviate  from  the  chosen  pathway 
across  that  trackless  waste.  He  resisted.  He 
would  not  waste  the  precious  time.  He  would 
not  yield  to  their  mistaken  notions. 

At  last,  they  came  to  open  violence ;  and, 
when  they  sought  to  compel  him  to  their  views, 
he  resisted :  and  they  whose  very  life  de- 
pended on  his  life  left  him  weltering  in  his 
blood.  Then  the  whole  regiment,  wild  with 
delight,  and  eager  for  their  anticipated  refresh- 
ment and  repose,  rushed  toward  the  fascinating 
waters.  Parched  and  heated,  they  tore  across 
the  hot  sands.  They  were  scorched  and 
blinded  and  bewildered.  And  yet  farther 
and  farther  they  struck  into  the  wide  waste ; 
farther  and  farther  they  separated  themselves 
from  their  dead  guide,  who  alone  had  the  secret 
of  their  safety :  and  still  the  visionary  lake 
fled  before  them  as  a  phantom,  and  the  palm- 
trees  beckoned  with  their  lifted  hands.  At 
last,  never  nearer  the  object  of  their  search, 
tired  and  disappointed,  maddened  and  in  de- 
spair, one  after  another  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  and  to  perish. 
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Is  not  this  story  a  parable  ?  Is  not  this  man's 
treatment  of  the  Guide  who  came  to  show  him 
the  way  to  heaven  ?  But  here  the  analogy 
fails.  The  death  of  the  earthly  guide  locked 
up  his  secret  for  ever.  The  death  of  the  heav- 
enly published  this  :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  These  soldiers 
destroyed  their  only  hope  of  reaching  the  very 
waters  they  craved.  But  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  foundation  of  our  hope.  These  soldiers 
could  not  find  their  way  back  to  that  lifeless 
man,  and  gather  his  secret  from  his  lips.  But 
we  can  find  our  way  to  the  place  where  our 
Guide  hangs  upon  the  cross,  where  he  lies  in 
the  sepulcher.  And  it  is  his  death  that  speaks 
to  us,  more  than  his  life.  His  death  shows  us 
the  way  across  life's  desert.  His  death  opens 
to  us  those  fountains  of  living  water,  of  which, 
if  a  man  drink,  he  shall  never  thirst  and  never 
die.  We  have  only  to  come  back  from  our 
vain  chase  after  the  delusive  and  vanishing 
waters  of  this  world,  and  our  crucified  Guide 
will  speak  to  us  from  his  cross  and  his  sepul- 
cher. 
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But  we  must  come  back  during  this  life.  If 
we  delay  until  death  comes,  we  have  before  us 
only  such  an  eternity  of  parched  and  panting 
and  unsatisfied  search  as  these  poor  soldiers. 
"We  shall  follow  mirages,  that  rise  upon  our 
horizon,  delude  us,  and  disappear  for  ever.  And 
then  our  murdered  Guide,  as  theirs  against 
them,  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  us  for  ever. 
The  cross  and  the  sepulcher,  and  the  secret 
locked  up  within  them,  —  the  secret  of  eternal 
life,  which  we  might  have  known,  —  will  haunt 
us  for  ever.  What  years  of  agony  were  in  those 
moments  of  desp'air,  when  those  soldiers  felt 
themselves  lost,  —  lost  by  their  own  act,  lost 
by  their  own  folly,  lost  by  their  own  crime ! 
And  can  there  be  any  more  acute  anguish  than 
this?  But  what  if  it  be  eternal?  What  if 
this  picture  of  harassed  and  tormented  men, 
scouring  that  cruel  waste  heated  like  a  furnace, 
be  a  true  type  of  what  the  lost  endure  for 
ever? 

There  is  another  light  in  which  we  may 
place  this  parable.  The  Saviour  says,  in  one 
place,  "  He  that  receive th  you  receiveth  me  ; 
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and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that 
sent  me."  There  is  still  a  living  guide  to 
those  who  are  crossing  life's  desert.  And  he 
stands  for  Christ  and  for  the  Father ;  and  the 
treatment  given  him  is  construed  as  given 
them.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  —  the  man  who  takes  the  simple 
revealed  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  by  it  seeks  to 
guide  men  to  heaven.  We  may  turn  away 
from  him.  We  may  say  we  have  had  enough 
of  those  old-fashioned  notions  and  superstitions. 
But  the  Bible,  and  those  who  teach  the  Bible 
as  God  has  given  it,  are  our  only  hope.  Any 
other  way  of  salvation  but  by  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  spiritual 
mirage.  We  may  hunt  it  and  try  to  drink 
at  it  in  our  lifetime,  but  it  will  vanish  at 
death.  "  The  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall 
perish. " 

There  are  men  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
hell,  and  who  glowingly  depict  the  heaven 
which  there  is  for  all  men,  whatever  their 
character ;  who,  by  their  philosophy  and  in- 
terpretation, take  away  the  very  life  and  power 
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of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  who  say  of  the 
types  of  the  atonement,  as  does  Coquerel  the 
younger,  "  This  egotistic  and  cowardly  notion 
of  substituting  a  weak  and  innocent  creature 
for  criminal  man,  this  immoral  procedure, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
was  the  highest  resource  of  guilt :  terror  sought 
refuge  in  terror/'  There  are  such  men  in 
pulpits,  in  editorial  chairs,  —  literary  men,  scien- 
tific men  ;  but  they  are  only  creating  mirages 
for  their  own  self-delusion  and  the  delusion  of 
others.  Their  murdered  Guide  has  the  secret. 
Calvary  has,  the  secret.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  philosophies  or  laboratories.  It  is  not  in  the 
heights  nor  in  the  depths.  They  will  finally 
and  for  ever  disown  the  possession  of  it.  It  is 
in  Him  on  whom  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us 
all,  and  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed.  In- 
terrogate that  cross  and  that  tomb,  and  they 
will  answer,  Tliis  is  the  way:  walk  ye  in  it. 
Leave  searching  for  your  broken  cisterns,  and 
come  ye  to  the  living  waters  ! 


"IT  IS   A    THOUGHT    OF    GOD." 


|E  were  assembled  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, in  very  sad  circumstances.  A 
young  man  had  been  suddenly 
smitten  with  death.  He  was  possessed  of 
unusual  natural  gifts,  and  these  had  received 
very  careful  culture.  He  was  not  only  a 
finely-educated  young  man,  but  he  was  the 
only  son  of  parents  who  doted  on  him,  and 
stood  ready  to  do  all  for  him  in  their  power. 
They  had  already  lost  two  sons,  beautiful  and 
lovely  boys  ;  and  this  only  surviving  son  was 
now  a  man.  He  was  also  tenderly  attached 
to  one  who  was  worthy  of  him ;  and  they 
together,  through  young  and  loving  eyes,  had 
begun  to  look  out  upon  this  beautiful  but  sol- 
emn life,  expecting  to  share  its  burdens  and  its 
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joys.  He  had  just  begun  to  apply  his  fine 
powers  to  the  study  of  an  honorable  profession. 
All  looked  very  bright,  and  the  promise  of  the 
future  was  very  flattering. 

But  one  Saturday  night,  as  we  were  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  the  bell  began  to  toll  the 
death-knell ;  and,  in  an  instant,  each  one  there 
was  in  tears.  Disease  had  smitten  the  only  son, 
the  gifted  youth  ;  and  for  weeks  he  had  been 
hoping  against  hope.  And  so  had  we  all.  He 
had  seemed  so  much  better,  that  we  expected 
his  recovery ;  but,  on  that  Saturday,  the  dis- 
ease returned  with  redoubled  fierceness,  and  in 
a  few  hours  claimed  his  victim.  It  is  rare  to 
see  an  affliction  go  so  directly  to  the  hearts  of  a 
whole  community  as  this  did.  The  departed 
wTas  loved  for  his  own  sake;  and  then  his 
young  manhood,  his  relation  as  an  only  surviv- 
ing son,  and  many  other  things,  appealed  very 
strongly  to  our  sensibilities. .  The  young  men 
of  the  college  at  which  a  few  months  ago  he 
was  graduated,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  (he 
had  been  in  the  army),  marched  together  to 
the  house  and  the  grave.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
scene  not  to  be  forgotten. 
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Our  pastor,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  read 
the  eighty-ninth  psalm,  and  commented  on  the 
faithfulness  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  his  expo- 
sition, he  spoke  of  the  event  itself  as  a  thought  of 
God,  —  wiser,  better,  higher,  more  loving,  than 
any  thought  of  ours  can  be.  As  he  dwelt  on 
this  tenderly,  the  very  house  of  death  seemed 
to  grow  bright,  as  if  on  a  dark  day  the  sun  had 
suddenly  burst  through  the  clouds.  "Ah," 
said  the  father  afterward,  even  as  he  wept, 
"  it  is  a  thought  of  God  !  How  beautiful  and 
comforting,  —  it  is  a  thought  of  God  "  !  And 
this  was  the  truth  that  gave  some  cheerfulness 
even  to  the  grave,  as  the  vast  concourse  of 
deeply-moved  people  surrounded  it  on  that 
i.tiful  winter  day.     A  thought  of  God  ! 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  a  young  man,  recently 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  was  spending  his 
spring  vacation  at  home.  He  was  a  strikingly 
faithful  Christian,  and  was  studying  theology  at 
Auburn.  He  was  not  a  man  to  let  the  present 
opportunities  of  doing  good  pass  by,  under  the 
delusive  notion  that  by  and  oy,  when  he  be- 
came   a   minister,  he  would  be  very  much  in 
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earnest  to  save  men.  Anions  others  whom  he 
met  that  vacation  was  his  only  brother,  who 
was  also  an  educated  man,  but  not  a  pious  one. 
Him  he  sought  to  lead  to  Christ,  but  in  vain,  as 
it  seemed  at  the  time ;  and  the  affectionate 
brother  went  back  to  his  studies,  not  to  know  in 
this  world  that  his  faithful  admonitions  would 
ever  bear  fruit. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  with  three  com- 
panions, he  hired  a  boat  for  a  sail  on  the 
Owasco  Lake  ;  and,  when  far  from  land,  the 
boat  was  suddenly  capsized  by  a  tremendous 
storm,  and  all  but  the  lad  that  managed  the 
boat  were  drowned.  The  whole  community 
was  thrilled  with  sympathy  for  the  distant 
relatives  of  the  four  young  men  so  suddenly 
snatched  away.  It  wras  crushing  news  to  the 
household  alluded  to  above.  It  seemed  as  if 
their  hearts  would  break  when  the  dire  calam- 
ity fell  unheralded  upon  them ;  and  so  many 
hopes  and  such  a  wealth  of  love  went  down 
into  that  distant  grave  to  be  buried !  We 
called  it  "  such  a  dark  providence  "  and  "  such 
a  deep  mystery."     It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
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stricken  band,  who  herself  has  since  "  passed 
within  the  vail,"  whispered  with  sublime  Chris- 
tian faith,  "  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust 
in  God;  "  and  the  father  said  again  and  again 
as  he  wept,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  God, 
be  done  !  "  Yet  the  deep  sense  of  bereave- 
ment, and  unexplained  dealing  on  the  part  of 
God,  remained. 

A  few  months  later,  the  surviving  brothei 
was  led  to  Christ.  When  the  awful  tidings 
were  told  him  that  his  brother  had  been  taken 
away  in  such  distressing  circumstances,  and  the 
first  burst  of  grief  was  over,  all  the  words  of 
the  departed,  especially  those  he  spoke  during 
that  last  memorable  visit,  seemed  to  come  back 
to  Ins  ear ;  and  they  went  to  his  heart.  After  a 
time,  the  converted  brother  publicly  avouched 
Christ ;  and  then  the  glad  father  wrote  his 
brother,  that  "  God,  in  taking  away  the  one 
son,  had  given  him  back  the  other  :  the  death 
of  the  first  had  proved  the  life  of  the  second  !  " 
And  thus  that  sad  event  on  the  Owasco  had 
been  manifested  as  "  a  thought  of  God," 
the  beneficent  results   of  which   reach  much 
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farther  even  than  the  immediate  result  just 
named. 

Not  far  from  twenty-seven  years  ago,  a 
beautiful  little  boy  often  accompanied  his  father 
to  his  class-room,  and  by  his  pleasant  ways  had 
won  the  love  of  the  young  men  at  their  recita- 
tions. Suddenly  he  died;  and  his  death  was 
the  precursor  of  a  revival  which  brought  many 
of  those  young  men  to  Christ.  The  influence 
of  that  little  boy's  death  followed  a  learned 
judge  for  years,  until,  twenty-five  years  after 
the  little  fellow  was  called  away,  it  had  ripened 
into  his  own  personal  consecration  to  Christ. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  comforting  view  of 
a  fact,  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  very  myste- 
rious and  hard  to  bear,  that  it  was  indeed  a 
thought  of  God.  Perhaps  it  may  comfort  some 
sorrowing  one  in  his  grief,  and  throw  light  on 
some  dark  dispensation,  to  remember  the  words, 
"  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  saith  the 
Lord." 
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He  stood  up,  strong  as  a  giant, 
In  the  midst  of  the  shining  range ; 

Moment  by  moment,  his  features 
Beamed  with  some  glorious  change 


For  the  clouds  came  down  out  of  heaven  ; 

With  light  he  was  robed  and  crowned  ; 
Till  glory  exceeded  glory 

On  the  gathering  storm  around. 

They  melted  to  mists  of  silver, 
That  slid  like  a  winding-sheet 

With  swathings  of  whiter  whiteness 
From  his  forehead  to  his  feet. 

And  then  he  was  seen  no  longer  ; 

With  the  sound  of  a  sobbing  rain, 
The  hills  were  covered  with  blackness,  — 

A  mourning  funeral-train. 

And  amid  the  vanished  mountains 
We  sat,  through  an  autumn  day, 

Remembering  the  trusted  spirits 
Who  had  passed  from  our  sight  away  ; 
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And  knew  that  their  resurrection 
Would  be  but  a  veil  let  down 

To  show  them  still  in  their  places, 
Unchangeable,  and  our  own ; 

And  knew  that  the  living  who  love  us 
Love  on,  though  the  mists  of  doubt 

May  level  our  grand  horizon, 

And  the  light  of  .our  joy  put  out. 

And  knew  —  oh,  comforting  wonder  f  — 
That  the  mightiest  Love  of  all, 

Though  hidden,  is  round  about  us 
Like  an  everlasting  wall. 

So,  amid  the  unseen  mountains, 

Our  faith  waxed  steady  and  strong ; 

And  we  scarcely  missed  the  sunshine, 
And  the  dull  day  seemed  not  long. 


"MAKE  IT   SO  PLAIN  THAT  I  CAN 
GET   HOLD   OF  IT." 


,N  the  sixteenth  clay  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  I  entered  the  room 
where  a  young  wounded  colonel  was 
apparently  near  to  death.  As  I  entered,  het 
was  roused  from  his  stupor,  and,  beckoning  me 
to  his  bedside,  threw  his  feeble  arms  around  my 
neck. 

"  O  my  father,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ! 
I  was  afraid  you  would,  not  come  till  it  was  too 
late.  I  am  too  feeble  to  say  much,  though  I 
have  a  great  many  things  to  say  to  you  :  you 
must  do  all  the  talking.  Tell  me  all  about 
dear  mother  and  sister." 

I  soon  perceived,  by  the  appearance  of  those 
in  the  house,  that  there  was  no  hope  entertained 
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of  his  recovery.  But,  as  I  could  no  longer 
endure  the  agony  of  suspense,  I  at  last  inquired 
of  the  doctor,  "  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  son's  case  ?  " 

"  Entirely  hopeless." 

"But  is  there  nothing  more  that  can  be  done 
to  save  him  ?  " 

a  No,  sir.  .  Every  thing  that  human  skill  and 
kindness  can  do  has  been  done.  Your  son  has 
been  a  brave  and  very  successful  officer  ;  has 
been  a  great  favorite  in  the  army  ;  has  won  the 
highest  esteem  of  all  who  have  known  him  : 
but  he  now  must  die.  Immediately  after  the 
amputation,  the  gangrene  set  in,  and  defies  all 
efforts  to  arrest  it." 

"  Well,  doctor,  how  long  do  you  think  he 
can  live  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  four  days.  He  may  drop 
away  at  any  hour.  We  are  constantly  fearing 
that  an  artery  will  give  way,  and  then  it  is  all 
over  with  him.  What  you  wish  to  do  in  refer- 
ence to  his  death  you  had  better  do  at  once." 

"  Have  you,  or  has  any  one,  told  him  of  his 
real  condition  ?  " 
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"  No.  We  have  left  that  for  you  to  do,  as 
we  have  been  expecting  your  arrival  for  several 
days." 

So  I  entered  the  room  with  the  dreaded 
message  of  death  pressing  on  my  heart,  the 
eyes  of  my  son  fastened  on  me. 

"Come  sit  by  my  side,  father.  Have  you 
been  talking  with  the  doctor  about  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What  did  he  tell  you?  Does  he  think  I 
shall  recover?  " 

There  was  a  painful  hesitation  for  a  moment. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me  just  what  he 
said." 

"  He  told  me  you  must  die." 

"  How  long  does  he  think  I  can  live  ?  " 

"  Not  to  exceed  four  days  ;  and  he  says  you 
may  drop  away  any  hour  ;  that  an  artery 
may  slough  at  any  moment,  and,  if  it  does,  you 
can  not  survive." 

With  great  agitation  he  exclaimed,  — 

i4  Father,  is  that  so  ?  Then  I  must  die  !  I 
can  not,  I  must  not  die  !  Oh,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  die  now  !     Do  tell  me  how  I  can  get 
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ready  !  Make  it  so  plain  that  I  can  get  hold 
s£  it.  Tell  me  in  a  few  words  if  you  can,  so 
that  I  can  see  it  plainly.  I  know  you  can, 
father,  for  I  used  to  hear  you  explain  it  to 
others." 

It  was  no  time  now  for  tears,  but  for  calm- 
ness and  light  by  which  to  lead  the  soul  to 
Christ ;  and  both  were  given. 

"  My  son,  I  see  you  are  afraid  to  die." 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  feel  guilty." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  it.  I  have  been  a  wicked 
young  man.  You  know  how  it  is  in  the 
army." 

"  You  want  to  be  forgiven,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  That  is  what  I  want.  Can  I 
be,  father  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Can  I  know  it  before  I  die  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well  now,  father,  make  it  so  plain  that  I 
can  get  hold  of  it." 

At  once  an  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  school-days  of  my  son  came  to  my  mind. 
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I  had  not  thought  of  it  before  for  several  years. 
Now  it  came  back  to  me,  fresh  with  its  interest, 
as  being  just  what  was  wanted  to  guide  the 
agitated  heart  of  this  young  inquirer  to  Jesus. 

"  Do  you  remember,  while  at  school  in , 

you  came  home  one  day,  and  I  having  occasion 
to  rebuke  you,  you  became  very  angry,  and 
abused  me  with  harsh  language  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father :  I  was  thinking  it  all  over  a 
few  days  ago,  as  I  thought  of  your  coming  to 
see  me ;  and  I  felt  so  badly  about  it,  that  I 
wanted  to  see  you,  and  once  more  ask  you  to 
forgive  me." 

"  Do  you  remember,  how,  after  the  paroxysm 
of  your  anger  had  subsided,  you  came  in  and 
threw  your  arms  around  my  neck,  and  said, 
'  My  dear  father,  I  am  sorry  I  abused  you  so. 
It  was  not  your  loving  son  that  did  it :  I  was 
very  angry.     "Won't  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember  it  very  distinctly." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  as 
you  wept  upon  my  neck?  " 

"  Very  well.  You  said,  '  I  forgive  you  with 
all  my  heart,'  and  kissed  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  those  words." 
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"  Did  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     I  never  doubted  your  word." 

"  Did  you  then  feel  happy  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly  ;  and  since  that  time  I  have 
always  loved  you  more  than  ever  before.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  it  relieved  me  when 
you  looked  upon  me  so  kindly,  and  said,  i  I 
forgive  you  with  all  my  heart.'  ' 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  just  the  way  to  come  to 
Jesus.  Tell  him  '  I am  sorry  J  just  as  you  told 
me ;  and  ten  thousand  times  quicker  than  a 
father's  love  forgave  you,  will  he  forgive  you. 
He  says  he  will.  Then  you  must  take  his 
word  for  it,  just  as  you  did  mine." 

"  Why,  father,  is  this  the  way  to  become  a 
Christian  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  of  any  other." 

"  Why,  father,  I  can  get  hold  of  this.  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  tell  me  how  !  " 

He  turned  his  head  upon  his  pillow  for  rest. 
I  sank  into  my  chair  and  wept  freely  ;  for  my 
heart  could  no  longer  suppress  its  emotions.  I 
had  done  my  work,  and  committed  the  case  to 
Christ.     He,  too,  I  was  soon  assured,  had  done 
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his.  The  broken  heart  had  made  its  confes- 
sion, had  heard  what  it  longed  for,  —  "I  for- 
give you,"  —  and  believed.  It  was  but  a  few 
moments  of  silence ;  but  the  new  creation  had 
taken  place,  the  broken  heart  had  made  its 
short,  simple  prayer,  and  believed,  and  the  new 
heart  had  been  given.  A  soul  had  passed  out 
from  nature's  darkness  into  marvelous  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  unto 
God. 

I  soon  felt  the  nervous  hand  on  my  head, 
and  heard  the  word  "  father  "  in  such  a  tone 
of  tenderness  and  joy  that  I  knew  the  change 
had  come. 

"  Father,  my  dear  father,  I  don't  want  you 
to  weep  any  more  :  you  need  not.  I  am  per- 
fectly happy  now.  Jesus  has  forgiven  me.  I 
know  he  has,  for  he  says  so  ;  and  I  take  his 
word  for  it,  just  as  I  did  yours.  Wipe  your 
tears.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  now.  I  think  I 
would  as  soon  die  as  live  ;  for  I  should  go  right 
up  to  heaven,  and  be  with  Jesus.  You  and 
mother  and  sister  will  soon  come  after  me,  and 
then  we  shall  all  be  there  together.     We  shall 
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have  no  more  trouble  there.  If  it  is  God's  will, 
I  would  like  to  live  to  serve  my  country,  and 
take  care  of  you  and  mother  ;  but,  if  I  must 
die,  I  am  not  afraid  to  now.  Jesus  has  for- 
given me.     Come,  father,  let  us  sing 

i  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear.'  " 

And  we  did  sing. 

"  Now,  father,  I  want  you  to  pray,  and  I  will 
follow  you." 

We  did  pray,  and  Jesus  heard  us. 

"  Father,  I  am  very  happy.  Why,  I  believe 
I  shall  get  well !     I  feel  much  better." 

From  that  hour,  all  his  symptoms  changed : 
his  pulse  went  down,  and  his  countenance 
brightened.     The  current  of  life  had  turned. 

The  doctor  soon  came  in,  and  found  him 
cheerful  and  happy ;  looked  at  him,  felt  his 
pulse,  which  he  had  been  watching  with  intense 
anxiety,  and  said,  — 

"  Why,  colonel,  you  look  better." 

"I  am  better,  doctor.  I  am  going  to  get 
well.     My  father  has  told  me  how  to  become 
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a  Christian,  and  I  am  very  happy.  I  believe  I 
shall  recover,  for  God  has  heard  my  prayer. 
Doctor,  I  want  you  should  become  a  Christian 
too.  My  father  can  tell  you  how  to  get  hold 
of  it." 

In  the  evening,  three  surgeons  were  in  con- 
sultation, but  saw  no  hope  in  the  case  ;  and 
one  of  them  took  his  final  leave  of  the  colonel. 

Next  morning,  the  two  surgeons  who  had 
been  in  constant  attendance  came  in,  and 
began  as  usual  to  dress  the  wound.  On  open- 
ing the  bandages,  they  suddenly  drew  back, 
and,  throwing  up  their  arms,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Great  God,  this  is  a  miracle  !  The  gan- 
grene is  arrested,  and  the  colonel  will  live. 
God  has  heard  your  prayers." 

44  Why,  doctor,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  I 
told  you  yesterday  that  I  believed  I  should  get 
well ;  for  I  asked  Jesus  that  I  might  live  to  do 
some  good.  I  knew  he  heard  my  prayer,  and 
now  you  see  he  has.  Bless  the  Lord  with  me, 
doctor." 

Meanwhile,  "  Our  son  must  die  "  had  gone 
over  the   wires,   and    made    sadness  at  home. 
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Next  day,  "  Our  son  will  live,  and  is  happy  in 
Christ"  followed ;  and  joy  came  again  to  the 
loved  ones. 

After  his  recovery,  the  colonel  returned  to 
the  people  whose  sons  he  had  led  with  honor 
through  fifteen  hard-fought  battles.  They,  in 
return,  gave  him  the  best  office  in  the  gift  of  a 
loyal  and  grateful  people.  Among  them* he 
now  lives  in  prosperity  and  honor,  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  father  of  a 
happy  family,  which  he  has*consecrated  in  bap- 
tism to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer. 

I,  too,  was  made  a  better  man  and  a  better 
minister  by  that  scene,  where  this  dear  son, 
struggling  with  his  guilt  and  fear  of  death,  was 
led  to  Jesus,  and  found  the  pardon  of  his  sins. 
I  there  resolved  never  to  forget  that  charge  he 
made  me  in  his  'jxtremity  :  "Make  it  so  plain 
that  I  can  get  hold  of  it." 

I  have  made  this  the  motto  of  every  sermon 
I  have  since  preached ;  and  God  has  blessed 
the  effort. 


MISQUOTATIONS   OF  SCRIPTURE. 


i&HAT  the  Bible  should  have  survived 
through  so  many  centuries  of  oppo- 
sition and  attack,  of  every  kind  and 
from  every  quarter  ;  that,  despite  bitter  perse- 
cution, philosophical  argument,  and  unbounded 
ridicule,  it  should  still  be  loved  and  cherished 
as  devotedly  as  ever  by  those  who  use  it  in  its 
own  appointed  way,  — is  rightly  considered  as 
affording  a  striking  illustration  of  its  divine 
origin.  Other  suns  rise  and  set ;  other  stars 
wax  bright,  then  pale  and  disappear ;  other 
volumes  are  for  particular  eras,  fill  well  their 
mission,  and  then,  like  their  authors,  die  and 
are  buried:  but  the  Bible  — a  book  not  "for  the 
times,"  but  for  all  time  —  lives  on,  as  young, 
though  crowned  with  the  homage  of  centuries, 
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as  when  its  first  pages  issued  from  the  pen  of 
Moses;  as  influential  upon  the  thoughts,  the 
experiences,  and  the  destinies  of  Christendom, 
as  it  then  was  influential  upon  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  very  permanence  of  its  influence 
indicates  its  more  than  human  qualities. 

But  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  the  writer, 
that  almost  as  much  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  survives  the  treatment  of  its  friends. 
Adulation  is  more  dangerous  than  attack.  An 
over  partial  friend  is  sometimes  as  dangerous 
as  a  foe.  The  Church  has  often  claimed  for 
the  Bible  much  more  than  it  claims  for  itself; 
has  given  to  its  teachings  a  universality  of 
application  which  they  explicitly  or  impliedly 
disown  ;  has  demanded  for  its  historic  charac- 
ters and  their  conduct  the  reverence  which  is 
due  only  to  its  religious  teachings  and  its  moral 
precepts ;  has,  either  designedly  or  ignorantly, 
distorted  its  teachings  for  partisan  purposes  ; 
has  converted  it  into  a  bulwark  of  superstition, 
of  error,  and  of  oppression  ;  has  twisted  its 
text,  by  false  interpretations  and  garbled 
extracts,    to   sustain    party   views :    in    short, 
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though  generally  with  the  greatest  apparent, 
perhaps  the  greatest  real,  reverence  for  its 
contents,  has  treated  those  contents  with  the 
utmost  irreverence. 

Among  these  misuses  of  the  Bible,  a  promi- 
nent one  is  the  misquotation  and  misapplication 
of  its  teachings.  Faith  in  its  inspiration  leads 
men  unthinkingly  to  attach  great  weight  to 
every  sentence  in  its  pages,  and  to  quote  them 
all  as  of  equal  authority,  quite  unmindful  of 
the  consideration  by  whom  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  were  uttered.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
Bible  is  simple  history  ;  that  it  records  what 
men  have  said  and  done  for  our  information, 
rather  than  for  our  imitation  ;  that,  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  a  saying  of  the  Devil  is  no 
better  authority  for  us,  because  it  is  quoted  in 
the  Bible,  than  if  we  had  an  equally  authentic 
report  from  any  other  quarter.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  judge  of  one  of  the  New- York  city 
courts,  who  had  not  sufficiently  considered  this 
principle,  or  who  was  not  very  familiar  with 
his  Bible,  undertook  to  quote  it.     "  We  have," 
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said  lie  very  gravel y,  "  the  highest  authority 
for  s  lying,  '  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man 
•hath,  will  he  give  for  his  life.'  "  A  morning 
paper,  reporting  the  decision,  called  attention 
to  the  quotation.  u  We  now  know,"  it  went 
on  to  say,  "  who  is  regarded  by  our  city  judges 
as  the  '  highest  authority ;  '  for,  if  our  readers 
will  turn  to  the  Book  of  Job,  they  will  see  that 
the  sentiment  in  question  was  uttered  by 
Satan." 

Such  misquotations  are  very  common.  Men, 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  their  Bibles, 
are  continually  employing  the  language  of  its 
personages,  without  any  consideration  of  their 
character,  or  the  significance  which  according- 
ly attaches  to  the  utterance.  The  familiar 
text,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his,"  is  commonly 
quoted  as  though  it  were  the  very  ripest  ex- 
pression of  piety  in  respect  to  dying,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  the  utterance  of  an  apostate 
prophet,  who  was  barely  kept  from  falsifying 
for  a  reward  by  a  fear  of  death ;  an  expression, 
as  originally  uttered,  of  the  very  lowest  type 
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of  religious  experience,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
dignified  with  that  name  at  all. 

So  the  Book  of  Job  is  quoted  from  indiscrim- 
inately, as  though  all  it  contained  were  of 
equal  authority.  It  consists  of  a  discussion,  by 
Job  and  his  three  friends,  of  that  much  vexed 
problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  They  all  have  — ■ 
superficial  philosophers  as  they  are  —  very  clear, 
and,  to  their  minds,  quite  satisfactory,  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  discus- 
sion is  ended  by  God's  appearing  to  them  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  condemning  the  whole 
debate  as  a  darkening  of  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge.  The  moral  of  the  whole 
history  is  the  folly  of  all  such  religious  philoso- 
phizing, of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
at  the  present  time  as  in  any  previous  era. 
But  this  moral  is  wholly  forgotten ;  and  con- 
tinually texts  are  quoted  as  authority,  selected 
from  the  very  discussion  which  God  reproves 
so  sharply,  and  with  satire  so  keen  and  search- 
ing. 

Generally  such  misquotations,  or  rather  such 
misapplications,  are  the  result  of  carelessness. 
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But  the  Bible  has  suffered  not  a  little  from 
violent  wrestlings  for  partisan  purposes.  This 
wresting  of  Scripture  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Peter,  who  takes  occasion  to  condemn  it.  The 
terrible  Lawrence  disaster,  in  which,  by  the 
falling  of  a  mill,  so  many  operatives  were 
horribly  crushed  and  mangled,  and  others  sub- 
sequently burned  in  the  ruins,  .was  made  the 
occasion  of  many  a  sermon.  Among  others 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  was  one  preached  by  a 
clergyman  then  settled  not  very  far  from 
Boston,  whose  text  was,  "  It  was  a  chance  that 
happened  to  us."  In  this  respect  his  text  was 
well  chosen,  —  that  it  well  epitomized  the  doc- 
trine of  his  discourse  ;  which  was,  that  God  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  calamities.  Most  of 
them  could  be  attributed  to  our  own  fault ; 
the  remainder  happened.  This  doctrine  is  not 
new ;  but  that  there  is  really  Scripture  authority 
for  it  does  not  appear.  The  verse  is  taken  from 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the 
Philistines.  It  seems,  that,  wherever  the  ark 
went,  a  plague  followed.  The  Philistines,  who 
were  exultant  over  its  capture,  wanted  to  get 
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rid  of  it.  Bat  they  were  perplexed.  They 
were  by  no  means  clear  that  the  pestilence  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  ark.  They  applied  to 
their  priests  and  diviners,  who  told  them  to 
"  make  a  new  cart,  and  take  two  milch  kine 
on  which  there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and  tie  the 
kine  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves  home 
from  them ;  and  take  the  ark  of  the  Lord  and 
lay  it  upon  the  cart ;  .  .  .  and  send  it  away, 
that  it  may  go.  And  see,  if  it  goeth  up  by  the 
way  of  his  own  coast  to  Bethshemesh,  then  he 
hath  done  us  this  great  evil ;  but  if  not,  then 
we  shall  know  that  it  is  not  his  hand  that  smote 
us :  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us" 
The  minister's  text,  like  his  doctrine,  was 
heathen  philosophy,  taken  from  the  priests  of 
Dagon,  not  from  the  word  of  God.  No  :  let 
us  not  do  the  heathen  an  injustice  ;  for  the 
kine  took  the  cart  to  Bethshemesh. 

Partisanship,  does  not  often  pervert  Scripture 
quite  so  grossly.  But  similar  misinterpretation, 
attributable  to  heedless  rather  than  deliberate 
misreading,  is  very  common.  Verses,  or  parts 
of  verses,   are  taken  out   of   their  connection, 
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and  used  to  buttress  a  cause  which  is  some- 
times good,  and  sometimes  evil,  but  which  in 
neither  case  is  really  strengthened  by  such 
supports.  The  only  effect  is  to  weaken  for  the 
time,  a  little,  the  reader's  or  hearer's  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God. 

A  curious  misuse  of  Scripture  in  a  good  cause 
is  the  constant  employment  of  the  text, 
"  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  applied 
to  intoxicating  drinks.  A  good  many  who 
have  heard  the  passage  often,  but  have  never 
looked  it  up,  or  perhaps  some  even  who  have 
read  it,  as  the  Bible  is  often  read,  without 
attention,  suppose  that  it  affords  a  direct  and 
divine  authority  for  total  abstinence.  Now, 
total  abstinence  is  a  good  doctrine  and  a  much 
better  practice;  but  it  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least,  to  quote  this  maxim  to  sustain  it:  for 
if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Colossians,  where  it  occurs,  he  will  see  that  it 
is  not  a  gospel  precept  at  all ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  apostle  cites  it  as  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  ordinances  of  an  old  but  now 
supplanted  system,  from  which  the  Christian  is 
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set  free.  "If,"  lie  says,  "ye  be  dead  with 
Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why, 
as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to 
ordinances  ;  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not ; 
.  .  .  after  the  commandments  and  doctrines 
of  men  ?  "  One  might  as  well  quote,  "  An  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  or  "  Love 
thy  friend  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  personal  revenge. 

In  the  discussion  which  "  The  Gates  Ajar  " 
provoked,  the  critics  triumphantly  quoted  as 
conclusive  against  all  attempts  to  look  into  the 
future,  the  oft-misquoted  text,  "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  Now,  this 
may  be  very  true  of  the  many  mansions  which 
Christ  hath  gone  to  prepare  for  us ;  but  the 
attentive  reader  who  will  turn  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  First  of  Corinthians,  or  to  the 
sixty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the 
passage  first  appears,  will  see  that  neither 
the  apostle  nor  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the 
future  life  at  all.     They  are  enunciating  the 
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truth,  —  quite  as  important,  though  now  rarely 
considered,  —  that  Christian  experience  is  hid- 
den ;  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  by  the  per- 
ceptions, nor  even  by  the  imagination,  but  can 
be  known  only  by  those  who  have  felt  it ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  so- 
called  philosophy,  which  is  absolutely  incompe- 
tent to  deal  with  it,  simply  because  it  has  not 
the  capacity  to  understand  what  it  is. 

One  might  easily  go  on  with  other  illustra- 
tions, some  of  a  more  subtle,  and  therefore 
more  dangerous,  kind  of  misquotations.  These 
cases,  however,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
general  principle,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  take 
isolated  texts  as  divine  authority  because  we 
find  them  in  the  Bible ;  but  that,  if  we  really 
reverence  its  teaching,  and  would  ascertain  and 
follow  it,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  context, 
understand  the  general  significance  of  the 
passage,  and  note  the  person  by  whom,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  the  passage  is 
uttered. 


CONCERNING    THEM    WHICH     ARE 
ASLEEP. 


HEN  writing  to  friends  who  are  in 
bereavement,  or  conversing  with 
them,  we  often  catch  ourselves 
feeling  after  some  word  which  shall  gently  in- 
timate our  meaning  without  rudely  protruding 
it.  We  allude  to  "  the  lost  one  ;  "  we  speak  of 
"  the  departed,"  "  the  friend  who  is  gone," 
"  the  absent  one."  How  comes  it  that  we 
have  not  adopted  that  phrase  which  is  the 
favorite  expression  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  is  at  once  so  touching,  so  tender,  and  so 
true,  —  "  Concerning  them  which  are  asleep  "  ? 
It  is  not  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiarly 
Christian  delicacy  which  breathes  in  these 
apostolic  words,  however,  that  we  have  thus 
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referred  to  them,  so  much  as  to  suggest  a 
single  thought  of  comfort  concerning  such,  of 
which  we  have  been  freshly  reminded  in  look- 
ing over  the  papers  of  one  who  is  asleep  in 
Jesus.  The  thought  of  comfort  is,  that  death 
reveals  to  us  much  which  we  had  not  reco^-- 
nized  in  our  friends,  makes  more  vivid  that 
which  we  had  seen  to  be  beautiful,  and  throws 
sunlight  in  among  the  shadows,  so  that  we 
now  see  them  in  the  truest  light,  and  appre- 
ciate their  characters  most  thoughtfully. 

Sculptors  do  not  often  admit  visitors  to  the 
penetralia  of  the  studio  where  they  are  work- 
ing out  their  ideals.  They  do  not  wish  us  to 
see  a  statue  when  it  is  but  a  rude  semblance 
of  what  it  is  to  be ;  they  do  not  like  to  have 
profane  eyes  notice  how  rough  and  angular 
many  parts  are,  and  watch  the  process  by 
which  the  chisel  and  the  file  reduce  the  stone, 
and  bring  out  the  inlying  beauty.  But  God 
permits  us  to  handle  familiarly  his  uncompleted 
statues,  and  look  on  while  he  -is  working  into 
shape  the  lives  of  his  children.  It  would  be 
very  strange  if  we  saw  in  them,  when  in  the 
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rough,  what  he  sees,  and  what  he  is  bringing 
out.  By  his  discipline,  in  due  time  all  will  be 
wrought  into  the  form  he  intends.  So  long  as 
friends  are  living,  their  lives  are  incomplete. 
Death  rounds  them  out  to  perfeetness.  Till 
then,  they  are  not  finished.  And,  when 
finished,  they  need  to  be  lifted  upward,  in 
order  to  assume  their  just  proportions,  and 
enable  us  to  stand  where  we  can  see  them  in 
the  proper  light.  A  statue  intended  for  the 
cornice  of  a  building,  or  to  fill  a  niche  in  the 
archway  of  a  cathedral  choir,  must  not  be 
judged  by  its  appearance  when  it  is  lying  on 
the  pavement,  or  set  on  a  temporary  pedestal. 
We  often  greatly  misjudge  those  who  are  the 
closest  to  us,  because  they  are  too  near  to  be 
seen  in  the  attitude  which  God  designs  them 
to  assume.  When  they  are  elevated  so  that 
we  can  walk  around  and  look  up  to  them, 
we  may  catch  the  true  expression,  and  discern 
perhaps  an  ethereal  beauty  unsuggested  before. 
In  the  sister  art  of  painting,  it  is  still  more 
important  that  a  picture  be  hung  in  proper 
light.     The    onlv    good    light    is    light    from 
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above.  The  canvas  needs  to  be  pleasantly 
bounded  also,  the  picture  to  be  set  in  a  suitable 
frame,  that  the  shadows  may  be  deepened,  and 
the  different  figures  not  be  confused  with  sur- 
rounding  objects.  It  is  one  office  of  death  to 
set  our  pictures  in  golden  frames,  and  hang 
them  up  where  the  light  of  heaven  shall  fall 
upon  them. 

But  how  sad,  one  may  say,  that  we 
should  not  come  to  know  our  friends  truly  till 
they  have  passed  away !  Nay,  their  having 
"passed  away  "  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
must  not  deceive  us,  nor  deprive  us  of  the 
pleasant  thought  that  they  are  still  in  our  uni- 
verse, and  under  the  same  heavenly  Father's 
care  that  we  are  ;  that,  in  truth,  they  are  only 
a  few  steps  in  advance  of  us,  and  that  we  may 
overtake  them  at  any  moment. 

They  who  are  asleep  to  us  are  awake  to  the 
angels.  They  belong  to  our  race,  to  our  gen- 
eration, still.  They  share  with  us  the  watch- 
ful government  of  the  same  God  and  Saviour. 
They  participate  with  us  in  similar  joyful 
services  of  worship  and  praise. 
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"  The  saints  below  in  concert  sing 
With  those  to  glory  gone ; 
For  all  the  servants  of  our  King 
In  earth  and  heaven  are  one." 

We  are  not  to  think  of  heaven  as  at  an  in- 
finite remove.  It  is  very  near  to  us :  it  is  a 
part  of  our  universe.  The  same  laws  of 
divine  goodness  prevail  there  as  here.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  provinces  of  one  blessed  king- 
dom. The  change  is  the  change-  from  the 
basement  story,  where  the  heat  and  noise  and 
dust  of  labor  perplex  and  weary,  to  the  lofty 
chambers  which  command  the  glorious  sunset- 
views,  and  look  away  to  the  sun-rising,  and 
are  open  to  healthful  winds  and  the  songs "  of 
birds.  We  are  ourselves,  it  may  be,  on  the 
stairway :  we  have  been  far  up  where  it 
seemed  as  though  a  slight  shock  would  burst 
open  the  door  and  let  us  through.  If  it  has 
proved  that  all  was  not  ready  for  us,  and  that 
our  time  was  not  yet,  but  that  we  must  come 
back  and  finish  our  task,  let  us  think,  concern- 
ing them  which  are  asleep,  that  they  are  u  not 
lost,  but  only  gone  before." 
20 
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RESTLESSNESS  AND  EEST. 

I. 

Oh  !  tell  me  where  the  skies  are  fair, 
Where  mist  and  gloom  brood  never  ; 

Where  rise  no  fears  and  fall  no  tears, 
But  gladness  reisrneth  ever. 

Oh  !  tell  me,  pray,  where  no  decay 

All  loveliness  must  wither ; 
Show  me  some  spot  where  death  reigns  not, 

And  guide  my  footsteps  thither. 

Long  tempest-tost,  oft  well-nigh  lost, 
With  raging  seas  contending, 

Some  haven  kind  I  fain  would  find, 
These  toils  and  perils  ending. 

Give  me  a  home,  no  more  to  roam 
Thenceforth,  a  lonely  stranger,  — 

A  home  secure,  with  joys  all  pure, 
That  knows  nor  dread  nor  danger. 

Some  region  blest,  where  peace  and  rest 

Abide,  I  would  discover  ; 
Where  heart  from  heart  no  fate  must  part, 

No  force  wrench  loved  from  lover. 
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Where  zephyrs  sweet  with  perfume  greet, 

Nor  fade  for  aye  the  flowers  ; 
Where  soft  light  gleams  on  tranquil  streams, 

And  sleeps  on  summer  bowers. 

All  idly  still  its  depths  to  fill, 

This  restless  soul  is  pining, 
Yet  pines  in  vain  ;  with  ceaseless  pain 

Sees  hope's  bright  star  declining. 

For  life  I  long,  where,  fresh  and  strong, 

Her  vigor  never  waning, 
My  soul  may  climb  to  heights  sublime, 

New  visions  ever  gaining  ; 

Where  noble  deeds  win  noble  meeds, 

And  glory  is  no  bubble  ; 
Where  joy's  glad  sun  his  race  shall  run, 

Undimmed  by  shade  of  trouble  ; 

Where  spirits  blest  profoundly  rest, 

Their  fruitless  searches  ending ; 
Yet,  vital  still,  achieve  at  will, 

No  weariness  attending. 

II. 

O  mortal,  hear  !     A  Friend  is  near, 

Whose  heart  to  thee  o'erfloweth  : 
Thy  love  he  seeks,  to  thee  he  speaks ; 

Thy  deep  unrest  he  knoweth. 
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About  thy  path  his  way  he  hath, 
Though  ne'er  his  tread  thou  nearest : 

Thy  steps  with  power  he  keeps  each  hour. 
And  in  thy  strait  is  nearest. 

If  tempter  charm,  or  work  thee  harm, 
Thy  heart's  strongholds  assailing, 

Tp  break  the  spell  he  knoweth  well 
Each  deadly  art  unvailing. 

All  thou  would st  gain,  hast  sought  in  vain, 
And  yearned  for  in  thy  sorrow, 

Hast  missed  each  day  with  feet  astray, 
And  sought  again  each  morrow,  — 

With  love's  sweet  care  he  doth  prepare, 
And  giveth  without  measure  : 

Beyond  thy  thought,  and  all  unbought, 
Gives  he  the  soul's  best  treasure. 

From  earth  afar,  beyond  night's  star, 

There  is  a  sky  unshaded  ; 
A  clime  all  bright  with  God's  own  light, 

By  no  heart-pang  invaded. 

Lift  up  thine  eye !     That  home  on  high  — 
How  like  the  sun  it  gloweth ! 

Within  those  gates  a  glory  waits 
Such  as  no  mortal  knoweth. 
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There,  there  at  length,  is  life  in  strength, 

And  being  full  of  blessing ; 
And  honor  fair  thy  brow  shall  wear, 

Thy  feet  that  pavement  pressing. 

Oh  !  there  no  more  shall  love  deplore 

Its  richest  treasures  wasted ; 
For  joy  soon  fled,  and  beauty  dead, 

No  bitter  cup  be  tasted. 

Deep  there  shall  glide  the  placid  tide 

Of  peace  serene,  eternal ; 
And  high  pursuit  shall  reap  its  fruit 

Through  seasons  ever  vernal. 

Once  reached  that  goal,  thy  longing  soul 

Shall  ache  with  longings  never : 
Thy  spirit  filled,  its  wishes  stilled, 

In  God  shall  rest  for  ever 


CHRISTIAN  HOPE. 


'OPE  is  the  best  expression  of  the 
ever  young  energy  of  an  immortal 
nature.  It  is  something;  more  than 
mere  desire.  It  is  expectation  of  good  which 
is  believed  to  be  attainable ;  and,  therefore,  some 
kind  of  faith  must  be  always  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  God  uses  this  healthful  and  joyful  suscep- 
tibility of  the  mind  for  his  own  good  purposes, 
purifying  it  of  its  irregular  and  earthly  charac- 
ter, and  making  it  capable  of  sustaining  an 
infinitely  higher  or  purer  expectation. 

Christian  hope  springs  from  Christian  faith. 
This  is  a  faith  in  the  unchanging;  truth  and 
love  of  God,  in  the  perfect  character  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  in  the  purifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  bringing  this  hope  of  better 
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things  into  the  human  consciousness.  Thus 
the  groundwork  of  Christian  hope  is  not 
human,  but  divine.  It  has  in  it  an  element  of 
eternal  life. 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  in  the  study 
of  history  than  to  trace  the  evidences  of  the 
coming  of  this  new  divine  hope  into  the  human 
soul,  of  its  ennobling  influence  upon  nations, 
and  of  its  lifting  power  upon  the  individual 
mind,  raising  it  above  evil,  in  whatever  form 
evil  might  come,  —  poverty,  imprisonment, 
shipwreck,  war,  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or 
the  violence  of  active  persecution. 

As  one  gropes  through  the  subterranean 
chambers  of  the  ancient  catacombs  of  St. 
Calixtus  and  St.  Sebastian  at  Rome,  where  the 
earliest  Christians  were  buried,  and  where  also 
they  worshiped,  "  as  in  caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth,"  he  frequently  sees  a  rude  anchor 
carved  on  the  walls.  Carved  there,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  fierce  imperial  persecutions  of  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Church  ;  and  it 
means  cheerful  hope  in  tribulation,  in  death 
itself,  —  "  which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of 
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the  soul  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which 
entereth  into  that  within  the  vail."  And,  since 
that  time,  Christian  hope  has  been  a  steady 
anchor  of  the  soul,  not  only  in  uncommon 
afflictions,  but  in  the  more  common  trials  of  life, 
and  in  the  daily  struggles  of  the  soul  with  its 
own  sins  and  sorrows.  It  is  an  anchor  that 
holds.  The  weakness  of  nature  is  perfectly 
sustained  by  it. 

We  are  too  far  along  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
wonderful  psychological  fact,  that  men,  who,  by 
advancing  age,  and  decay  of  strength,  lose  the 
natural  hope,  of  youth,  do  receive  through  the 
power  of  Christian  faith  something  higher  and 
better,  that  renews  their  youth,  and  fills  them 
with  strength  and  joy.  There  can  be  no 
illusion  about  this.  There  is  a  hope  which 
comes  into  the  Christian  mind  after  -  the  false 
and  transient  hopes  of  the  mind  have  vanished, 
which  is  the  instinct  of  a  new  nature  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  a  better  proof  of  the  divine  truth 
of  the  Christian  faith  than  this  steadfast  hope 
of  the  Christian,  which  is  so  different  from  any 
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human  quality  or  resolution,  —  so  strong  and 
abiding.  I  boldly  assert,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  assured  language  of  skeptical  men,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliancy  of  their  philosophi- 
cal systems,  they  have  in  their  hearts  no  such 
solid  assurance  of  hope  as  that,  which,  like  an 
anchor,  held  in  the  wildest  storms  of  affliction 
the  hearts  of  those  child-like  Christians  in  the 
first  tempestuous  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
which  holds  the  heart  of  the  humblest 
Christian  now.  The  hope  of  these  men 
changes  too  often  to  be  thus  "  sure  and  stead- 
fast."  Their  anchor  drags.  The  rock  which 
they  grapple  is  human,  not  divine.  The  skep- 
tical mind  works  backward  into  itself;  and  this 
continually  changes  and  narrows  the  ground  of 
hope,  which,  to  be  a  true  hope,  must  ever  look 
forward  and  out  of  itself.  It  is  not  any  thing 
in  ourselves  to  which  our  hope  can  cling ;  but 
it  "  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail."  It 
enters  info  the  invisible  depths  of  God's 
strength  and  love.  God  must  be  in  this  hope, 
and  be  this  hope. 

Let  any  thoughtful  mind  ask  itself,  has  nol 
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the  secret  hope  or  secret  ambition  which  it 
most  cherished  been  already  partially  or  alto- 
gether destroyed  ?  Has  not  the  dear  friend  or 
parent  or  wife  or  child  been  taken  away 
when  we  most  relied  and  built  upon  that 
friend?  Has  God  permitted  any  of  us  to 
enjoy  perfectly  a  selfish  hope,  a  hope  in  which 
he  was  not  centered  ?  Has  not  death  always 
come  to  such  a  hope  ?  Such  a  hope  can  not 
have  a  settled  peace  or  bliss  in  the  economy  of 
life  in  which  we  are  placed.  But,  in  this 
destruction  of  earthly  hopes,  there  springs  up  in 
the  Christian  soul  something  permanent,  some- 
thins;  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger ; 
which  thrives  in  trial,  affliction,  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  which  can  not  be  killed,  and  will  not  die  ; 
which  has  in  it  a  quality  of  eternal  life. 

Now,  this  must  be  a  real  thing.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  It  wears  the  same  celestial 
features  now  that  it  wore  in  the  times  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Strong  men,  bowed 
down  to  the  earth  by  some  heavy  affliction,  rise 
again  with  a  calm  light  upon  their  faces,  —  the 
light   of   a   higher  hope.     It  is  a  hope  which 
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maketh  not  ashamed  ;  which  glories  in  infirm- 
ity ;  which  is  cheerful  in  sorrow  ;  which  enters 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ;  which  rises  above 
time,  and  is  filled  with  heavenly  peace. 

This  hope  should  not  be  awakened  and  be 
active  merely  in  times  of  great  trial  and  afflic- 
tion, but  at  all  times ;  and  should  make 
Christians  cheerful  men.  I  believe  that  Paul, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  very  cheerful 
men,  notwithstanding  their  great  sorrows. 
They  were  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed; they  were  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed.  They  did  not  carry 
gloomy  faces.  No  more  pleasant  and  cheerful 
man  than  the  Apostle  Paul  ever  sat  down  to  a 
banquet  in  a  rich  man's  house,  or  kept  up  the 
spirits  of  his  companions  in  a  wearisome 
journey,  or  spoke  words  of  cheer  in  the  horrors 
of  shipwreck,  or  made  the  gloom  of  a  prison 
bright  with  his  hopeful  presence  and  conversa- 
tion. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the 
primitive  Christians  were  a  solemn-faced  and 
gloomy  set  of  people.     On  the  contrary,  they 
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had  all  the  sunshine  there  could  he  in  a 
troubled  and  wicked  world,  shining  full  upon 
them.  We  need,  above  all,  a,  cheerful  Chris- 
tianity, which  shall  tell  the  world  that  there  is 
one  place  where  a  true  joy  can  be  found.  Let 
winds  howl  without :  here  is  comfort,  brightness, 
peace.  We  sin  each  day  of  our  lives  when  we 
let  unmanly  and  unchristian  despondency  get 
the  victory  over  us.  Hard  as  it  is  sometimes, 
we  should  resist  the  feeling  of  gloom  that  the 
dark  days  of  life  bring,  —  days  in  which  the 
brightness  of  hope  seems  to  go  out ;  and  if  we 
be  indeed  Christians,  children  of  the  light  and 
of  the  day,  we  should  say  to  our  souls,  "  Be  of 
good  cheer !  yield  never  to  the  darkness ! 
struggle  through  and  on  to  the  sunlight  of  hope, 
—  to  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  soul !  " 
Great  workers  have  been  cheerful  workers. 
There  has  been  a  mighty  and  perpetual  spring 
of  hope  in  their  hearts.  If  any  one  has  this 
"sure  and  steadfast "  hope  that  takes  hold  of 
God  and  his  love,  let  him  rejoice,  and  "  show 
the  same  diligence,  with  the  full  assurance  of 
hope  unto  the  end." 


THE  ANCHOR  HOLDS. 


ONCE  stood  upon  an  eminence  above 
the  sea,  and  saw  a  home-bound  vessel 
driven  by  a  fearful  tempest  toward  the 
land.  The  waves,  lashed  to  fury,  broke  in 
foaming  whirls  upon  a  reef  that  ran  along  be- 
tween me  and  the  ship.  The  wind  was  rising 
to  a  perfect  gale.  The  spray  came  spattering 
over  me,  and  the  bark  was  drawing  closer  and 

?  CD 

closer  in  upon  the  fatal  breakers.  I  could  see 
the  sailors  raise  their  hands  to  heaven  for 
mercv  :  I  could  hear  faint  cries  to  God  above 
the  booming  of  the  ocean. 

In,  in  upon  the  rocks,  the  great  ship 
comes.  Hearts  melt  like  wax,  and  prayers 
ascend  from  thousands  on  the  shore  for  her  sal- 
vation.    But  now  the  foaming  brine  rolls  over 
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her ;  she  swings  around  alongside  of  the 
deadly  breakers  ;  one  wave  more  will  dash  her 
right  upon  them.  It  comes,  —  the  mightiest 
of  all ;  it  strikes  the  ship  ;  it  dashes  over  her ; 
it  breaks  away  ; ,  and  there  —  oh,  joy  and  glad- 
ness !  —  she  holds  still  and  firm  and  steadfast. 
She  stands  to  her  position  ;  and  though  wave 
after  wave  comes  rolling  on,  and  breaks  with 
deadening  weight  against  her  sides,  though  the 
rocks  are  but  a  cable's  length  from  her,  she 
rides  all  through  the  long,  darkling  night  in  per- 
fect safety.  What  holds  her  there  ?  No  sav- 
ing power  is  visible.  Her  massive  anchor,  un- 
seen but  mighty,  resists  the  impetus  of  the 
storm,  and  gives  those  sons  of  the  ocean  to  their 
homes  again. 

Like  that  strong  iron  anchor  is  the  Chris- 
tian's hope  in  Jesus.  Though  not  ob- 
served by  every  eye,  it  still  clings  fast  to  the 
"  Rock  of  Ages."  Wedged  into  that  immova-* 
ble  foundation,  it  holds  him  firm  and  steady 
amidst  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  this 
mortal  life  ;  holds  him  when  other  men's 
hopes  go  by  the  board  ;  holds  him  when  the  sea 
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of  God's  indignation  overwhelms  the  wicked ; 
holds  him  when  he  is  brought  near  to  and 
hears  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  breakers  of 
eternity ;  holds  him  until  Jesus  clasps  him  in 
his  arms,  and  bears  him  to  that  golden  shore 
beyond  the  reach  of  ocean-storm  or  wreck  of 
death. 

Is  this  great  hope  in  Christ,  dear  reader,  as 
an  anchor  to  thy  soul,  "both  sure  and  stead- 
fast"  ?  Then  be  courageous,  and  go  on  thy  way 
rejoicing.  Though  sailing  over  an  unsounded 
and  tumultuous  ocean,  thou  shalt,  keeping  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  in  view,  come  to  the  "  happy 
harbor  of  God's  saints  "  in  safety,  and  then 
realize  the  meaning  of  those  blessed  words,  — 

"  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest ; 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
"Across  my  peaceful  breast." 
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